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INTRODUCTION. 



"To sciio a character, even thai of one man, in III life and secret me- 
chanism, require! a philosopher ; to delineate l[ wilb trulh anil impres- 
slvcness is work for a poet. How then shall one or two sleek clerical 
tutors, with hero and (here a ledlum-slrlcken esquire, or speculate 
halt-paj captain, give us views on such a subject f How shall a man, lo 
whom all characters of individual men are like sealed hooks, uf which 
ha sees only Ihe title and the covers, decipher from bis four-wheeled 
vehicle, and depict lo ns, the character of a nation? He courageously 
depicta his own optical delusions ; notes this to bo incomprehensible, tba 1 
other lo be insignificant; much to bo good, much lo be had, and most of 
.ill indifferent ; and so, with a few Bowing strokes, completes a picture, 
which, though it ma; not resemble any possible objeel, his countrymen 
are to take for a national portrait. Nor is Ihe fraud so readily detected : 
for the character of a peoplo has such a compleiity of aspect, lhat even 
tbe honest observer knows not always, not perhaps after long iiispecliim 
what lo determine regarding II. From his, only accidental, point or 
view, the figure stands before him like the tracings on veined marble,— 
a mass of mere random lines, and tints, and entangled strokes, out or 
Which a lively fancy may shape almost any/ image. But Ihe image he 
brings wilb him Is alwajs the readiest ; this Is tried ; it answers at well 
at auotner j and a second voucher now testifies its correctness Thus 
each, in confident tones, though il be with a secret misgiving, repeals his 
precursor ; tba hundred-times -repealed comes in the end lo be believed ; 
Ihe foreign naliou is now once Tor all understood, decided on, and re- 
glHered accordingly ; and dunce the thousandth writes of it like dunce 
the Drat"— Edinburgh Beutnf, No. ihi. p- 309. 

Tins passage cannot but strike upon the heart of any tra- 
veller who medilates giving to Ihe world an account of the 
foreign country he has visitod. 11 is the mirror held up before 
his face; and he inevitably feels himself, for the momenl, 
" dunce the thousandth." For my own part, I felt llio truth 
contained in this picture so strongly, before 1 was acquainted 
wilb the passage itself, that I had again and again put away 
the idea of saying one word in print on the condition of society 
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I INTRODUCTION. 

in the United States. Whenever 1 encountered half-a-dozen 
irreconcilable, but respectable opinions on a single point of 
political doctrine ; whenever half-a-dozen fair-seeming ver- 
sions of a single fact were offered to me ; whenever the glow 
of pleasure at obtaining* by some trivial accident, a piece of 
important knowledge passcdinto a throb of pain at the thought 
of how much must remain concealed where a casual glimpse 
disclosed so much ; whenever I felt bow I, with my pittance 
of knowledge and amidst my glimmerings of conviction, was 
at the mercy of unmanageable circumstances, waited now 
here and now there, by the currents of opinion, like one sur- 
veying a continent from a balloon, with only starlight above 
him,— 1 was tempted to decline the task of generalising at all 
from what I saw and heard. In the intervals, however, 1 felt 
that Ibis would he wrong. Men will never arrive at a know- 
ledge of each other, if those who have the opportunity of 
foreign observation refuse to relate what they think they have 
learned; or even to lay before others the materials from 
which they themselves hesitate to construct a theory, or draw 
large conclusions. 

In seeking for methods by which I might communicate what 
1 have observed in my travels, without offering any pretension 
to teach the English, or judge the Americans, two expedients 
occurred to me; both of which I have adopted. Ouo is, to 
compare the existing state of society in America with the 
principles on which it is professedly founded; thus testing 
Institutions, Morals, and Manners by an indisputable, instead 
of an arbitrary standard, and securing to myself the same point 
of view with my readers of both nations. 

In working according to this method, my principal dangers 
are two. I am in danger of not fully apprehending the prin- 
ciples on which society in the United States is founded; and 
of erring in the application to these of the facts which came 
under my notice. In the last respect, I am utterly hopeless 
of my own accuracy. It is in the highest degree improbable 
thai my scanty gleanings in the wide field of American society 
should present a precisely fair sample of the whole. 1 can 
only explain that I have spared no pains to discover the truth, 
in both divisions of my task; and invite correction, in all er- 
rors of fact. This I earnestly do ; holding myself, of course, 
an equal judge with others on matters of opinion. 

My readers, on their part, will bear in mind that, in show- 
ing discrepancies between an actual condition and a pure and 
noble theory of society, 1 am not finding fault with the Ame- 
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ricans, as for falling behind the English, or (he French, or any 
olher Dation. I decline the office of censor altogether. I 
dare not undertake it. .Nor will my readers, I trust, regard 
the subject otherwise than as a compound of philosophy and 
fact. If we can all, for once, allay our personal feelinps, dis- 
miss our too great regard to mutual opinion, and put praise 
and blame as nearly as possible out of the question, more Ibat 
is advantageous to us may perhaps be learned than by auy in- 
vidious comparisons and proud judgments that were ever in- 
stituted and pronounced. 

The other method by which 1 propose to lessen my own 
responsibility, is to enable my readers to judge for themselves, 
belter than I can for them, what my testimony is worth. For 
this purpose, I offer a brief account of my travels, with dales 
in full ; and a report of the principal means I enjoyed of ob- 
taining a knowledge of the country. 

At the close of a long work which 1 completed in 1834, it 
was thought desirable that I should travel for two years. 1 
determined to go to the United Slates, chiefly because I felt a 
strong curiosity to witness the actual working of republican 
institutions; and partly because the circumstance of the lan- 
guage being the same as my own is very important to one who, 
like myself, is too deaf to enjoy anything like an average op- 
portunity of obtaining correct knowledge, where intercourse 
is carried on in a foreign language. 1 went with a mind, I 
believe, as nearly as possible unprejudiced about America, 
with a strong disposition to admire democratic institutions, 
but an entire ignorance how far the people of the United Slates 
lived up to, or fell below, their own theory. I had read what- 
ever i could lay hold of that had been written about them; 
but was unable to satisfy myself that, after all, I understood 
anything whatever of their condition. As to knowledge of 
them, my mind was nearly a blank : as to opinion of their 
state, 1 did nol carry Ihc germ of one. 

1 landed At New York on the 19th of September, 1831 : paid 
a short visit the next week to Paterson, in New Jersey, to see 
the eoltou factories there, and the falls of the Passaic; and 
passed through New York again on my way to slay with some 
friends on the banks of the Hudson, and at Slockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. On the 6th of October, I joined some companions 
at Albany, with whom 1 travelled through the Stale of New 
York, seeing Trenton Falls, Auburn, and Buffalo, to the Falls 
of Niagara. Here I remained nearly a week; ihen, after 
spending a few days at Buffalo, 1 embarked on Lake Erie, land- 
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ing in Ihe back of Pennsylvania, and [ravelling down through 
Meadvillc to Pittsburgh, spending a few days at each, plan-. 
Then, over [he Allegbanies to Northumberland, on the fork of 
the Susquehanna, the abode of Priestley after his exile, and 
his burial place. 1 arrived at Northumberland on the lllh -of 
October, and left it, after visiting sume villages in [he neigh- 
bourhood, on the 17lh, for Philadelphia, where 1 remained 
nearly six weeks, having very extensive intercourses with its 
various society. My slay at Baltimore was three weeks, and 
at Washington five. Congress was al that lime in session, 
and i enjoyed peculiar opportunities of witnessing the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court and both houses of Congress. 
1 was acquainted with almost every eminent senator and re- 
ulnlive, holh on the administration and opposilion sides ; 
and was on friendly and inlimalc terms wilh some of Ihe judges 
of Ihe Supreme Courl. I enjoyed the hospitality of the Pre- 
sident, and of several of the heads of departments : and was, 
like everybody else, in society from morning liil night of every 
day ; as the custom is at Washington. One day was devoted 
lo a visit to Mount Vernon, the abode and burial-place of 
Washington. 

On the 18th of February 1 arrived al Montpelier, the seat 
of Mr. and Mrs. Madison, with whom 1 spent two days, which 
were wholly occupied with rapid conversation ; Mr. Madison's 
share of which, various and beautiful lo a remarkable degree, 
will never he forgotten by me. His clear reports of llic prin- 
ciples and history of tho Constitution of the linked Stales, his 
insight into (he condition, his speculations on the prospects of 
nations, his wise playfulness, his placid contemplation of pre- 
sent affairs, his abundant household anecdotes of Washington, 
Franklio, and Jefferson, were incalculably valuable and ex- 
ceedingly delightful lo me. 

The intercourse which I had with Chief Justice Marshall was 
of Ihe same character, though not nearly so copious. Nothing 
in either dclighlcd me more than their hearty admiration of 
each other, notwithstanding some wide differences in their 
political views. They are both gone; and 1 now deeply feel 
what a privilege it is lo have known them. 

From Mr. Madison's 1 proceeded lo Charlottesville, and 
passed Iwo days amidst the hospitalities of tho Professors of 
Jefferson's University, and their families. I was astonished to 
learn that this institution had never before been visited by a 
British traveller. I can only be sorry for British travellers 
who have missed the pleasure. A few days more were given 
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to Richmond, where the Virginia legislature was in session : 
aad then ensued a long wintry journey though North and 
South Carolina to Charleston, occupying from the 2nd to the 
lllh of March. The hospitalities of Charleston are renowned; 
and I enjoyed them in their perfection for a fortnight; and 
then a renewal of the same kind of pleasures at Columbia, 
South Carolina, for ten days. 1 traversed the southern States, 
staying three days at Augusta, Georgia, and nearly a fortnight 
in and near Montgomery, Alabama; descending next the 
Alabama river to Mobile. After a short stay there, and a re- 
sidence often days at New Orleans, I went up tho Mississippi 
and Ohio to the month of the Cumberland river, which I as- 
cended to Nashville, Tennessee. 1 visited the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, and spent three weeks at Lexington. I de- 
scended the Ohio to Cincinnati; and after slaying there ten 
days, ascended the river again, landing in Virginia, visiting 
the Hawk's Nest, Sulphur Springs, Natural Bridge, and Weyer's 
Cave, arriving at New York again on the Ulh of July, 1835. 
The autumn was spent among the villages and smaller towns 
of Massachusetts, in a visit to Dr. Channing in Rhode Island, 
and in an excursion to the mountains of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. The winter was passed in Boston, with the ex- 
ception of a trip to Plymouth, for " Forefather's Day." In the 
Spring 1 spent seven weeks in New York; and a month in a 
farmhouse at Stockbridge, Massachusetts ; making an excur- 
sion, meanwhile, to Saratoga and Lake George. My last 
journey was with a parly of friends, far into the west, visiting 
Niagara again, proceeding by Lake Eric to Detroit, and across 
the territory of Michigan. We swept round the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Michigan to Chicago : went a long day's jour- 
ney down into the prairies, back to Chicago, and by the Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and St. Clair to Detroit, visiting Mackinaw 
by the way. We landed from Lake Eric at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the 13lh of July; and travelled through the interior of 
Ohio till we joined the river at Beaver. We visited Rapp's 
Settlement at Economy, on the Ohio, and returned to New 
York from Pittsburgh, by the canal route through Pennsyl- 
vania, and the rail-road over the Alleghanies. I sailed from 
New York for England on the 1st of August, 1836, having 
then been absent just two years. 

In the course of this tour, I visited almost every kind of 
institution. The prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and Nash- 
ville : the insane and other hospitals of almost every con- 
siderable place: the literary and scientific institutions; tbo 
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factories of the north; ihc plantations of tlie south ; the farms 
of tbe west. I livoll in houses which mighl be called palaces, 
in log-houses, and in a farm-house. I travelled much in wa- 
gons, as well as stages ; also on horseback, and in some of the 
host and worst of steam-boats. I saw weddings, and chris- 
tenings ; the gatherings of the richer at watering places, and 
nf the humbler at country festivals. 1 was present at orations, 
At land sales, and in the slave market. I was in frequent at- 
tendance on the Supreme Court and the Senate ; and witness- 
ed some of the proceedings of state legislatures. Above all, 
I was received into the bosom of many families, not as a 
stranger, but as a daughter or a sister. I am qualified, if any 
one is, to testify to the virtues and the peace of the homes of 
the United Stales; and let it not be thought a breach of con- 
fidence, if 1 should be found occasionally to have spoken of 
these out of the fulness of my heart. 

It would be nearly impossible lo relate whom I knew, 
during my travels. Nearly every eminent man in politics, 
science and literature, and almost every distinguished woman, 
would grace my list. I have respected and beloved friends of 
each political parly; and of nearly every religious denomi- 
nation; among slave-holders, colonisation ists, and aboli- 
tionists; among farmers, lawyers, merchants, professors, and 
clergy. I travelled among several tribes of Indians ; and 
spent months in the southern Slates, with negroes Over at my 

Such were my means of information. Willi regard lo my 
power of making use of them, I have but a few words to say. 

It has been frequently mentioned to me that my being a wo- 
man was ono di sad van tajie : and niv being previously heard of, 
another. In this I do not agree. 

1 am sure, I have seen much more of domcslic life than 
could possibly have been exhibited to any gentleman travel- 
ling through the country. The nursery, ihe boudoir, the 
kitchen, are all excellent schools in which lo learn Ihe morals 
and manners of a people ■ and, as for public and professional 
affairs,— those may always gain full information upon such 
matters, who really feel an interest in them,— be ihey men 
or women. No people in the world can be moru frank, con- 
fiding and affectionate, or more skilful and liberal in communi- 
cating information, than 1 have ever found Ihe Americans lo 
he. I never asked in vain; and 1 seldom had to ask at all; so 
carefully were my inquiries anticipated, and my aims so com- 
plelely understood. I doubt whether a single fact lhai 1 
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wished lo learn, or any doctrine tbal 1 desired to comprehend, 
was ever kepi from me because 1 was a woman. 

As for the other objection, 1 can only state my belief, thai 
ray friends and I found personal acquaintance so much plea- 
sanler than any previous knowledge by hearsay, that we al- 
ways forgot that we had heard of each other before. It would 
be preposterous lo suppose lhat, received as I was into inti- 
mate confidence, any false appearances could be kept up on 
account of any preconceptions thai could have been enter- 
tained of me. 

I laboured under only one peculiar disadvantage, that 1 am 
aware of; but thai one is incalculable. I mean my deafness. 
This does not endanger the accuracy of my information, I 
believe, as far as it goes ; because 1 carry a trumpet of re- 
markable fidelity; an instrument, moreover, which seems to 
exert some winning power, by which 1 gain more in lele-ri- 
tltts than is given to people who bear general conversation. 
Probably its charm consists in the new feeling which it im- 
parts of ease and privacy in conversing with a deaf person. 
However this may be, I can hardly imagine fuller revelations 
lo be made in household intercourse than my trumpet brought 
to mc. But 1 am aware thai there is no estimating the loss, 
in a foreign country, from not hearing tile casual conversation 
of all kinds of people, in the streets, stages, hotels, etc. 1 am 
aware that the lights which are thus gathered up by the tra- 
veller for himself are often far more valuable than the most 
elaborate accounts of things offered to him with an express 
design. This was my peculiar disadvantage. It could not be 
helped ; and it cannot be explained away. I mention it, that 
the value of my testimony may be lowered according to the 
supposed worth of this circumstance. 

Much is ofteu said about the delicacy to be observed, in the 
acl of revealing the history of one's travels, towards the hosts 
and other friends of the traveller, who have reposed con- 
fidence in him. The rule seems tome a very plain one, which 
reconciles truth, honour and utility. My rule is to speak of 
the public acta of public persons, precisely as if I had known 
them only in their public character. This may be sometimes 
difficult, and sometimes painful, to the writer; hut it leaves 
no just cause of complaint to any one else. Moreover, I hold 
it allowable and necessary to make use of opinions and facts 
offered in lire-side confidence, as long as no clue is afforded, 
by which they may he traced luck Isi .my particular fiiu-side. 
If any of my American friends should find in this hook traces 
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of old conversations and incidents, let Ih em keep their own 
counsel, and be assured that the conversation and facts remain 
private between them and me. Thus far, all is safe ; and fur- 
ther than this, no honourable person would wish to go. 

This is not the place in which to speak of my obligations or 
of my friendships. Those who know hestwhal 1 have in mj 
heart to say meet me here under a new relation. In these 
pages, we meet as writer and readers. I would only entreat 
them to bear this distinction in mind, and not to measure my 
attachment to themselves by anything this book may contain 
about their country and their nation. The bond which unites 
us bears no relation to clime, birth-place, or instiutlions. In 
as far as our friendship is faithful, we are fellow-citizens of 
another and a belter country than theirs or mine. 
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POLITICS. 

" Those unalterable relation) which Providence hai or- 
dained lhal everything should bear to every olber. These relations, 
which arc Irulh itself, the foundation of virtue, and conscquenlly, the 
only measure! of happiness, should be likewise Ihe only meaurps by 
which wo should direct our reasoning. To these wo should conform in 
good earnest, and nM think lo force nature, and the whole order or iicr 
system, by a compliance with our prldo and folly, (o conform In our 
artificial regulations. II is by a conformity to ibis method wo owe t[io 
discovery of the few truths we know and the liltle liberty and rat. ual 
happiness wo enjoy." Burls. 

Mh. Madisou remarked to mc, lhal Ihe United States had 
been "useful in proving tilings before held impossible." Of 
such proofs, he adduced several. Others, which he did not 
mention, have since occurred lo me; and, among them, the 
pursuit of ihe d priori method in forming a constitution : — 
Ihe d priori method, as it is sljled by its enemies, though its 
advocates, with more reason, call it the inductive method. Till 
the formation of Ihe government of the United Slates, it had 
been generally supposed, and it is so still by the majority of 
the old world, that a sound theory of government can be con- 
structed only oul of Ihe experience of man in governments ; 
the experience mankind has had of despotisms, oligarchies, 
and the mixtures of ihesc with small portions of democracy. 
Bui the essential condition of the fidelity of Ihe ioduclivc me- 
thod is, lhal all the elements ofexperience should be included. 
lf,in this particular problem, of the true theory of government, 
we take all experience of government, and leave out all ex- 
perience of man, except in his hitherto governing or governed 
stale, we shall never reach a philosophical conclusion. The 
vol. i. 1 
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true application of the inductive method hero is ti> test a 
theory of government deduced from the principles ofbiimau 
nature, by the results of all governments of which mankind 
has had experience. No narrower hasis will serve for such 
an induction. Such a method of finding a good theory of go- 
vernment was considered impossible, till the United Stales 
"proved** it. 

This proof can never be invalidated by anything that can 
now happen in the L'niled Slates. It is common to say "Wait; 
these are early d iys. The experiment will fail yet." The 
experiment of the particular constitution of the United Slates 
may fail; but the great principle which, whether successfully 
or not, it strives to embody,— the capacity of mankind for self- 
government,— is established for ever. It has, as Mr. Madison 
said, proved a thing previously held impossible. If a revolu- 
tion were to take place to-morrow in the United Slates, it rc^ 
mains an historical fact that, for half a century, a people has 
been self-governed ; and, till it can be proved" that the self- 
government is the cause of the instability, no revolution, or 
scries of revolutions, can tarnish the lustre, any more iban 
they can impair the soundness of the principle that mankind 
are capable of self-government. The United Stales have in- 
deed been useful in proving these two things, before held iid- 
possible ; the finding a true theory of government, by reason- 
ing from the principles of human nature, as well as from the 
experience of governments; and the capacity of maukind for 
self-government. 

It seems strange that while politics are unquestionably a 
branch of moral science, bearing no other relation than tn the 
duty and happiness of man, the great principles of his nature 
should have been neglected by politicians— with the exception 
of his love of power and desire of gain, — till a set of men as- 
sembled in the Stale House at Philadelphia, in the eighteenth 
century, and there throned a legitimate political philosophy 
in the place ofa deposed king. The rationale of all preceding 
governments had been, " men love power, therefore there 
must be punishments for rulers who. having already mucb, 
would seize more. Men desire gain; therefore there must he 
punishments for those, rulers or ruled, who would appropinlo 
the gains of olhcrs." The rationale of the new and " impos- 
sible " government is "that all men are created equal ; that 
tbey are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among them arc life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure those rights, governments are insli- 
tuled among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
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of (he governed." (I) This last recognizes, over an J almvo 
wh u t the former admits, (lie great principles of indefeasible 
rights; human equality in relation [o these; an# [ho obligation 
of universal justice. 

These, then, are the principles which the statesmen fn tho 
Slate House at Philadelphia announced as the soul of their 
embryo institutions ; and the rule through which (hey were 
to woik was no less than that golden one which seems lo have 
been, by some unhappy chance, omitted in the bibles of other 
statesmen — " Do unto others as ye would (hat they should do 
unlo you." Perhaps it may be reserved for lb. e,ir country lo 
prove yet one more impossible thing — that men can live by 
the rule which their Maker has given Ihem to live by. Mean- 
while, every true citizen of ibat country must necessarily be 
content to have bis self-government tried by the tost of these 
principles, lo which, by his citizenship, he has become n sub- 
scriber. He will scorn all comparisons, instituted as a lest of 
merit, between bis own BovtrnmeNl and those of other toon- 
tries, which be must nei-essarilv consider as of narrower scope 
and lowef aim. Whether surh comparisons ba instituted 
abroad in a spirit of contempt, or al borne in a spirit of com- 
placency, be will regard ihem equally as irrelevant, and 
proving nothing to Ibe best purposes of true citizens. Hewitt 
disdain every test but that furnished by Ibe great principle* 
propounded in the Slate House at Philadelphia; and be will 
quarrel wilh no results fairly brought out by such a lest, whe- 
ther they inspire him wiili*hame,or with complacency. In 
either case, he will be animated by Ihem. 

ir the politics of a country be really derived from funda- 
mental principles of human nature and morals, tho economy, 
manners, and religion of that country must bo designed lo 
harmonise wilh these principles. The same tost must be ap- 
plicable lo all. The inalienable right of all the human race to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, must control the 
economical, as well as ihe political arrangements of a people ; 
and the hiw of universal justice must regulate all social inter- 
course, and direct all administration of religion. 

Politics are morals, all tho world over; that is, politics 
universally implicate the duty and happiness of man. Every 
branch of morals is, and ought lo be considered, a universal 
concern, lindor despotic governments, there is a pretension, 
more or less sincere, on Ihe part of the rulers, lo moral re- 
gards; but from these the bulk of the people arc, by common 
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consent, cut off. If the bulk of Ibe people saw the truth, that 
the principles of politics affect them, — are the message of their 
Maker (as principles are) lo Ihem, as well as to their rulers, 
they would become moral agents in regard lo politics, .-mil 
despotism would be at an end. As it is, they pay their taxes, 
and go out to war when they are hid, are thankful when ihey 
arc left unmolested by their government, and sorry or angry 
when tbey feel themselves oppressed; and there they end. 
It is owing to their ignorance of politics being morals — i. e. 
matters of equal concern lo all— that this truth is not made 
manifest in action in every country on ihe globe that has any 
government at ail. 

The same is the case of the unrepresented under govern- 
ments which arc not called despotic. According to the prin- 
ciples professed by the United Stales, there is there a rectifi- 
cation of this mighty error— a correction of this grand over- 
sight. In that self-governing nation, all are held lo have an 
equal interest in the principles of its institutions, and lo be 
bound in equal duly to walch Iheir workings. Poliiics there 
are universal duty. None are exempted from obligation hut 
the unrepresented; and they, in theory, are none. However 
■various may be the tribes of inhabitants in those States, what- 
ever part of Ihe world may have been their birth-place, or 
thai of their fathers, however broken may be Iheir language, 
however noble or servile their employments, however exalted 
or despised their slate, all are declared lo be bound together 
by equal political obligation, as firmly as under any other law 
of personal or social duty. The president, the senator, the go- 
vernor, may lake upon himself some additional responsibility, 
as the physician and lawyer do in other departments of office; 
but Ihey arc under precisely the same political obligation as 
the German settler, whose axe echoes through the lonely 
forest ; and the Southern planter, who is occupied with his 
hospitalities; and the .^ew England merchant, whose thoughts 
arc on the sea; and the Irishman, in bis shanty on the canal- 
bank ; and the negro, hoeing cotton in the hot field, or basking 
away his sabbath on the shore of the Mississippi. Genius, 
knowledge, wealth, may in other affairs set a man above bis 
fellows ; but not in this. Weakness, ignorance, poverty may 
exempt a man from other obligations ; but not from ibis. The 
theory of the government of the I oitcd Slates has grasped 
and embodied the mighty principle, that politics are morals; 
— that is, a matter of universal and equal concern. We shall 
have lo see whelher this principle is fully acted out. 

Implicated with this is the theory, [hat Ihe majority will be 
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in Uii' right, bnlh as to the choice of principles which are In 
govern particular cases, and the agenls who aw to work 
them. Tim theory, nbvinuslv jusl as il appears, as lung as it 
is applied to mailers of universal and equal concern, cannot 
be set aside without overthrowing all with which it is in- 
volved. Wo shall have lo sec, also, whether this priueiplc 
is effectually carried out. 

Implicated with this, again, is the principle that a mutable, 
or rather elastic form, must he given to every institution. 
" The majority are in the right. 1 ' Such is the theory. Few 
i ii di vii! o.i Is of ibis majnrii y can act for longer than two-score 
years and ten; few for so long. ,\o one ran suppose (lint his 
successor will think or feel as he docs, however strict may he 
the regard of each lo the fundamental principles which are lo 
regulate his citizenship. It is nh-oliitelv neee—arv, lo secure 
permanence lo the recognition of those principles, that there 
should be liberty lo change the form which contains them. 
Else, in the endless variety of human views and interests, 
there is danger lesl men. being prohibited from producing a 
correspondence between the principles thev recognise, and 
the forms they desire, should, because interdicted from out- 
ward change, gradually alter the spirit of their government. 
In such a case, men would be some lime in discovering llial 
the fair body of ihcir constitution has become possessed, 
while they had supposed her inspired : and, to pass over the- 
mischiefs which might happen dining the period of her 
possession, the work of exorcism would he difficult and pc- 



CHAPTER I. 

PARTIES, 

" For these are ttio men that, when they have plajed (heir parts, and 
had their eiils, must utep out, and give the moral of their «cenes, 
and deliver unto posterity an inventory of Itieir virtues and vicej." 

Sir Thomai BrMMt- 

The first gentleman who greeted me on my arrival in the 
United Stales, a few minutes afier I had landed, informed mc 
without delay, that I had arrived at an unhappy crisis: that 
the institutions of the country would he in ruins before ray 
return lo England ; thai the levelling spirit was desolating so- 
ciety ; and that the United Slates were on the verge of a mi- 
litary despotism. This was so very like what I had been ac- 
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customed lo hear at home, from lime to time, since my child- 
hood, that I was nut (guilt; so much alarmed as I might have 
been without tuch prior experience. It was amusing too lo 
find America so veritably the daughter of England. 

I looked around me carefully, in all my travels, till 1 reached 
Washington, but could see no signs of despotism ; even less 
of military. Except the officers and cadets at West Point, 
and some militia on a training day at Saugorlies, higher up 
on the Hudson, I saw nothing tbal could be called military; 
and officers, cadets, and militia, appeared all perfectly in- 
nocent of any design to seize upon the government. At 
Washiuglon, I ventured to ask an explanation from one of 
the moit honoured statesmen now living; who told me, with 
a smile, that the country had been in " a crisis" for fifty year* 
past; and would be for fifty years to came. 

This information was my comfort, from day to day, till I 
.became sufficiently acquainted with the country to need such 
support no longer. Mournful predictions, like that 1 have 
quoted, were made e6 often, that it was easy to learn how they 
originated. 

In the United States, as elsewhere, there are, and have al- 
ways been, two parties in politics, whom it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish on paper, by a statement of their principles, but 
whose course of action may, in any given case, he pretty con- 
fidently anticipated. 11 is remarkable how nearly their posi- 
tive statements of political doctrine agree, while they differ 
in almost every possible application of their common prin- 
ciples. Close and continued tilKi'rvalinn of their agreements 
and differences is necessary before the British traveller can 
fully comprehend their mutual relation. In England, the dif- 
ferences of parlies are bo broad,— between those who would 
have the people governed for the convenience of their rulers; 
those who would have the many governed, for their good, 
by the will of the few ; and those who would have the people 
govern themselves;— that it is, for some lime, difficult to com- 
prehend bow there should be party differences as wide in a 
country where the first principle of government is that the 
people are lo govern themselves. The case, however, be- 
comes clear in time : and, amidst a half century of " crises," 
the same order and sequence become discernible which run 
through the whole course of human affairs. 

As long as men continue as differently organized as they 
now are, there will ho two parties under every government. 
Even if their outward fortunes could bo absolutely equalised, 
there would be, from individual constitution alone, an arislo- 
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cracv and a democracy ill every bud. The fearful by nature 
would compose an aristocracy . the hopeful liy nature a demo- 
cracy, were all other causes of divergence done away. U ben 
to these coosliiulion.il differences are added all those outward 
circumstances which go lo increase tbu fear arid ibe hope, 
the mutual misDndertlandiDgs of p.irties are no longer lo 
lie wondered at. Men wh» havo gained wealth, whosu 
hope is fuliitli'd, aud who fear loss by change, are naturally 
of the aristocratic ■ 1 1 - so are. men of learning who uu- 
cmisciously identifying learning and wisdom, b ar Ibe eleva- 
tion uf the ignorant to a station like their own. So are men 
of talent, who, having gained the power which is the Gl re- 
compense of achievement, dread ibe having to yield it to 
numbers instead of desert. So are many more who feel the 
almost universal fear of having lo part with educational pre- 
judices, with doctrines with which honoured teachers nou- 
rished the pride of youth, and prepossessions inwoven with 
all that has been lo ibem most pure, lolly, and graceful. Out 
of these a large- aristocratic (lass m us I even where be tunned. 

Out of the hopeful,— the rising, not the risen,— the aspiring, 
not the satisfied, — must a still larger class he everywhere 
furmed. 11 will include all who have most lu gain and least 
lo lose ; and most of those who, in ihe present stale of educa- 
tion, have gained their knowledge from actual life, rather 
than, or as well as, from bouks. [I will include Ibe adven- 
turers of society, and also the philanthropists, ll will include, 
moreover, — an accession, small in number, but inestimable in 
power,— the men of genius. It is characteristic of genius lo 
he hopeful and aspiring. It is characteristic of genius lo break 
Op Ibe artificial arrangements ol'i ouvciitimialisin, and to view 
mankind in true perspective, in their gradations of iuberent 
ralher than of adventitious wurlh. Genius is therefore essen- 
tially democratic, and has always been so, whatever lilies its 
gifted ones may have w orn, or on whatever subjects they may 
have exercised their gifts. To whatever extent men of genius 
have been aristocratic, Ihey have been so in spite of Ibeir ge- 
nius, not in consistency with il. The instances are so few, 
and their deviations from the democratic principle so small, 
that men of genius must be considered as included in ibe dc~ 
mo era tic class. 

Genius being rare, and its claims bul tardily allowed by 
those who have attained greatness by other means, il seems 
as if the weight or influence possessed by the aristocratic 
parly, — by lhat party which, generally speaking, includes the 
wealth, learning, and talents of the country,— must overpower 
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all opposition. If this is found not to be the case, if it bo found 
that the democralic parly has achieved everything that has 
hern achieved since the United Stales' constitution began to 
work, it is no wonder that there is panic in many hearts, and 
that I heard from so many tongues of the desolations of the 
"levelling spirit," and the approaching ruin of political in- 
stitutions. 

These classes may be distinguished in another way. The 
description which Jefferson gave of the federal and repub- 
lican parties of 1799 applies to the federal and democralic 
parlies of (his day, and to the aristocratic and democralic par- 
ties of every time and country. "One," says Jefferson, "fears 
most the ignorance of the people; the other, the selfishness 
of rulers independent of them." 

There is much reason in both these fears. The unreason- 
ableness of parly lies in enlerlaining the one fear, and not Ihe 
Other. No argument is needed to prove thai rulers are prone 
to selfishness and narrowness of views: and no one can have 
witnessed Ihe injuries Ibat the poor suffer in old countries, — 
the education of hardship and insult that furnishes them with 
their only knowledge of the highest classes, without being 
convinced that Iheir ignorance is to be feared ;— their igno- 
rance, not so much of books as of liberty and law. In old 
countries, the i|ueslion remains open whether Ihe many 
should, on account of their ignorance, be kept still in a slate 
of political servitude, as some declare: or whether they 
should be gradually prepared for political freedom, as others 
think, by an amelioration of their condition, and by being 
educated in schools; or whether, as yet others maintain, the 
exercise of political rights and duties be not the only possible 
political education. In the New World, no such question re- 
mains to be debated. It has no large, degraded, injured, 
dangerous (white) class who can afford the slightest pretence 
for a panic-cry about agrarianism. Throughout the prodigious 
expanse of that country, 1 saw no poor men, except a few in- 
temperate ones. 1 saw some very poor women : but Cod and 
man know that the time has not come for women to make 
their injuries even heard of. 1 saw no beggars but two pro- 
fessional ones, who are making their fortunes in the streets of 
Washington. 1 saw no table spread, in the lowest order of 
houses, that had not meat and bread on it. Every factory 
child carries ils umbrella; and pig-drivers wear spectacles. 
With the exception of the foreign paupers on tho seaboard, 
and Ihosc who arc steeped in -sensual vice, neither of which 
classes can be politically dangerous, there are none who have 
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not the same interest in the security nf properly as the richest 
merchant of Salem, or planter of Louisiana. Whether the less 
wealthy class will not ho the first lo draw nut from reason and 
experience ihe true philosophy <if properly, is another qucs- 
lion. Ml wo have lo do with now is their equal interest with 
their richer neighbours in the security of property, in the pre- 
sent slate of society. Law and order are as important to the 
man who holds land for Ihe subsistence of his family, or who 
earns wap's llial he may have land of his own lo die upon, as 
10 any member of the president's cabinet. 

Nor is Iherc much more to fear from the ignorance of the 
bulk of Ihe people in the United Stales, than from their po- 
verty. II is loo Iron that there is moth ignorance; so much 
as to be an ever-present peril. Though, as a whole, the nation 
is, prohably, heller informed than any oilier enlirc nalion, il 
cannot be denied that their knowledge is far inferior to what 
their safely and their virtue require. But uhose ignorance is 
il? And ignorance of what ? If the professors of colleges 
have book-knowledge, which Ihe owner of a log-house has 
not; the owner of a log-house has very often, as 1 can testify, 
a knowledge of natural law. political rights, and economical 
fact, which Ihe college-professor has nut. I often longed In 
confront some of each class, lo see whether Ibere was any 
common ground on which Ihey could meet. If not, the one 
mil;!)! hring ihe eh arse of ignorance asjuslly as the other. If 
a common ground could lie discovered, it would have been in 
their equal relation lo Ihe government under wbicli they live : 
in which case, Ihc natural conclusion would be, that each un- 
derstood bis own interests best, and neither could assume su- 
periority oyer the other. The particular ignorance of the 
countryman may expose hioi to he Haltered and cheated by an 
oratorical office-seeker, or a dishouesl new spaper. But, on the 
other band, the professor's want of knowledge of Ihe actual 
affairs of ihe main , and his eduralional Idases, are jusl as likely 
lu cause bim to vote contrary to the public interest. No one 
who has observed society in America will question the exis- 
tence or the evil of ignoraocc there: hut neither will he 
question that such real knowledge as they have is pretty fairly 
shared among them. 

1 I ravelled by iv;i;uii, with a parly of friends, in the interior 
of Ohio. Our driver must be a man of great and various 
knowledge, if he questions all strangers as be did us, and 
ohiains as copious answers. He told us where and how he 
lived, of bis nine children, of bis literary daughters, and the 
pains he was at to gel hooks for them ; and of his hopes from 
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his girl of fourteen, who writes poetry, which he keeps a 
secret, lest she should he spoiled, lie told us lhal he seldom 
lets his fingers touch a novel, because the consequence always 
is thai his business stands still till the novel is finished ; " and 
lhal doesn't suit.'' lie recited to us. Pope's " Happy the man 
whose wish aud care," etc. saying that il suited his idea ex- 
actly. He asked both the ladies present whether they had 
written a book. Both bad; and be carried away the lilies, 
that be might buy the hooks for bis daughters. This man is 
fully informed of the value of Ihe Union, as wo had reason to 
perceive ; and it is difficult lo see why be is not as lit as any 
other man lo choose the representatives of his interests. Yet, 
here is a specimen of his conversation with one of the ladies 
of the party. 

" Was the book that you wrote on natural philosophy, 
madam?" 

"No; I know nothing about natural philosophy." 
"Hum! Because one lady has done thai pretty well:— hit 
it I — Miss Porter, you know." 
"What Miss Porter?" 

"She (hat wrole 'Thaddcus of Warsaw,' you know. She 
did il pretty well there/' 

As an antagonist case, take the waitings of a gentleman of 
very distinguished station in a highly aristocratic section of 
society; — waitings over Ihe extent of the suffrage. 

" What an enormity il is that such a man as Judge , 

there, should stand on no higher level in politics than Ihe 
man that grooms bis horse 1" 

" Why should he? 1 suppose they have both gol all they 
want,— full representation : and they thus bear precisely the 
game relation lo ihe government." 

"Noj'-lhe judge seldom votes, because ofhis ofGce: while 
his groom can, perhaps, carry nineteen men lo vole as he 
pleases. It is monstrous I" 

" Il seems monstrous that the judge should omit his political 
duly for the sake ofhis office; and also that nineteen men 
should be led by one. Bui limiting the suffrage would not 
mend the matter. Would it not do better lo teach all the 
parlies their duty?" 

'Let who will choose between the wagon-driver and the 
scholar. Each will vole according to his own views; and Ihe 
event, — the ultimate majority, — will prove which is so far Ihe 
wiser. ' 

The vagueness of the antagonism between the two parties 
is for some time perplexing to the traveller in America ; and 
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he docs nol know whether to be most amazed or amused at 
Lbe apparent triviality or the circumstances which amuse the 
strongest parly emotions. After a while, a body comes out of 
the mystery, and be grasps a substantial cause of dissension. 
From the day when the first constitution was formed, there 
have been alarmist*, who talk tifa " crisis:" and from lbe day 
when the second began its nperalintis. lbe alarm has, very 
nalurallv, taken its subject mailer from lbe failure of the first. 
The lir>l general government came to a sland through weak- 
ness. The entire nalion kept itself in order till a new one 
was formed and sel In work. As soou as lbe danger was 
over, and the nalion proved, by the last possible test, duly 
convinced of the advantages of public order, the limiil parly 
look frigbl lesl lbe general government should slid not he 
Strong enough; and ihis tendency, of course, set lbe hupeful 
party to watch lesl it should be made too slrong. The panic 
and antagonism were al their height in 1799.(1) A fearful 
collision of parlies look plan 1 , winch ended in lbe establish- 
ment of the hopeful policy, which has continued, wilh few in- 
lerruplions, since. The executive palronage was retrenched, 
taxes were taken oil', the people were re-assured, and all is, 
as yet, safe. While lbe leaders of the old federal parly retired 
to Llieir KsscK juntn, and elsewhere, to sigh for monarchy, 
and yearn towards Kuglatiii. lbe greater number threw alt 
their fears, and joined the republican party. There are now 
very few left lo profess Ihe politics of the old federalists. I 
mcl with only two who openly avowed their desire for a mo- 
narchy; and nol many more who prophesied one. But there 

(1) Jefferson writes, September, 1798, "Tho most Iung-slglded poli- 
tician could nol, seven yetri ago. have imagined that the people of Ihti 
wide eilended rniiiiic> emild havi; been envclup,-.il in -uch delusion, and 
made io much afraid or themselves and their own power, ns lo surrender 
il spontaneously lo those wlio aro miiiiEUvring them into a form of 
government, Itiu principal branches of which may be beyond iLoir 
control." 

Again, March, lSOi :— "Yon have understood thai the revolutionary 
movements in Europe had, by industry and arlilicc, been wrought into 
objects of terror in this country, and lind really involved a great pnrlion 
or our well -mean in grit liens In a panic which was perfectly unar ruuiilatili', 
and during lbe prevalence of which they were led tn support measures 
the mint insane. They* arc new pretty ilmr.iuulily recovered rrom II, 
and sensible of tlie mischief which was dime, and preparing to be done, 
bid Ihclr minds continued a little longer under that derangement. The 
recovery bids fair to bo complete, ami to uhlilerale entirely the line or 
party ilmsiiin, wliidi had been io strongly drawn." — Jtf(irioa'i Correi- 
ponditice, vol. ill. pp. 4UI, 457. 
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Mill is a federal parly, and lb ere ever will be. It is as ine- 
vitable that there will be always some who will fear ihe too 
great strength .of the slate governments, as lhat there will be 
many who will have the same fear about the general govrrn- 
menl. Instead of seeing in Ibis any cause for dismay, »r even 
regret, the impartial observer will recognise in this mutual 
walcb fulness the best security that the case admits of for the 
general and slate governments preserving their due relation 
to one another. IV o government ever yet worked both well 
and indisputably. A pure despotism works (apparently) in- 
disputably; but Ihe bulk of its subjects will not allow lhat it 
works well, while it wrings their heads from tbeir shoulders, 
or Iheir earnings from their hands. The government of the 
I'niled Slates is disputed at every step of its workings: but the 
bulk of (he people declare that it works well, while every 
man is bis own security fur his life and properly. 

The extreme panic of the old federal party is arcountcd for, 
and almost justified, when we remember, not only lhat the 
commerce of England had penetrated every part of the 
country, and that great pecuniary interests were therefore 
every where supposed to be at stake; but Ibal republicanism, 
like that which now exists in America, was a thing unheard of 
—an idea only half-developed in Ihe minds of those who were 
to live under it. Wisdom may spring, full-formed and ac- 
complished, from Ihe head of a god, but not from the brains 
of men. The Americans of Ihe Revolution looked round upon 
tho republics of the world, tested them by the principles of 
human nature, found tbem republican in nothing but the name, 
and produced something more democratic than any of them; 
but not democratic enough for tho circumstances which were 
in the course of arising. They saw that in Holland Ihe people 
had nothing to do with the erection of the supreme power; 
that in Poland (which was called a republic in tbeir day) (he 
people were oppressed by an incubus of monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, at once, in tbeir most aggravated forms; and that in 
Venice a small body of hereditary nobles exercised a stern 
sway. They plauned something far transeeudingin democracy 
any republic yet heard of; and they are not to be wondered 
at, or blamed, if, when their work was done, they feared they 
bad gone loo far. They bad done much in preparing the 
way for the second birth of their republic in 1789, aRd for a 
third in 1801, when the republicans came into power ; and 
from which date, free government in the United States may 
be said to have started on its course. 

A remarkable sign of those times remains on record, which 
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shows how different llie state of fueling and opinion was then 
from any that could now prevail anion/; a large and honourable 
body in the republic 'the. society of 'he Cincinnati, an asso- 
ciation of olliceriof the revolutionary army, anil ulher honor- 
able persons, ordered Ibeir proceedings in a manorr totally 
inconsistent with the Grst principles of republicanism ; having 
secret correspondences, dectin themselves wilb an order, 
which was to he hereditary, drawing a line of distinction 
between military nod other alliens, and uniting in a secret 
bond the chiefs of the first families of the respective Stales. 
Such ao association, formed on the model u( some which 
might be more or less necessary or convenient in the mo- 
narchies of the old world, could not be allowed to exist in its 
feudal form in the young republic; and, accordingly, the 
hereditary principle, and the power of adopting honorary 
members, were relinquished; and the society is heard of no 
more, it has had its use in showing how the minds of the 
earlier republicans were imbued with monarchical prepos- 
sessions, and how large .- the reasonable allowance which 
must be made for llie apprcbensinns of men, who, having 
Rone further in democracy than any who had preceded tbein, 
were destioed lo see others outstrip themselves. Adams, 
Hamilton, Washington! what names are these! Yet Adams 
in tboso days believed the Knglisb constitution would be 
perfect, if some defects and abuses were remedied. Hamilton 
believed it would be impracticable, if such alterations were 
made ; and dial, in its iben existing stale, it was the. very 
best government that had ever been devised. Washington 
was absolutely republican in his principles, but did not enjoy 
the strong faith, the entire trust in the people, which is ibo 
atlendaot privilege of those principles. Such meo, pressed 
out from among the multitude by the strong force of emergency , 
proved themselves worthy of their mission of national re- 
demption; but, though wc may now be unable lo single nut 
any who, in these cnmpar.ilUi'lj quiet limes, can be measured 
against them, we are not thence lo conclude that society, as 
a whole, has not advanced; and Ibat a policy which would 
have appeared dangerous lo Ihera, may not be, at present, 
safe and reasonable. 

Advantageous, therefore, as il may be, thai Ihu present 
federal party should be perpetually on the watch against ihe 
encroachments of Ihe slate governments,— useful as their in- 
cessant recurrence to the firs I prat I ices, as well as principles, 
of the constitution may be,— it would be for their comfort lo 
remember, that Ihe elasticity uf their institutions isa perputual 
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safeguard; and, nisei, Ihat the silent influence of the federal 
head of their republics has a sedative effect which its framers 
themselves did nol anticipate, it they compare the fickleness 
and turbulence of very small republics, — Rhode Island, for 
instance, — with the tranquillity of the largest, or of the con- 
federated number, it is obvious that the existence of a federal 
head keeps down more quarrels than ever appear. 

When the views of the present apprehensive federal party 
are closely looked into, lliey appear to bis inconsistent with 
one or moro of the primary principles of the constitution 
which we have stated. The majority arc right." Any 
fears of the majority are inconsistent with this maxim, and were 
always felt by me to beso, from Ibe time ] entered the country 
till I left it. 

One sunny October morning 1 was taking a drive, with my 
parly, along the shores of the pretty Owasco Lake, in iVcw 
York State, and conversing on the condition of the country 
with a gentleman who thought the political prospect less 
bright than the landscape. 1 had been less than three weeks 
in the country, and was in a slate of something like awe at the 
prevalence of, not only external competence, but intellectual 
ability. The striking effect upon a stranger of witnessing, for 
the first time, the absence of poverty, of gross ignorance, of 
all servility, of all insolence of manner, cannot be exaggerated 
in description. 1 had seen every man in the towns an in- 
dependent citizen ; every man in the country a land-owner. 
1 had seen Ihat the villages had their newspapers, the factory 
girls tbeir libraries. 1 had witnessed the controversies be- 
tween candidates for office on some difficult subjects, of 
which the people were to be [be judges. With all these things 
in my mind, and with every evidence of prosperity about mo 
in the comfortable homesleads which every turn in the road, 
and every reach of the lake, brought info view, I was thrown 
into a painful amazement by being told that the grand ques- 
tion of the lime was " whether the people should be en- 
couraged to govern themselves, or whether the wise should 
save them from themselves." The confusion of inconsist- 
encies was hero so great as to defy argument : the patronage 
among equals That was implied; the assumption as to who 
were the wise; and the conclusion that all the rest must be* 
foolish. This one sentence seemed to he the most extra- 
ordinary combination that could proceed from the lips of a 
republican. 

The expressions of fear vary according lo the pursuits, or 
habits of mind of those who entertain them i but all are in- 



consistent with the theory that the majority aro ripht. One 
fears the influence in the national councils of the " Tartar po- 
pulation" of the west, observing that men retrograde in ci- 
vilisation when thinly seltled in a fruitful country. Bui tho 
represent lives from these regions will be few while Ibcy aro 
thinly settled, and will be in ibe minority when in Ihn wrong. 
When these representatives become numerous, from the thick 
settlement of those regions, their character will have ceased 
(o become Tartar-like and formidable : even supposing that 
a Tartar-like character could co-exisl with Ibe commerce of 
tho Mississippi. Another tells me that the Slate has been, 
again and again, "on n leeshorc, and a flaw bas blown it ofT, . 
and postponed the danger; hut Ibis cannot go on forever." 
The fact here is true ; and it would seem to lead to a directly 
contrary inference. " The flaw" is the will of tbe majority, 
which might be belter indicated by a fignrc of something more 
Stable. "The majority is right." It has thus far preserved 
the safety of the slate ; and this is Ibebcsl ground for supposing 
(hat it will continue lo be a safeguard. 

One of tho most painTul apprehensions seems lo be I hat 
Ihe poorer will heavily lax tbe richer members of society ; 
the rich being always a small class. If it be true, as all parlies 
appear lo suppose, thai rulers in general arc prone In use their 
power for selfish purposes, there remains the alternative, 
whether tbe poor shall over-tax the rich, or whether Ibe 
rich shall over-lax Ihe poor : and, if one of these evils were 
necessary, few would doubt which would be the least. Bui 
tbe danger appears much diminished no the consideration 
tbal. in tbe country under our nnliee. there are not, nor are 
likely to be, the wide difference) in prupeclv which exist in 
old countries. There is no tlass of hereditary rich or poor. 
Few are very wealthy; few are poor; and every man has a 
fair chance of being rich. No surh unequal taxation has yet 
been ordained by the sovereign people; nor does there ap- 
pear to he any danger of It, while the total amount of taxation 
is so very small as in tbe United States, and ihe Interest that 
ercry one bas in the protection nf properly is so great. A 
friend in Ibe South, while eulogizing tome Ibe stale of so- 
ciety there, spoke with compassion of his northern fellow 
citizens, who were exposed lo Ihe risks of "a perpetual 
struggle between pauperism and property." Tn wblcb a 
northern friend replied, tbal it Is true Ibattbere is a perpetual 
struggle every where between piuperisro and property. Tbo 
question is, which sncceeds. In the (tailed Sialcs, the pros- 
pect is that each will succeed. Paupers may obtain what 
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they want, and proprietors will keep thai which Ihey have. As 
a mere matter of convenience, it is shorter ami easier to oh- 
la in properly hy enterprise and labour in the Lnited Stales, 
than by pulling down Ihe wealthy. Even the most despond- 
ing do not consider the case as very urgent, at present. I 
asked one of my wealthy friends, who was predicting thai in 
thirty years his children would be living under a despotism, 
why he did not remove. "Where," said he, wilb a coun- 
tenance of perplexity, " could 1 be belter off?" — which ap- 
peared to me a truly reasonable question. 

In a country, the fundamental principle of whose politics is, 
that its " rulers derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, 1 ' it is clear lhai there can be no narrowing of 
the suffrage. However earnestly some may desire this, no 
one hopes it. But it does not follow thai tho apprehensive 
minority has nothing left bul discontent. The enlightenment 
of society remains not only matter for hope, hut for achieve- 
ment. The prudent speak of Ihc benefits of education as a 
mailer of policy, while Ihe philanthropic pro mole it as a 
matter of justice. Security of person and property follows 
naturally upon a knowledge of rights. However ihe aristo- 
cracy of wealth, learning, and talent may differ among them- 
selves, as to what is the most valuable kind of knowledge, all 
will agree Ibal every kind will slrenglhen ihc bonds of society. 
In Ihis direction must the aristocracy work for their own se- 
curity. If they sufficiently provide Ihe means of knowledge 
lo the community, ihey may dismiss their fears, and resl as- 
sured thai the great theory of their government will bear any 
test ; and lhat " the majority will be in the right." 

If the fears of the aristocracy are inconsistent with the 
theory of the government under which they live, so is much 
of the practice of the democracy. Their hopefulness is rea- 
sonable; their reliance on ihe majority is reasonable. But 
there arc evils attendant on their practice of their true theories 
which may account for Ihe propounding of worse theories by 
(heir opponents. 

Learning by experience is slow work. However sure it may 
he, ilis slow; anil great is the faith and patience required by 
men who are in advance of a nation on a point which they 
feel lhat they could carry, if ihey had not to wait Ihe pleasure 
of the majority. Though the majority be right in respect of 
the whole of politics, there is scarcely a sensible man who 
may not be more in the right than (he majority with regard 
lo some one point ; and no allowance can be too great for the 
perpetual discouragement hence arising. The majority even- 
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tually wills [Lc best; but, in the present imperfection of 
knowledge, the will is long in exhibiting itself; and Hie ulti- 
mate demonstration often crowns a series of mistakes and 
failures. From this fact arises the complaint of many federal- 
ists that ihi: democratic parly is apt to adopt their measures, 
after railing both at those measures, and al the men who 
framed them. This is often true: and it is true thai, if the 
people had only bad the requisite knowledge, they would 
have dune wisely to have accepted good measures from the 
beginning, without any railing al all. Hut the knowledge 
was wanting. The next best thing that van happen is, that 
which does happen : that the people learn, and act upon their 
learning. If they arc not wise enough to adopt a good 
measure al firsl, it would lie no improvement of the ease that 
they should be too obstinate to accept it at last. The caso 
proves only that out of ignorance come knowledge, convic- 
tion, and action ; and the majority is ultimately in the right. 
Whenever there is less of ignorance to begin with, there will 
be less of the railing, which is childish enough, whether as a 
mere imputation, or as a reality. 

The great theory presumes that the majority not only will 
the best measures, but choose the best men. This is far from 
being true in practice. In no respect, perhaps, are the people 
more behind their theory than in this. The noble set of 
public servants with which tho people were blessed in their 
revolutionary period seems to have inspired them at lirst with 
a somewhat romantic faith in men who profess strong attach- 
ment to whatever has been erected into a glory of the nation; 
and, from that time to Ibis, the federal parly has, from causes 
which will be hereafter explained, furnished a far superior 
set of men to the public service than the democratic parly. 
1 found this fact almost universally admitted by the wisest 
adherents of democracy ; and out of it has arisen the mournful 
question, whether an honest man with false political princi- 
ples be not more dangerous as a ruler than an unscrupulous 
man with true political principles. I have beard the case put 
Ihus : " There is not yet a sufficiency of real friends of iho 
people willing to be their servants. They must take either a 
somewhat better set of men whose politics they disapprove, 
or a somewhat worse set of men to make tools of. They lake 
iho lools, use them, and throw them away," 

This is true ; and a melancholy Iruth it is ; since it is certain 
that whenever the people shall pertinaciously require honest 
servants, and lake due pains to ascertain their honesty, true 
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men will be forthcoming. L'ndcr God's providence, the work 
never waits for the workman. 

This fact, however, has one side as bright as the other is 
dark. It is certain that many corrupt public servants are sup- 
ported under tho helief that they are good and great men. 
No one can have attended assiduously on the course of public 
affairs at Washington, and afterwards listened to conversation 
in tbo stages, without being ennvinced of this. Ah soon as 
the mistake Is discovered, it is rectified. Retribution often 
comes sooner than it could have been looked for. Though it 
be loog delayed, The remedy is ultimately secure. Every 
corrupt faction breaks up, sooner or later, and character is 
revealed : the people let down their favourite, to hide bfs 
head, or continue to show his face, as may best suit bis con- 
venience; and forthwith choose a better man; or one be- 
lieved to bS better. In such cases, the evil lies in ignorance 
—a temporary evil; while (be principle of rectification may 
work, for aught we can see, eternally. 

Two considerations,— one of fact, another of inference,— 
may reassure those who are discouraged by these discrepan- 
cies between tho theories of the United Slates' government, 
and the practice of the democratic party, with regard to both 
measures and men. The Americans are practically acquainted 
with the old proverb, ' What is every body's business is 
nobody's business." No man stirs "first against an abuse 
which is' no more his than other people's. The abuse goes 
on till it begins to overbear law and liberty. Then the mul- 
titude arises, in the strength of the law, and crushes the abuse. 
Sufficient confirmation of this will occur to any one who has 
known the Slate histories of the Union for Ihe last twenty- 
years, and will not be wholly contradicted by Ihe condition of 
certain affairs there which now present a had aspect. Past 
experience sanctions Ihe hope that when these bad affairs 
have grown a little worse, they will be suddenly and com- 
pletely redressed. Illustrations in abundance arc at hand. 

Lotteries were formerly a great inducement to gaming in 
Massachusetts. Prudent lathers warned their sons against 
lotteries; employers warned their servants'; clergymen warned 
their flocks. Tracts, denouncing lotteries, were circulated; 
much eloquence was expended,— not in vniii, though all so- 
ber people were already convinced, and weak people were 
still unable to resist Ihe seduction. At length, a young man 
drowned himself. A disappointment in a lottery wis found to 
be the cause. A thrill of horror ran through the community. 
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Every man helped to carry Ms horror of lollerics inln the 
legislature: and Ihelr abolition followed in a irice. 

Freemasonry was once popular in the [failed Slates: ami 
no one seemed to Ihink any harm or it, though, when exa- 
mined, it clearly appears an inslilntion incompatible with true 
republicanism. The account giveu of it by sortie friend* of 
mine, formerly masons, is, that it is utterly puerile in itself 
that il may he dignified, under a despotism* hv an appliraiion 
10 foreign objects, 1ml that il Is purely mischievous iri a re- 
public. Its object, of course, is power. It ran have no oilier; 
and ought not to have this, where Hie matting Of Hie laws 
is the office of the people. Its interior obligations arc also 
violations of the deritocralic principle. All this was as true 
of masonry twelve years ago as it is now; lull masonry was 
allowed lo spread f.ir and wide. One Morgan, a. freemason; 
living in the western part of Ihe stale of flew York, did a re- 
markable deed, for which various mnlivcs are assigned, lib 
wrote a bnt)k in exposure of inasonry, its fads In 8 teriden- 
dP(. When the first pari Was printed arid secured, sonic 
mnsdlls broke into Ihe printing-office when- il was deposited, 
and destroyed as much of the w ork as they could lay hold of. 
Doing partly foiled, the; bethought themselves of stopping Ihe 
wttrk by carrying off the author. He was arrested foe a trifling 
debt, (probably fictitious.) conveyed hastily Id ii magistrates 
some miles off", who committed him for want of hail. The 
ostensible creditor arrived al Hie jail, ill the middle of the 
night, and lei him nut ; four or five men put him iulu n car- 
riage, Which made for the Canada frontier. On landing him 
on British grtlund, the masons there revised In have any con- 
cern in a matter which find gone so far. and Morgan was shut 
up in the fort at Niagara village, where ihe Niagara river flows 
into Lake Ontario. There he was fed and guarded for two 
days. Thus far, ihe testimony is express; and cone'eming 
Ihe succeeding circumstances there is no reasonable doubt. 
Ho was put Into a boat, carried out into the middle of the 
river, and thrown in, with a stone lied to his neck. Fot- four 
years, there were attempts to bring the conspirators lo jus- 
lice; but little was done. The lodges subscribed funds lo 
carry ihe actual murderers out of the country. Sheriffs, jury- 
men, constables, all umiltcd their duly with regard to ihe 
rcsl. The people were roused lo action by finding the law 
thus overawed. Anti-masonic sucielics were formed. Mas- 
sachusetts and other Slates passed laws against extra-judicial 
oaths. In such Stales, the lodges can make no new members, 
and are becoming deserted by the bid. The an ti-ma sonic 
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party flourishes, having a great principle as its basis. It has 
the control in a few Stales, and powerful influence in others. 
Morgan's disclosures have been carried on by other hands. 
A bad institution is overthrown. The people have learned 
an important lesson; and they have gone through au honour- 
able piece of discipline in making a stand for the law, which 
is the life of their body politic. 

Thus end, and thus, we may trust, will end the mistakes of 
the people, whoso professed interest is in a wise self-govern- 
ment. Some worse institutions even than masonry remain to 
be cast out. The law has been again overawed; not once, 
hut many times ; and the eyes of the world are on the people 
of the United Slates, to see what they will do. The world is 
watching to discover whether they are still sensible of the 
sacred value of unviolated law; whether they are examining 
who it is that threatens and overbears the law, and why ; and 
wholber Ihcy are proceeding towards the re-establishment of 
the peace and security of their whole community, by reso- 
lutely rooting out from among their institutions every one 
which will not bear the test of the first principles of the 
whole. 

The other ground of hope of which 1 spoke as being infer- 
ential, arises out of the imaginative political character of the 
Americans. They have not yet grown old in the ways of the 
world. Their immediate fathers hare done such a deed as 
the world never saw; and the children have not yet passed 
out of the intoxication of success. With far less of vanity and 
presumption than might have been looked for from their youth 
among Ihc nations, with an extraordinary amount of shrewd- 
ness and practical talent shared among individuals, the Ame- 
rican people are as imaginative as any nation 1 happen to have 
heard or read of. Thoy reminded mo every day of the Irish. 
The frank, confiding character of their private intercourses, 
thegenerous nature of their mutual services, the quickness and 
dexterity of their doings, their fertility of resource, their prone- 
ness to be run away with by a notion, into any extreme of ab- 
surdity — in all this, and in everything but their deficiency of 
moral independence, (for which a difference of circumstances 
will fully account,) tbey resemble the Irish. 1 regard lie Ame- 
rican people as a great embryo poel : now moody, now wild, 
but bringing out results of absolute good sense ; restless and 
wayward in action, but with deep peace at his heart : exulting 
that bo has caught the true aspect of things past, andat the depth 
offuturity which lies before him, wherein to create somethiogso 
magnificent as the world has scarcely begun lo dream of. There 
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is Ihe strongest hope of a nation that is capable of being pos- 
sessed with an idea ; and this hind of possess inn ha? been the 
peculiarity of Ihc Americans from their first day oT national 
existence till now. Their first idea was loftier than some 
which have succeeded ; but they have never lost right of the 
first. It remains to be, at intervals, apprehended anew ; and 
whenever the time shall arrive, which cannot but arrive, 
when the nation shall he so full y possessed uf the complete 
idea as by a moral necessity to act it out, they will be as far 
superior to nations which act upon the experience and expe- 
diency of their lime as the great poet is superior to common 

This time is yel very far distant ; and the American people 
have not only much to learn, and a painful discipline to en- 
dure, but some disgraceful faults to repent of and amend, 
They must give a perpetual and earnest heed to one point; to 
cherish their high democratic hope, their faith in man. The 
older they grow, the more must, they l; reverence the dreams 
of their youth." They must eschew the folly and profaneness 
so prevalent in the old world, of exalting man, abstractedly 
and individually, as a piece of God's creation, and despising 
men in the mass. The statesman in a London theatre feels 
his heart in a tumult, while a deep amen echoes through its 
chambers at Hamlet's adoration of humanity ; hut not the less, 
when ho goes home, does lie speak slightingly, compassion- 
ately, or protecfingly of the masses, the population, the canaille. 
He is awestruck with the grandeur of an individual spirit ; but 
feels nothing of the grandeur of a congregated million of like 
spirit-, because they happen to be far off. This proves nothing 
but the short-sightedness of such a man. Such shortness of 
sight afflicts some of Ihc wisest and best men in the new world. 
I know of one who regards with a humble and religious reve- 
rence the three or four spirits which have their habitation 
under his roof, and close at hand ; who begins tp doubt and 
question, in Ihe face of far stronger outward evidence of good, 
persons who are a hundred miles off; and has scarcely any 
faith left for those who happen to be over the sea. The true 
democratic hope cannot coexist with such distrust. Us basis 
is the unmeasured scope, of humanity; and its rationale the 
truth, applicable alike to individuals and nations, that men 
are what they are taken for granted to be. " Countrymen," 
cries Ik u I us, dying, 

"Mj heart doth joy that yel In all my life, 
I fopnd no man but ho wu true to me." 
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Tlli: philosophy of Ibis fael is clear; it followed of course 
from Bruins alwajs supposing thai men Merc I rue. When- 
ever itic Americans, or any oilier [iconic, shall make integrity 
their roll 1 . llicirciilerioN, llii'ir invariable ;upposilion, the first 
principles (if political philosophy will lie fnirly acted out, and 
tbc high democratic hope will lie its own justification. 



CHAPTpR II. 

APPARATUS OF GOVERNMENT. 

"The true fmi ii ila l ion of republican government is llie equal right of 
every cilimn, In til* person and properly, anil in tlieir management. Try 
liy lliis, a* a (ally, every provision of our constitution, and ico if it 
liaugi ilirerlly ou the will of Ihc people." Jefferion. 

Though it Lc iritc thai tlie principles of government arc lo 
be deduced more from experience of human nature than ex- 
perience of human govern men Is, the institutions in which 
th.ose principles arc to he embodied must be infinitely modified 
by preceding circumstances. Kenlbam modi have forgotten 
this wiicn he offered, at sixty-four, lo codify for several of 
the United Slates, and also for Russia. He proposed lo in- 
troduce a new set of terms. These could not, from his want 
of local knowledge, have been very specific; and if general, 
what was society lo do till the lawyers had done arguiqg? 
How could even a Solomon legislate, three thousand miles 
off, for a republic like that of Connecticut, which set out with 
taking its morals and politics by handfuls, out of .Numbers and 
Deuteronomy? or for Virginia, rank with feudal prejudices 
and methods? or for Delaware, with its monarchical martyr 
spirit? or for_ Louisiana, compounded of Spain, France, and 
America? Though at lie lime of the framing of (he consti- 
tution, llie States bore a strong general resemblance in their 
forms of government, endless minor differences existed, 
inaiiili ari>m{; fmni llie diliei enl tenure on which they had 
been held under Ihc English crown. Some had been pro- 
vinces, governed by royal commissions, according (o royal 
convenience. These were New Hampshire, \ew York, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, mid Georgia. Olhers had been under 
prnprioturv government; as Maryland, held under patent, by 
Lord Baltimore; and Pennsylvania and Delaware, held bj 
William Peun. Others, again, were under charter go vern- 
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meals; ruled .mil altogether disposed nf by poliucal corpora- 
tions. Such wen: M;ejs;n;liuselt- : Hhode hland, ;uiil Connec- 
lieul. Wilhin the memory of middle-aged men, the governor 
of New Hampshire used lc> travel in a coach and sis, while 
the governor of Ihe much more important Massachusetts went 
on a horse, with his wife nn a pillion. II is wilhiti the memory 
of living men how Massachusetts rose up in rejection of the 
imposition of a clergy. by liugl.ind; whiles the colonial law of 
Virginia ordained parsons to he paid yearly si\ thousand 
weight of prime tobacco, in uddilion lo marriage, bnrtal, and 
hirlh-fees; ia which days, an unholy pastor, appointed by 
Lord Baltimore, was seen to ride ahoul with the church key 
in one hand, and a pislol in the other. His absurd to sup- 
pose that communities, where wide differences of customs, 
prejudices, and manners still exist, can be, or ought to he, 
brought into a slate of exact conformity of institutions. Di- 
versities, not only of old custom, but or climate, productions, 
and genealogy, forbid il ; ami reason docs not require it. That 
institutions should harmonise with the same first principles, 
is all that is requisite. Some, who would not go so far as to 
offer In codify for countries where they have not set their 
fool, are yet apt to ask the use of one or another institution, 
to which Ihe Amerieaus seem tu be unreasonably attached, 
il is a suflk'ieni general answer that institutions arc rarely 
sudden and complete inventions. They have usually an his- 
torical origin, even when renovated by revolution. Their 
protracted existence, and the attachment of the people lo them 
are strong presumptions of their having some use. If their 
purposes can he better attained in another way, they will 
surely ho modified. If they are ihe result of com promise, they 
will be abolished, according lo the invariable law by which 
expediency finally succumbs lo principle. That this will be 
the fate of certain of Ilia li oiled Slates' institutions which no 
one yet dreams of louchini;. nod lew dure to analyze, has been 
clearly foreseen, for forty years past, by many of the most 
upright and able men in the country. Some of them en- 
tertain an agonizing alarm at the prospect of change. Others, 
more reasonably trust that, where no large pecuniary in- 
terests are at slake, Ihe work of rectifying may very quietly 
and safely succeed that of reconciling : and Ihe majority have 
no idea of the changes which their own hands, or their chil- 
dren's, will have to effect. The gradual ripening for change 
may be an advantage in more respects than one. Political 
changes, which arc the result of full conviction in a free people, 
are pretty sure lo bo safe. Time is also allowed, meanwhile , 
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for men to practise their new lesson of separating the idea of 
revolution from the horrors which have no more natural 
connexion with it than burning at the slake bai with the firm 
grasp of speculative troth. 



SECTION t 



" We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the com*ion defence, promote the ge- 
neral welfare, and secure -the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United Slates of America." 

So much for the authority, and the object of this celebrated 
constitution, as set forth in its preamble. 

lis provisions are so well known thai it is needful only to 
indicate them. In Europe, the difficulty is to avoid suppos- 
ing the slate governments lo bo subordinate lo the general. 
"They are co-ordinate departments of one simple and in- 
tegral whole." State government legislates and administers 
in all affairs which concern ils own citizens. To the federal 
government arc consigned all affairs which concern cilizens, 
as foreigners from other slalcs, or as fellow-citizens with all 
in curtain specified relations. 

The general objects of the instrument are easily staled; and 
an apparently clear case of separation between the general 
and state governments drawn out upon paper. But the ap- 
plication of the instrument lo practice is the difficulty. 

In ibis, there are two grand difficulties, among many of 
inferior importance. The one is, to construe the instru- 
ment ; the other is, to bridge over its awful chasms of com- 
promise. 

There has never bee'n a solemn Instrument drawn up yet 
without leaving room for varieties of construction. There 
never can be, under our present use of abstract terms; no 
two men's abstractions being alike, or discoverably so. Of 
course, the profession in this case is, that words are to be 
taken according to their just and natural import; that there 
is to be no straining; that they are to be judged of according 
to common sense ; and so on. The old jests against etymo- 
logists arc enough to prove how far men are from agreeing 
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what Straining is. As in common men respond in uni- 

son to a revelation of it ; liul they rarely agree, a priori, as 
to what it is. Tbis difficulty is a wholly unavoidable one. 
The refuge under it is in tin- maxim, "the majority am rigbl." 
Iftbe case in dispute be one of judicial import, the citizen 
maj appeal to tbu Supreme Court, IT it be of a - .-■ 
nature, it must be left to that ntbcrHind of supremo court. 
— the majority,- -and the verdict will be given through the. 
ballot-boxes. 

The other difficulty, tbat of compromise, is declared to 
have been equally unavoidable. Concession, (art;., mutual 
concession, was clearly necessary. To what extent, mav bo 
faintly conceived from the follo'wing extract from the Fede- 
ralist.* I readers, who aro more , the pre- 
sent wurlirv- mI juii riniu-iit. ■li.in in tin- mill if I i-sniiiil • 

of its inventors, ihis extract may appear dull. But it is useful 
to bo presented with an outline of the difficulties incurred in 
legislating for a federal republic, both as a fact in political 
science; as a means of forming something like a just judgment 
of the framers of the constitution; and as a grimed of hope 
that, so much danger bavin},' been surmounted, tbat which 
remains may be also overcome. 

" Tbis one tells us, that the proponed constitution might to 
bo rejected, because it is not a confederation of the Slates, 
but a government over individuals. Another admits, that it 
ought to be a government over individuals, to a certain ex- 
tent, but by no means to the extent proposed. A third does 
ii'il object In the ^nveriiiiieiiL over indii idoals, or lo the extent 
proposed ; hut to the want of a Bill of Rights. A fourth con- 
curs in the absolute necessity of a Hill of Bights, but contends 
that it ought to be declaratory, not of the personal rights of 
individuals, but of the rights reserved to the Stales in their 
political capacity. A Gflli is of opinion that a Bill of Rights of 
any sort would be superlluoiis and misplaced ; and that the. 
plan would be unexceptionable, bul for the fatal power of 
regulating the limes and places of election. An objector in a 
large Stale exclaims loudly against Ihe unreasonable equality 
of representation in the senate. An objeclor in a small Stale 
is equally loud against the dangerous inequality in the House 
of Representatives. From one quarter, we aro alarmed with 
the amazing expense, from the number of persons who aro 10 
administer the new government, from another quarter, and 
sometimes from the same quarter on another occasion, .the 
cry is thai the Congress will be bul the shadow of a repre- 
sentation; and that the government would he tar less objection- 
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able, iftho number of the expenses were doubled. A patriot 
in a Slate lh;il does nut import or export, discerns insuperable 
objections against tin- power of direct taxation. The patriotic 
udvui-Mii-j-, in a Slatu of great exports and imports, is not less 
dissatisfied thai llii; whole burthen of laves may bo thrown on 
consumption. This politician disco vers in the constitution a 
direct and irresistible lemlency to monarch). Thai, is equally 
sure thai it will end in aristocracy. Anoiher is puzzled lo say 
which of these shapes it will ultimately assume, hul sees 
clearly i I must he one or other of lUem. While a fourlh is not 
wanting, who, will) no less confidence, aflinns. llial the con- 
stitution is 60 far from having a bias low.irds either of those 
dangers, that Ihe weight on lh.il side will nol be sufficient to 
keen it upright and Gnu agaiusl ils opposite propensities. 
"Willi another class of adversaries lo the constitution, the lan- 
guage is, Ilia! the legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments are intermixed in such a manner as lo contradict all Ihe 
ideas of regular go veniuient, and all Ihe requisite precautious 
in favour of liberty. Whilst Ibis objection circulates in vague 
and general expressions, there are mil a few who lend their 
sanction lo it. I, el each one come forward with bis particular 
explanation, and scarcely any two am exactly agreed on the 
subject. In [be eyes of one, the junction of the senate with 
Ihe president, in the responsible I'njiiliou of appointing lo of- 
fices, instead of vesting this power in the executive alone, is 
ihe vicious pail of Ibe organisation. To another, ihe exclu- 
sion of the House, of Iteprescntalives, whose numbers alone 
could be a due security against corruption and partiality in ihe, 
exercise of such a power, is equally obnoxious. Willi a third, 
Ihe admission of the president inlo anj share of a power, which, 
must ever he a dangerous engine In the bands of Ihe executive 
magisli ale, is an unpardonable violation of the maxims of 
republican jealousy. No part of the arrangement, according 

10 some, is more inadmissible than the trial nf impeachments 
by ibe Senate, which is alternately a member both of the le- 
gislative and executive departments, when Ibis power so 
evidently belonged lo the judiciary department. We concur 
fully, reply others, in the objection lo Ibis part of Ihe plan ; 
but we can never agree thai u reference of impeachments lo 
Ibe judiciary authority would be an amendment of the error ; 
our principal dislike lo Ibe organisation arises from Ihe exten- 
sive powers already lodged in that department. Even among 
the , zealous patrons of a council of stale, ibe must irrceoiiT 
cilahle variance is discovered, concerning the mode in which. 

11 ought 1° be constituted. The demand of one gentleman is, 
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thai (lie council should consist of a small number, to be ap- 
pointed by tbi! most numerous branch of the legislature. 
Another would prefer a larger number, and considers it a 
fimdaoienLiI condition, that the appoiutment should he made 
bj the president himself."(i) 

It musf have cost Mr. Madison some trouble to vary Ihe 
mode of expression in putting this host of objections. Wo 
cannot but admire the ingenuity with which ho has brought 
them into view. But what should we say to the manage- 
ment which, should reconcile the differences themselves? Con- 
cessions, various and large, were obviously necessary. 1 am 
not about to give a catalogue of what these actually were. 
They may be learned from any history of the period. Suffice 
it that the general and state governments not only urged and 
established claims, but admitted a set of prohibitions on them- 
selves. ( 

In all this there appears no fatal compromise. Bui there 
were some which made (ho wisest men of the time tremble 
for the stability of ibeir noble work. There seems peril 
enough in Ihi! liability to ttie umii'ii'iiee. of new questions, 
which could not he foreseen, and for which an opening might, 
or might not, happen to be left. When, in addiliun to such, 
there were some questions left to be settled by a future go- 
vernment, from the inability of the statesmen of 1787 to agree 
upon them, these statesmen might well be uneasy about the 
stability of Ibeir work. (Jf the first order of questions is that 
which is now debated with great animosity,— whether Con- 
gress has power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia ; 
a disputed point of construction, on winch it seems to me lhaL 
no plain person can be blamed for not anticipating any dif- 
ference of opinion. Of the secund class is that great question, 
or nest of questions, respecting Reserved liighls. It wai 
agreed that all unforeseen questions which might arise with 
regard to the respective powers of the general and stale go- 
vernments, should be settled by the slate governments; but 
then, there was an indefinite limitation introduced in iho 
clause, that the general government should have all powers, 
necessary for the prosecution of such and such pin-pose?. 
This vague clause has been the occasion of the Union being 
shakcu to ils centre ; and it may be thus shaken again, before 
the questions arising out of it aro all settled. 

Even these, being open questions, are less formidable than 
tbe compromise of the true republican principle which, is ap-: 
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parent in some provisions of the constitution, and in some of 
tie most imporlaot institutions of the country. The northern 
Stales, which had abolished, on principle, a far milder slavery 
than that of the cotton and sugar-growing south, agreed to 
admit slavery in the south as a basis for direct taxation, and 
for representation. They did worse. They agreed to act in 
behalf of their southern fellow-citizens in the capture and 
restitution of runaway slaves, and in the defence of masters 
against rebellious slaves. What bitter sorrows of conscience 
and of feeling this compromise has cost their children, it is 
impossible fully to describe. Of course, the law, being against 
rinisi i.'rice, i. t. the law of man coming into collision with the 
law of God, is constantly broken ; and causes of dissension 
hence arise. I know that slavery is only recognised by the 
constitution as a mailer of fact ; and thai it is only twice men- 
tioned; in connexion with representation, and with the resli- 
tulioo to their masters of " persons held to labour escaping 
into another Slate :" but the fact remains that a man who 
abhors slavery is compellable by the law, which bis fathers 
made, to deliver up to the owner a slave whose act of abscond- 
ing he approves. It is impossible to estimate the evils which 
have proceeded from, and which will yet arise out of this 
guilty but " necessary" compromise. 

There was difficulty in bringing the greater and smaller 
Stales into union. The smaller Slates could not agree to such 
an unequal representation as should render them liable to bo 
swallowed up by the larger; while the larger could not con- 
sent to be reduced to an equality with tbc smaller. The Se- 
nate was established to afford an equal slate representation; 
while the House of Representatives affords a fair representa- 
tion of the nation in the aggregate, according to numbers. 
But the principle of the general government is, that it governs 
the entire people as one nation, and not as a league of Stales. 
There ought, in consistency wilh this, to be no state repre- 
sentation at all; and the Senate is an anomaly. An anomalous 
institution cannot be very long-lived. A second chamber, on 
a more consistent principle, "ill probably be established in ils 
place, to fulfil its functions as a Court of Review, and as a 
check upon the precipitation of the other house, and, if need 
be, upon the encroachments of the executive. There is yet 
more of compromise involved in this institution of the Senate; 
as might be expected, since there is no end of compromise 
when principle is once departed from; yet there are statesmen 
who defend il on other grounds than that ils establishment 
was necessary to the foundation of any federal government at 
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all. One observed to mo, " Some things look well in theory, 
and fail in practice. This may not be justifiable in theory; 
but it works well." If this last sentence be true, the well- 
working of the Senate is only a temporary affair ; an accident. 
Its radical change becomes a question of time merely; and 
the recent agitation of the question of Instructions seems to 
indicate that the time is not very far distant. 

Tbe appointment of the judges fur life is another departure 
from (he absolute republican principle. There is no actual 
control over them. Theirs is a virtually irresponsible office. 
Much can be and is said in defence of this arrangement; and 
whatever is said, is most powerfully enforced by the weight 
of character possessed by the judiciary, up to this day. But 
all this does not alter the fact that irresponsible offices are an 
inconsistency in a republic. With regard to all this compro- 
mise, no plea of expediency can alter the fact that, while the 
House of Representatives is mainly republican, the Senate is 
only partially so, being anomalous in its character, and its 
members not being elected immediately hy the people; and 
that the judiciary is not republican at all, since the judges are 
independent of the nation, from the time of their appoint- 
ment. 

, 1 was told, on high authority, that the assent of the first 
nine Stales to tbe constitution, in 1788, was obtained by means 
not absolutely fair. What devices were used to procure an 
apparent majority, I was not informed ; but it is generally 
supposed that if there had been uo legislatures active on the 
occasion, if it had been put to the vote throughout the nation, 
the ratification would not have taken place when it did. 
Chief Justice Marshall gives testimony to this effect in his Life 
of Washington. " So small, in many instances, was (he ma- 
jority in favour of the constitution, as to afford strong ground 
for the opinion that, had the influence of character been re- 
moved, the iutrinsic merits of the instrument would not have 
secured its adoption. Indeed, it is scarcely to be doubled 
that, in some -of the adopting Slates, a majority of the people 
were in opposition." 

That a constitution, so framed, and so carried, should have 
worked as well as it has done, seems to point out two very 
encouraging things ; thai we may, without rashness, speak of 
it as Washington did, when ho said, " [ was convinced it ap- 
proached nearer lo perfection than any government hitherto 
instituted among men ; " and that the world may quietly and 
hopefully await the further proceedings of the American 
people, in their advances towards an uncompromising demo- 
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cracy. There will be changes, but not therefore convulsion. 
There will be Ihe change which Jefferson foresaid, and pro- 
Tided for without dread. " Still," says he, so lalelv as June, 
1821, " we consider our constitutions not otherwise change- 
able than by the authority of the people, on a special election 
of represent alives for that very purpose : they are, until 
then, the Uxtegum. Hut can they be made unchangeable. 1 
Can one generation bind another, and all others, in succession 
for cverT I think not. The Creator has made the earth for 
the living, not the dead."—" A generation may bind itself as 
long as its majority continues io life ; when thai has disap- 
peared, another majority is in place, holds all Ihe rights and 
powers their predecessors once held, and may change (heir 
laws and iiistilulions to suit themselves. Nothing then is un- 
changeable but the inherent and inalienable rights of man."fl) 

Nothiog can be more striking to a stranger than the expe- 
rience gained, after some residence in the Uniled Stales, of 
the ultimate ascendency of Ihe will of Ihe majority— ii e. of 
the right— In defiance of all appearances to the cootrary. 
The review of what I witnessed or this kind, in the course of 
two years, with regard to the conduct of Congress alone, sur- 
prises and cheers mo. It is true that 1 see several wrongs 
unredressed ; several wounds inflicted on the people'* liberties 
yet unhealed ; but these are cases in which the people do not 
yet understand what has been done ; or have not yet roused 
themselves to show that they do. 

In the Scnale, the people's right of petition is invaded. 
Last session, it was ordained that alt petitions and inenmrials 
relating to a particular subject— slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia — should be laid on the table unread, and never re- 
curred to. Of course, the people will not long submit to tuts. 
What has been already achieved in Congress on this topic is 4 
security that the rest will follow. When 1 entered Ihe l!riited 
Slates, therO was an absolute and most ominous silence in 
Congress about slavery. Almost every leading man there 
told me in conversation that it was the grand question of all; 
that every member's mind was full of it; thai nearly all other 
questiooswere much affected, or wholly determined by it; yet 
nO One even alluded to it io public. Before 1 left, it had found 
Its way into both houses. The bouses had, in some sort, come 
to a vole upon it, which showed the absolute abolition strength! 
in the House of Representatives to be forty-seven. The en- 
tering wedge having been thus far driven, it is inconceivable 
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that the nation will allow il In ho withdrawn hy surrendering 
their right of pelilion. When I left, however, the pe.ir.h- had 
virtually iin right of petition villi regard to the District over 
which they — t. e. their Congress— have an exclusive juris- 
diction. 

Again. There were loud and extensive enmplainls. last 
session, of the despotism nf the rrtBlr in the Rome nr Repre- 
sentatives, chiefly in connexion with the subject nf slavery. Kn 
members, it was said, were allnwerl a fair hearing but Ihosu 
who sail in a particular part of tbe bouse. If this eomphint 
arises nut nf the peevishness nf political disappointment. It 
will soon be contradicted by facts. If il is true, it is a grave 
injury. In either case, the chair will not long possess this 
power ofdespoli'm. If the favoured are few, as ihe complaint 
Males, tbe injured many will demand and obtain Ihe power to 
make themselves heard in torn ; and no spiril of parly can Inng 
aland in the way of a claim sojtisl. 

Again. After the gentlemen of Charleston had disgraced 
their city and country, by breaking inlo the post- office; and 
burning the contents of the mail-bags, in their dread of abo- 
liliini papers, a posl-masler wrole to a member of the cabinet, 
desiring his approbation for having examined and refused lo 
forward certain papers mailed al his office. The member of 
the cahinel. Kendall, gave the desired sanction to this auda- 
cious stoppage of the posl-oflice function, declaring that the 
goodoftbc community (as judged of by the individual) is a 
consideralinn above the law. Tbe strangers in the land knew 
not what lo make of the fool-hardiness of hazarding such a 
declaration, in a man" of Kendall's wit. It was known that he 
desired ihe office of post- master -general ; that the president 
wished him-to have il; and that the douhl was whether the 
Senato would confirm ihe appointment. Soon after this ap- 
parently fatal declaration, he was nominated, and ihe Senate 
confirmed his appointment. The delaralion, no douhl, seated 
him in office. The southern members were won by it. 
Kendall calculated rightly for his immediate object. What is 
lo become of him w hen the people shall al lenglli recognise 
lbe peril and insult lo themselves of one of their favoured ser- 
vants delaring the will of an individual lo he occasionally sub- 
versive of the law — i. e. of the will of ihe Majority — remains 
to be seen. Meantime, the continuance iu office of tbe person 
whose declaration lo ihe above effect remains unretracled, 
may be regarded as one of Ihe deepest wounds which has been 
inflicted on tbe liberties of the nation. 

Another attempt, brought on, no donht, by Kendall's sue- 
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cess, to derange or stop the functions of the post-office, has 
failed. Mr. Calhoun's Mill, commonly called the Gag Kill, 
prohibiting post-masters from receiving and forwarding any 
papers whatsoever containing anything relating to slavery, 
actually was hrought to a third reading by the casting vole of 
the president of the Senate. There was fear, at the lime, 
that this casting vote might ensure the success of the hill, 
from the popularity of the vice-president. But the bill was 
thrown out on the third reading; and the effect of the casting 
vote has been, not to aid Ibe bill, but to injure materially the 
popularity of the vice-president. This is so far well. It shows 
that the people arc preparing to grapple honestly with the 
great, the hideous question, out of which arise these minor 
encroachments upon their liberties. 

Out of Ibe slavery question arose the last monstrous usurpa- 
tion of Congress, for which the emphatic rebuke of the na- 
tion awails the sinning members. The slory deserves to be 
told at length, on account both of its peculiarities, and of its 
furnishing a fair illustration of certain relations between the 
state and general governments. 

Great Britain was not very learned in the geography of the 
new world, in the early days other colonies there. She gave 
Virginia a patent for lands, including what is now Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and on to the Pacific. 
Other colonics obtained grants of equal moderation as to size, 
and wisdom as to disposition. Tbis absurd partition, it was 
found, must occasion irreconcilable quarrels among the mem- 
bers of the confederation; and Washington proposed that all, 
after living their own boundaries, should throw into the com- 
mou stock the huge unoccupied domain. Virginia led the way 
in making this honourable sacrifice. She fixed her own boun- 
dary; and the articles of compact between the United Stales 
and the people of the territory north-west of the Ohio river, 
declared that the territory should he divided inlo not more 
than five, nor less than three Slates. This was in 1787. The 
boundary prescribed for Ohio and Michigan, was found to be, 
" not convenient." Thai is, Ohio found it so; and Michigan was 
not in a situation, at the lime when Ohio was admitted inlo 
the Union, to insist upon the ancient boundary, prescribed at 
the time of the cession of land by Virginia. When Ohio was 
made a slate, the boundary she desired was, among other 
particulars, ratified by Congress. 

In 1816, another portion , of land, lying within what Michi- 
gan supposed to be her own territory, was taken from tier, 
and added to Indiana, on Ibe latter being made a state. An 
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ui valcr. L is oH'cred to Michigan in a [lurliou of land, to he 
taken out of Wisconsin, on Lin; western side of Lake Michigan, 
which is the natural boundary of the territory. Michigan al- 
leges that iLu inconvenience of n part of her territory lying ou 
the other side of tbc lake would be so great, that the inhabit- 
ants would prefer belonging to N isconsio ; and the land would 
be ceded, as sooo as Wisconsin becomes a Slate. The decision 
of ibo right of this case is the proper business of Ibe Supreme 
Court, whenever the contesting parlies shall have all come 
into the Union. Meantime, .ill parlies are interested in hear- 
ing down the claims of Michigan. Ohio and Indiana desire to 
keep the lands Congress has authorised them to lake. The 
slave Stales are anxious to hinder the increase in number of 
the free Stales; and by the ordinance of 1787, slavery is pro- 
hibited for ever, north-west of ibo Ohio. The slave Stales 
hope, by giving to Michigan a slice of Wisconsin, to make 
Wisconsin loo small lobe hereafter divided into two States, 
lu this object, the south will be foiled- Even ifslavery should 
exist till Wisconsin is ready for admission into the Union, 
Ihere are two ways by which the desire of the south may and 
will be foiled. By tbc re-cession of the inconvenient portion 
bv Michigan, as mentioned above; and by the willingness of 
these northern Stales to make 'themselves smaller, and add 
one to their number, as, by a proviso in the original compact, 
they have power to do, than lei themselves be overborne by 
IhesouLh. This pari of the coolest, for "a balance of power," 
arises altogether out of (he slavery question. 

5oon after 1 entered the count: v, Michigan became qua- 
lified to request admission inlo the Union. She did so, de- 
claring her discontent with tin: boundaries prescribed to her 
by Congress, and her intcnliun In demand, in the Supreme 
Court, on her admission, the re- establishment of the old ones. 
I was amused with Ibe different views of the affair presented 
to me in different parts of the country. Al Cincinnati, in 
June, 1835, 1 was told that the President had just transmitted 
a threat lo Ohio, that if she did not yield the boundary claimed 
by Michigan, be would send the United Stales Iroops to lij;bt 
it out. It was added, that the vice-president had thus far pre- 
vailed wilh the 1'residenl; it being uf importance to Mr. Van 
Buren, that Michigan, which be considered in his interest, 
should be admitted into the Union in time to vole for him in 
the presidential election of 1836. There was much talk at 
Cincinnati of the resources of Ohio. The people woold lurn 
out, 10 a man. The legislature had instantly voted 300,000 
dollars lo raise Iroops ; and one hundred and fifty thousand 
vol.. 1. 3 
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men would immediately be in the field : while Michigan had 
neither men nor money;— had absolutely nothing lo depend 
upon but the six thousand Toiled Slates' soldiers. This seemed 
to mo to he too clear a case to be a very true one : and the 
event belied Ihe story in almost every particular. Michigan 
did raise men; (though there was no war :) she had not the 
United States' troops: she is not in the interest of Van Buren; 
and Ohio could bring no troops into the field. 

Michigan proceeded to organise her stale government, and 
sent her senators to Washington, during ihe session of 1835 
and 1836. They were allowed to witness ihc proceedings, 
but not, of course, to vote. When 1 arrived al Detroit, the 
capital of Michigan, in the middle of June, 1836, ihe Governor 
told me that the Michiganians were in the singular position of 
having a stale government in full operation, while they were 
excluded from the Union. The general opinion seemed to be 
that some concession must he made about the boundary line ; 
in which case, Michigan would be admitted in lime to vole at 
the presidential election. 1 pursued my travels through and 
around the Terri lory ; and when I returned to Detroit, a monlh 
afterwards, I found the place in a slate of high excitement : 
an excitement fully warranted by the circumstances which 
had occurred. 

Congress had acknowledged Michigan to be a sovereign 
State; and had offered to admit her into the Union, on con- 
dition of her surrendering all claim to the disputed portions of 
territory. 

A grosser usurpation of power can hardly be conceived. 
Congress here usurped the function of the Supreme Court in 
passing sentence n^iiust Mirlii-iau : iia«iiis sentemro. loo, with- 
out hearing, or having n right lo listen to, evidence on the 
ease. Congress here rrtfiiircd of Michigan to lay down her 
rights on Ihe threshold of the Union, if she meant lo be ad- 
mitted. Mr. Adams intrepidly declared in the Houso of Re- 
presentatives, lhat Michigan had more cause to ply the Nulli- 
fication doctrine than South Carolina ever had. A South 
Carolina nullifier declared in conversation, thai he believed 
tbo Michiganians' claims to be jnsl : bul that, sooner than give 
her the means of summoning another sovereign Slate before 
the Supreme Court, he would vole for her exclusion from the 
Uoioo as long as he lives. A strange posture of affairs, where 
all justice seemed to be sol aside, aud Ihe constitution to have 
become a dead letter! 

The anxiety next was to know what Michigan would do. 
There seemed loo many symptoms of yielding. It was mourn- 
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ful lo those who fell lh.it now was 1 h limn, now Ihe oppor- 
tunity, so often sighed for in the Lest moments of Ihe best 
men, for mating u hemic si, mil fur the right, lo Jicur the fore- 
bodings about Ihc canal shares, the lake trade, I In; probable 
pecuniary loss in various ways, if ihere slioulil be delay in Ihc 
admission of Michigan into ihc Union. If wo spoko of the 
tonslilulioa, wo were answered wilb ihc canal. If w o spoke 
of patriotism, « were onswereil with the surplus revenue — 
Ihe share of it that would he lost, 't hen, there were fears of 
war. We were told thai [he alternative was— admission, with 
its advantages, and a surrender of the contested lands; and 
exclusion, with war between infant Michigan and Uhio. bached 
by the United Stales. The alternative was rather, admission, 
with submission to unconstitutional force; or exclusion, with 
the lonely enjoyment of an honest sovereignly, ttul this was 
not the only alternative. Heniainini; not of the linitm did not 
involve war. Michigan might remain out of the Union, peace- 
ably, and under protest, lill the people of the United Stales 
should become full v possessed of her cate, and aroused lo do 
her justice. It was with heartfelt delight thai 1 found, at 
length, that this last holiest course is that which Michigan has 
dcleruiiued lo pursue. It is so common for communities, as 
for individuals, to miss the moment Tor doing the greatest of 
their deeds, to have the bright object of their preceding wor- 
ship eclipsed at the critical moment, lo pray incessantly that 
they may he honest, and then stand aghast, after all, al an 
holiest deed, thai the meeting of the. Convention, which was lo 
consider of this affair, was watched with deep anxiety by the 
friends of Michigan. We, their visitors, gathered hope from 
the lone of Ihfl Governor, and others wilh wbnm we con- 
versed ; from ihe aspect «f the legislators who were assembled 
to discuss the Governor's message — men with earnest and 
sensible faces, who looked as if Ihoy were aware that their 
liberties were at slake j and from Ihe spirited conduct of Mi- 
chigan from the beginning of the quarrel. Still, wo were 
doubtful whether the canal, the surplus revenue, and the pro- 
bable war, would uol be too much for the fortitude of so young 
a people. They have shamed our fears, and made a sland for 
constitutional liberty, which will secure lo Iheui the gratitude 
of Ihe Union, to the latest day of iis existence. They have 
refused lo enter the Union on the unconstitutional terms pro- 
posed. The people will see that they arc honourably ad- 
mitted, and that Congress is duly rebuked. 
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SECTION 11. 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

The principle which is professed in the appointment of a 
chief magistrate in Ihe United Slates is, that his removal is to 
bo as easy as possible, and effected without disturbing for a 
moment the proceedings orgovcniment. Under the idea that 
this last must be impossible, some of the patriots of 1789 were 
opposed to the institution of the office of President altogether; 
and there are now some who desire thai the chief magistrate 
should be, as nearly as possible, a cipher ; that, for ibis pur- 
pose, bis election should he annual ; and that, if this cannot be, 
the term should continue lo be four years, hut without re- 
newal. Such declare that the office was made for the man, 
Washington, who was wanted, to reconcile all parties. They 
maintain that, though it was, for a considerable time, well 
filled, il must become, sooner or later, dangerous to the public 
welfare : that it comprehends too much power for a citizen of 
a republic to hold, presents too high a stake, occupies too 
much thought, and employs too much endeavour, lo the ex- 
clusion of better objects, 

Some desire that the office should have a duration of six 
years, without renewal. 

No one dreams of an attempt to bold the office for a third 
term ; and there is every prospect that, if any President should 
be ambitious enough to desire a second re-election, he would 
fail, and descend from his high station with a total loss of 

Some think so highly of the dignity of the chief magistracy, 
as to propose thai ex-presidents should he debarred from 
holding lower offices. This looks too like an approximation 
lo the monarchical principle to be, or to become, a popular 
way of viewing Ihe subject. It is a proposition of the high 
federalists. ! was far more gratified than amused at seeing 
Mr. Adams daily in his scat in the House of Representatives, 
while the history of his administration was perpetually referred 
to by those who discussed the politics of the country with me. 
I am aware that twu interpretations may he put upon the fact 
of an ex-president desiring a lower office. It may occur from 
a patriotism which finds its own dignity in the welfare of its 
country, or from a restless ambition to be in ibo public eye. 
In cither case, it seems to be no matter for a fixed rule. The 
republican principle supposes every man to bo at all limes 
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ready lo serve his country, when called upon. The rest must 
be left to the character of the man, and the views of his con- 
Others think so much more highly of the dignity of the 
Senate than of the executive, as to desire that senators should 
In- i]irli»il)lc for the office of President. The object here is 
two-fold : to exalt the Senate; and, by making half a hundred 
oflices higher in honour than that of President, lo drain off 
some of the eager ambition which flows in the direction of 
the executive function. But power is more alluring than 
honour ; and executive offices will always be objects of choice, 
in preference to legislative, except with a very small class of 
men. Besides, the Senate is already further removed from 
the control of the people, than consisleocy with the true re- 
publican principle allows ; and if the people are to bo pre- 
cluded from choosing their chief magistrate from among the 
fifty wisest men (as the senators are in theory) that the States 
can choose for the guardianship of their interests, the dignity 
of both functions would be much lowered. In theory, the 
people's range of choice for their chief magistrate is to extend 
from the vice-president's chair to the humblest abode which 
nestles in the rocks of their eastern coasts, or overlooks the 
gulf of Mexico. The honour in which the Senate is held must 
depend on its preserving the character, which, on the whole, 
it has hitherto maintained. A nobler legislative body, for 
power and principle, lias probably never heen known. Con- 
sidering the number of individuals of whom it is composed, its 
character has, perhaps, been as remarkable as lhalof the noble 
array of Presidents, of which the I'nitcd Stales have lo boast. 
If, amidst its indirect mode of election, and long term of office, 
it should prove equally stable in principle, and flexible in its 
methods of progress, it may yet enjoy a long term of existence, 
as honourable as could be secured by any exclusion of its 
members from other ofGces in the commonwealth. 

By far the greatest apprehension connected with the Pre- 
sident's office, relates to the extent of his patronage. It was 
highly alarming, at first, lo hear all that was said about the 
country being ridden with adminislralion-officers, and office- 
expectants. A little arithmetic, however, proved very cheer- 
ing. The most eminent alarmist 1 happened lo converse with, 
staled the number of persons directly and indirectly interested 
in the bestowment of office by the executive lo be 150,000. 
No exact calculation can be made, since no one can do more 
than conjecture how many persons at a time are likely to bo 
in expectation of any one office. Bui the above may bo taken 
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as the widest exaggeration which an honest alarmist can put 
forth. This class of interested persons is, after all, but a small 
section of the population. There is every reason to fear Ibat 
oflidal corruption is abundant under all governments ; and, 
for some reasons which will he easily apprehended, remark- 
ably so under the government of the United Stales ; but, when 
it is considered how small a proportion of tho people is, at 
any titne, interested in office, and how many persons in office 
are to he, in fairness, supposed honest, the evil of executive 
patronage diminishes to the imagination so rapidly , as to induce 
a suspicion thai many who say the most about it are throwing 
a tub to the whale. The watchfulness on the executive power 
thus induced is a benefit which will set off against a great 
amount of alarm. It will assist Ihe people to find the Iruo 
mean between their allowing the President too much power 
oyer the servants who are to transact their business, and their 
assuming loo much control over ibo servants who are lo 
irausacl his. 

Difficult as it is lo resist impressions on the spot, from all 
that is saiil about the power or the executive, and the cha- 
racter of ihe 1'residcnl of the lime, the worit alarms are de- 
rided by the event. It does not appear as if the President 
could work any permanent effect upou the mind and destiny 
of the nation. It is of great consequence to the morals and 
prosperity of the season, that the chief magistrate should be a 
man of principle, rather than expediency ; a frank friend of 
the people, rather than their cunning flatterer ; n man of sense 
and temper, rather than an angry bigot; a man of business, 
rather than a blunderer. Hut the term of an unworthy or in- 
capable President is pretty sure to be the shortest; and, if 
permitted to serve his eight years, he caii do Utile unless he 
acts, on the whole, in accordance with the mind of the people. 
If he has any power, it is because the people are with him: 
in which case, he cannot be very destructive lo their interests, 
If he docs not proceed in accordance with public sentiment, 
he has no power. A brief review of the course of the Ame- 
rican Presidents seems to show that their influence subsides 
into something very weak and transitory ; always execpting- 
thal immeasurable and incalculable influence which is breathed 
forlh through the remotest generations, by the personal cha- 
racter of conspicuous individuals. 

Washington's influence is a topic which no one is ever 
hardy enough to approach, in the way or measurement or 
specification. Within the compass of his name lies more than 
olher words can 1*11 of his power over men. When the Bri- 
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tish officers 'were passing up the Potomac, in the last war, to 
perpetrate as dastardly a deed of spoliation at the capital as 
ever it was the cruel fate of soldiers to be ordered to do, they 
desired to be told when [hey were passing the burial place of 
Washington, and stood uncovered on deck as long as they were 
within si^bt of Mount Vcrnun. Any in England who happen 
lo know how deeply disgraced Ibeir country was by the actors 
in this expedition, " ill feel what the power must have been 
which, breathing from that shore. humanised fur the hour the 
cowardly plunderers as they floated by. But it was Wash- 
ington, the man, not the 1'resident, who moved them to un- 
cover their heads. It is Washington, the man, not the Pre- 
sident, whose name is lovingly spoken, whose picture smiles 
benignly in every inhabited nook of his own congregation of 
republics. II is ei en Washington, the man, not the President, 
whose name is sacred above all others, to men of all political 
parties. It was Washington, the man, who united the voles 
of all parties in his presidentship, since, so far from pretending 
to agree with all, he look and left, without fear or favour, 
what convictions he could or could not adopt from each. The 
one impressioo which remains of his presidentship is lis ac- 
cordance with himself. Had it been, in any respect, a lower 
self, there would have been little left of Washington in the 
people now. 

Adams came in by the strength of the federal parly. Sup- 
ported by the slave Stales, and all the federalism oflhe north, 
he had the means, if any President ever had, of leaving a 
strong and permanent impression on the face of affairs, lie 
filled up his offices with federalists. Everything during his 
term of office favoured the influence of the federalists. The 
nation was almost. In side itself with panic at the political con- 
vulsions of Europe. Yet, notwithstanding all this, and Mr. 
Adams's great weight of character, giving influence to his par- 
tialities, the people revealed themselves, in the choice of his 
successor, staunchly republican. 

Jefferson's influence was greater than that of any other Pre- 
sident, except Washington; and the reason is, that his con- 
victions went along with the national mind. If Jefferson, with 
the same love oflhe people, the same earnestness of temper, 
nnd grace of manners, bad been in any considerable degree 
less democratic, he might have gone creditably through his 
term, and have been well spoken of now; hut he would not 
have been the honourable means of two successors oflhe same 
principles with himself, being brought in; nor would he have 
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lain, as he now docs, at the very heart of the people, At the 
outset, his stale-rights principle secured him the sooth, and 
his philanthropic, democratic principles, the norlh. He 
was popular, almost beyond example. His popularity could 
scarcely he increased ; hut it has never deelincd. The common 
charges against him, of irreligion, of oppression in the ma- 
ii;!L'rmcnl nf his patronage, of disrespect to his predecessors, 
are falling into oblivion, while his great acts remain. As to 
Lis religion, whatever might he his creed, its errors or defi- 
ciencies, these arc still matters of disagreement among the 
wise and good; and it is certain that Jeflerson viewed all the 
realities that came within his ken, tfilh that calm earnestness 
which is the true religious spirit. As to the removals from of- 
fice, which are still complained of, it should be remembered 
thai his predecessor had filled as many offices as possible with 
high federalists, many of whom provoked their own discharge 
by their activity against the government they professed- to 
serve. There is no evidence that Jefferson went beyond his 
own principle; and n principle is no mailer of reproach, 
though it may be of controversy. He says, "Mr. Adams's last 
appointment, when he knew he was naming counsellors and 
aids for me and not for himself, 1 shall set aside as far as de- 
pends on me. Officers who have been guilty of gross abuses 
of office, such as marshals packing juries, etc., 1 shall now re- 
move, as my predecessor ought in justice to have done. The 
instances will be few, and governed by strict rule, and not 
party passion. The right of opinion shall suffer no invasion 
from me." — "The remonstrance laments that a change in the 
administration must produce a change in the subordinate of- 
ficers; in other words, that it should be deemed necessary for 
all officers to think with their principal. But on whom does 
this imputation bear? On those who have excluded from of- 
fice every shade of opinion which was not [heir's? or on those 
who have been so excluded 7 I lament sincerely that unes- 
sential differences of opinion should ever have been deemed 
sufficient to interdict half the society from the rights and bless- 
ings of self-government, to proscribe them as unworthy of 
every trust. It would have been to me a circumstance of 
great relief, had I found a moderate participation of office in 
the hands of the majority. I would gladly have left to lime 
and accident to raise them to their just share. But their total 
exclusion calls fur prompter corrections. I shall correct the 
procedure : but, thai done, return with joy to that slate of 
things, when the only questions couceruing a candidate shall 
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be, Is he honest* Is he capable! Is he Faithful lo the con- 
stitution 7"(1) 

As lo his disrespect to Washington ami Adams, il should he 
remembered whaL [he parly heals of Iho day were; how 
Washington's cabinet wjs divided between France, war, and 
general liberty ; and neulralil y. ponce, and care of the people 
at home. Willi such a [heme uf quarrel, il would have heen 
a « cinder if hast y words li;id not been sonielinies spoken on 
all sides. Jefferson's ullimale opinion of Washington, written 
in confidence to a friend, in 1814. has happily tome In lighl. 
Al the close, he says, "These are my opinions of General 
Wash inp; Ion, which I would vouch at the judgment-seat of 
God, having been formed on an acquaintance of thirty years." 
One extract is enough ; "On Ihe whole, his character was, 
iu its mass, perfect; in nothing had, in few- things imlin'erent ; 
and il may iruly he said, that never did nature and fortune 
combine mure perfectly (o make a man great, and to place him 
in Ihe same constellation with whatever worthies have me- 
rited from roan an everlasting remembrance." '1 The friend- 
ship in old age be! ween himself and Mr. Adams, and [he moral 
and intellectual beauty of their dose correspondence, arc a 
spectacle in sight of which all prior parly misunderstandings 
should he forgotten. There is one infallible lest by which lo 
try old men who have had much to do in Ihe world. If their 
power and privilege of ailiniralioo survive Ibeir knowledge of 
the world, they are true-hearted ; and Ibey occasion as much 
admiration as they enjoy. JeflcTSon slands this test. 

His great acts are much hoard of. The reduction of taxes 
and eorreclion of abuses with which he began bis administra- 
tion ; his having actually done something agaiosL slavery ; his 
invariable decision for advocacy or opposition, in accordance 
with (he tt'm* democratic, principle, are now spoken of moro 
frequently Iban things less worthy to be remembered. His 
influence has been greater than that of any other President 
since Washington, exactly iu proportion lo his nearer approach 
to the national idea of a chief magistrate. 

No great change took place during the administration of his 
two successors, Madison and Monroe. They were strong in 
the strength of his principles, and or their own characters. 
Miidi-nn"- term of oil ice would have been memorable in hi story, 
if he had not i in mediate \\ followed bis friend .le Hereon. Their 
idenlily of views, put into practice by Madison, with the 

(1) JsiTerson's Correspondence, vol. iii. pp. — 170. 
(2} Md, vol. iy. p. 234. 
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simplest honesty and true modesty, caused less observation 
than the same conduct immediately succeeding' a federal ad- 
ministration would Lave dime. Hence the affectation, prac- 
ticed by some, of calling Madison a tool of Jefferson. Those 
who really knew Mr. Madison and bis public life, will bo 
amused at tbe idea of bis being anybody's tool. 

Tbe reason why John Quincy Adams's administration is lit- 
tle notorious is somewhat of the same nature. He wag a pure 
President; a strictly moral man. His good morality was 
shown in the devotion of bis fine powers to the faithful con- 
duct of evanescent circumstances. His lot was that of all 
good Presidents in tbe quiet days of the republic. He would 
nut use his small power for barm; and possessed no very great 
power for political good. 

General Jackson was brought into office by an overpower- 
ing majority, and after a series of strong party excitements. 
If ever there was a possibility of a President marking his age, 
for good or for evil, it would have been done during Jackson's 
administration. He is n man made to impress a very distinct 
idea of himself on all minds. Ho has great personal"courage, 
much sagacity, though frequently impaired by tbe strength of 
his prejudices, violent passions, an indomitable will, and that 
devotion to public affairs in which no President has ever failed. 
He had done deeds of war which flattered the pride of the 
people; and in doing them, he had acquired a knowledge of 
the penple, w hich has served him instead of much Oiher know- 
ledge in which ho is deficient. He has known, however, 
how to obtain the use, though not the reputation, of the. 
knowledge which he docs not possess. Not withstanding the 
Strength of his passions, and the awkward positions in which he 
has placed himself by the indulgence of his private resent- 
ments, his sagacity has served him well in kee[ing him a little 
way a-head of the popular convictions. No physician in the 
world ever understood feeling the pulse, and ordering bis 
practice accordingly, belter than President Jackson. Here 
are all the requisites for success in a tyrannical administration. 
Even in England, we beard rumours in 1828, and again in 1832, 
about the perils of the United States, under the rule of a des- 
potic soldier. The cry revived wiib every one or his high- 
handed deeds; with every exercise of the veto,— which he 
has used oflener than all the other Presidents put together, 
—with every appointment made in defiance of the Senate; 
with the removal of tbe deposites, with his messages of me- 
nace to the French government. Yet to what amounts the 
power now, at the close of his administration, of this idol of 
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the people, Ihis man strong in war. and suhlicin council, this 
soldier and statesman of indomitable will, of insatiable amhi- 
linn,with IbBresonrceiofabuge majority at li» disposal . 
The deeds of his administration remain to bo justified in as far 
as they arc sound, and undone if they are faulty. Meantime, 
he has been able to obtain oulv the haresl majority in the Se- 
nate, the great object of his wralli : lie has been unable to 
keep the slavery question out of Congress —the introduction 
of which is by far the most remarkable event of his adminis- 
tration. One of the most desponding complaints I heard of 
hi- .ui ministration was, not that he had strengthened the ge- 
neral government — not that his government had tended to 
cenlraEsatlon— not that he had settled any mailers to his own 
viiM'adinn, and lefllbe people lo reconcile themselves to bis 
picture as they best might.— but that every great question is 
left unsettled; Unit it is dillinill now to tell any parly by its 
principles: that the principles of such affairs as the currency, 
land, slavery, internal improvements, etc. remain to bo all 
argued over again. Doubtless, this will be luesomo to such 
public men as have entirely and finally made up their minds 
on these subjects. To such, nothing can well be more weari- 
some than discussion and action, renewed from year to year. 
Bui the very fact that these affairs remain unsettled, that the 
people remain uiisalisli^l about them, proves that the people 
have more lo learn, and that they mean lo learn it. No true 
friend of his country would wish that the questions of slavery 
and currency should remain ill any position that they have 
ever yet occupied in the United States ; and towards tho set- 
tlement of the latter of the two, as far as light depends on col- 
lision of opinions, it is certain that no man has done so much, 
whether he meant it or not, as President Jackson. The occa- 
sional breaking up and mingling of parlies is a necessary cir- 
cumstance, whether it be considered an evil or a good. It 
mav he an evil, in as far as it affords a vantage-ground to un- 
principled adventurers; it is a good, in as far as it leads to mu- 
tual understanding, and improves tbc candour of partisans. 
For the rest, there is no fear bul that parlies will soon draw 
asunder with each a set of distinctive principles as its badge. 
Meantime, men will have reason to smile at their fears of the 
formidable personage, who is now descending from the presi- 
dential chair; and their enthusiasm will have cooled down lo 
the temperature fixed hy what the evenl will prove to have 
been his merits. Thcv will discuss him by their firesides with 
the calmness with which men speak of things that are past; 
while they keep their hopes and fears lo bo chafed up at public 
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meetings, while the orator points to some rising star, or lo 
some cloud no bigger than a man's hand. Irish emigrants oc- 
casionally fight out the battle of the Boyne in Ihe streets of 
Philadelphia; but native Americans bestow their apprehen- 
sions and their wrath upon things future; and their philo- 
sophy upon things past. While they do this, it will not be 
in the power of any President to barm them much or long. 
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Never, perhaps, did statesmen begin their (ask of constitu- 
tion-making with so much aid from preceding circumstances 
as the great men of the Revolution. A social neighbourhood 
of colonies, all suffering under colonial grievance?, and all 
varying in their eternal government, afforded a broad hint of 
Ihe present system, and line facilities for putting it in practice. 
There was much less speculation in the case than might ap- 
pear from a distance ; and this fact so far takes away from tho 
super-human character of the wisdom which achieved the 
completion of the United Stales' constitution, as to bring Ihe 
mind down from its state of amazement into one of very 
wholesome admiration. 

The slate governments are the conservative power, enabling 
the will of the majority to act with freedom and convenience. 
Though the nation is but an aggregation of individuals, as re- 
gards the general government, their division into States, for 
the management of their domestic affairs, precludes a vast 
amount of confusion and discord. Their mutual vigilance is 
also a great advantage lo their interests, both within each 
State, and abroad. No tyrant, or tyrannical parly, can remain 
unwatched and unchecked. There is, in each Stale, a people 
ready for information and complaint, when necessary; a le- 
gislature ready for deliberation; and an executive ready lo 
act. Many States, in other ages aud regions, have been lost 
through the necessity of creating their instruments when 
they should have been acting. State organisation is never 
managed without dispute; audit makes the entire difference 
in Ihe success of resistance 10 aggression whether ihe ne- 
cessary apparatus has lo he created in haste and confusion, or 
whether everything is in readiness for executing the will of 
the majority. 

Under no olber arrangement, perhaps, could the advantage 
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be secured of every m;iu being, in bis turn, a servant or Lhe 
commonwealth. If the general siiverument mnunged every- 
thing, the public service would soon become [lie privilege of 
a certain class, or a number of classes of men; as is soon to 
be tbe case elsewbere. Tbo relation and gradation of service 
wbich are now so remarkable a feature in tbc United Stales' 
commonwealth., could never Iben happen naturally, as they 
now do. Almost every man serves in his township in new 
Englaud, and in the corresponding w.inl or section elsewhere; 
and has his capability tried; and, if worthy, he serves his 
county, his Stale, aud finally the Tnion, in Congress. Such 
is the theory : and if not followed up well in practice, if .some 
of tbc best men never gel bcyood serving their township, 
and some of lhe worst new and Iben get into Congress, (be 
people are uiinueMioiiahly belter served Ih.io if the selection ol 
servants depended on accident, or lhe favour of men in power. 
Whatever extraneous impediments may interfere with the 
true working of the theory, every rili/en feels, or ought to 
feel, what a glorious career may lie before bim. la his coun- 
try, every road to success is open to all. J here an- no arti- 
ficial disqualifications which may not be surmounted. AM 
humbug, whether of fashion and show, of sanctimoniousness, 
of licentiousness, or of anything else, is there dusliued to 
speedy failure and retribution. There is no hereditary bum- 
bug in tbc Unit* d States. If Iho bonesl, wise man, feels him- 
sclt depressed below the knave, bo lias, if he did hut know it, 
only to wail patiently a little while, and bo will have bis duo. 
Though truth is equally great everywhere, and equally sure 
ultimately to prevail, men of other countries have often lo 
wail till they reach the holler counlry than all, before they 
witness ibis ultimate prevalence, except with the eye of faith. 
The young nation over lhe Atlantic is indulged, for her en- 
couragement, wilh a speedier retribution for her well or ill 
doings; aud almost every one of her citizens, if he be truly 
honourable, may trust lo he filly honoured before he dies. 

Another conservative effect of the slate governments is the 
facilities lliey afford for the correction of solecisms, the re- 
novation of institutions as they are outgrown, and the amend- 
ment of all unsuitable arrangements. If anything wants lo be 
rectified in any Stale, it can he done, on the mere will of lhe 
people concerned. There is no imploring of an uninterested 
government at a distance— a government so occupied wilh its 
forcigu relations as lo have little attention lo spare for domestic 
grievances which it does not feel- There is no waiting any 
body's pleasure; nobody's leave Lo ask. The remedy is bo 
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close at hand, those who arc to give it arc so nearly con- 
cerned, that it may always, and, for the most pari, speedily, 
be obtained, upoo good cause being shown. No external 
observance is needed, except of the tew and express prohibi- 
tions which the general and slalo governments have inter- 
changed. . 

11 is amusing to look over the proceedings of the stale le- 
gislatures fur any one year. Maine amends her libel law, 
decreeing that proof of truth shall he admitted as justification. 
Massachusetts decrees a revision and consolidation of har 
laws, and the annihilation of lotteries. Rhode Island improves 
hor quarantine regulations. Connecticut passes an act for the 
preservation of corn-fields from crows. Verraonldecrees the 
prelection of the dead in their graves. New York prohibits 
the importation of foreign convicts. New Jersey incorporates 
a dairy company. Pennsylvania mitigates the law which au- 
thorises imprisonment for debt. Maryland authorises a Reo- 
logicalsurvey. Georgia enlarges her law of divorce. Alabama 
puts children, in certain circumslances, uuder the protection 
of chancery. Mississippi decrees a ccusus. Tennessee in- 
terdicts barbacucs in tbe neighbourhood of camp meetings. 
Ohio regulates the care of escheated lands. Indiana pmhibita 
a higher rale of interest than leu per cent, Missouri au- 
thorises the conveyance of veal estate by married women. 
And so on. It seems difficult to imagine how many abuses 
can reach an extreme, or be tardy of cure, where the will of 
the majority is not only speedily made known, but where the 
division of employment is so skilfully arranged that the ma- 
jority may be trusted to understand the case on which they 
are to decide. 

It has always appeared to me that much misapprehension 
is occasioned by its being supposed that the strength of tho 
general government lies in the number of its functions; and 
its weakness in the extent of its area. To me it appears di- 
rectly the reverse. A government which has the manage- 
ment of all the concerns of a people, the greater and the 
smaller, preserves ils -stability by the general interest in its 
more important functions. If you desire to weaken il, you 
must withdraw from ils guardianship Ibe more general and 
important of ils affairs. If you desire lo shield it from cavil 
and altack, you must put the more local and partial objects of 
its administration under other management. If the general 
government of the United Stales had lo manage all legislation 
and administration within their boundaries, it could hardly 
hold together one year. If it had only one function, essential 
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to all, and impossible (□ be otherwise fulfilled, there seems 
no reason why it should not work prosperously lilt there are 
filly Stales around it. and longer. The importance of the 
functions of the general government depends partly upon the 
universality of the interest in tbem; and partly upon the 
numbers included under them. So far, therefore, from the 
enlargement of the area of the United Slates being perilous to 
the general government, by making it " cumbrous," as many 
fear, it seems to me likely to work a directly contrary cITccl. 
There are strong reasons why an extension of her area would 
be injurious to her, but I cannot regard this as one. A go- 
vernment which has to keep watch over the defence, foreign 
policy, commerce, and currency, of from twenty-five to fifty 
small republics, is safer in the guardianship of its subjects than 
if it had to manage these same affairs for one large republic, 
with the additional superintendence of its debtors, its libellers, 
and the crows of its corn-fields. 

Little or no room for rr-hellinn seems to be left under the 
constitution of the United Slates. In the progress of human 
affairs, familiar evils expire with worn-out institutions, and 
new dangers arise out of the midst of renovated arrange- 
ments, Assassioations are the form which resistance to go- 
vernment assumes in pure despotisms. Rebellion is the name 
it bears under gnvcroments somewhat more liberal. In the 
United Stales, nothing worse than professed Nullification has 
yet been heard of— unless Colonel Burr's secret schemes were 
indeed treasonable. A brief account of the South Carolina 
Nullification may exhibit the relations, and occasional en- 
mities of the general and states government in a clearer way 
than could be done, otherwise than by a narrative of facts. 
This little history shows, among many other things, that 
America follows the rest of the world in quoting the constitu- 
tion as a sanction of the most opposite designs and proceed- 
ings : what different sympathies respond to the word " pa- 
triotism;" and of how little avail is the letter of the constitu- 
tion, when tbcre is variance as to its spirit. 

Georgia laid claim, some years ago, to the Cherokee terri- 
tory, on the ground that the United Stales bad no right to 
make the laws and treaties by which the Cberokecs were pro- 
tected ; that such legislation was inconsistent with the reserved 
rights of the sovereign stale of Georgia. Georgia thus acted 
upon Ihe supposition, that she was lo construe the federal 
compact in her own way, and proceed according to her own 
construction. Congress checked her in this assumption, and 
rejected her pretensions by an almost unanimous vote. Soon 
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after the accession of General Jackson to the presidentship, 
Georgia, either presuming upon bis favour, or wishing to lest 
his dispositions, began to encroach upon the Cherokee lauds. 
The Cherokces appealed to the federal government for pro- 
tection, under the laws and treaties framed for that very pur-' 
pose. The President replied, that Georgia was right in an- 
nulling those laws and treaties, and that the executive could 
not interfere. The Indian cause was brought before the Su- 
preme Court. There was difficulty about the character in 
which the plaintiffs were to sue, and as to whether they could 
sue at all, under that provision of the constitution which au- 
thorises foreign nations to demand justice from the federal 
tribunals. The court expressed a strong opiniou, however, 
that the Cherokces were entitled lo protection from the 
Executive. 

The Supreme Court and Georgia were thus brought into 
opposition, while the Executive took the part of Georgia. 
Compassion for the Cherokces was now swallowed up in 
anxiety about the decision of the question of state rights. The 
Executive had, as yet, only negatively declared himself, 
however; and the Supreme Court had not been driven on 
to deliver n verdict against the Georgian laws, by which the 
Chcrokees were oppressed. The topic of the right of a Slate 
to annul the laws and treaties of the federal government was 
meantime generally discussed; and reconsideration was forced 
upon the President. 

South Carolina presently followed the example of Georgia. 
She annulled the acts of Congress, which regarded such reve- 
nue laws as she considered contrary lo general principles, and 
to her own interests. The President now perceived that if 
every Slate proceeded to nullify the acts of Congress, upon its 
own construction of the federal constitution, the general go- 
vernment could not be secure of ils existence for a day. 
While the Exeeulive was still in a position of observation, 
the Supreme Court pronounced, in another case, a verdict 
against the unconstitutional laws of Georgia. In 1829, the 
legislature of Virginia asserted the right of each Stalo to con- 
strue the federal constitution for itself: and thus there appeared 
to be three States already in the course of withdrawing from 
the Union. 

Congress went on legislating about the tariff, without re- 
gard to this opposition; and the protests of certain Stales 
against their proceedings were quietly laid on tlie table, as 
impertinences. The South Carolina advocates of i\ unification 
worked diligently in their owa Stale lo ripen the people suf- 
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ficiently to obtain a convention which should proclaim their 
doctrine as the will of the Slate : in which case, llioy doubled 
not that they should secure the countenance and ca-opcralioii 
of most, or all, of the southern Slates. A convention in fa- 
vour of free trade met at Philadelphia ; another in favour of 
the tariff met at New York; and the nulli Tiers saw reason to 
turn Ibe discussion of the quarrel as much as possible from 
the principle of Nullification to the principle of free trade. 
They perceived the strength of the laller ground, whether 
or not the; saw the weakness of ibe former; and by their 
skilful movement upon it, Ihey eventually caused a greater 
benefit to the nation, than their discontent did barm to them- 

The President was invited to dine at Charleston on the 
ith of July, 1831; and in his answer, he thought fit to an- 
nounce that he should do his dnly in case of any attempt to 
annul the laws of the Union. This was a virlual retraction 
of his encouragement lo Georgia. A committee of the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina reported the letter lo beat variance 
with ihe duties of ibe President, and the righls of the States. 
The heat was rising rapidly. The nullifiers were loud in their 
threats, and watchful in observing the effect of those threats 
abroad. North Carolina repudiated the whole doctrine of 
Nullification : other neighbouring States showed a reluctance 
to sanction it. The President's next message recommended 
a modification of the tariff, which was known to be no fa- 
vourite of his; but the modification he proposed had no other 
bearing than upon the amount of the revenue. 

During the session of Congress of 1832, various alterations 
-were made in the duties, which it was hoped would be lo the 
satisfaction of South Carolina : but the complaint of her re- 
presentatives was, that the reductions which were ordained 
were on those articles in which she had no interest ; while her 
burdens were actually increased. These representatives met 
at Washington, and drew up an address lo the people of South 
Carolina, in which they declared their wrongs, and inquired 
■whether they were to be lamely submitted to. 

The legislalure of South Carolina, after the next eleclion, 
exhibited a large majority in both houses in favour of Nulli- 
fication. A convention was called at Columbia, in con- 
sequence of whose proceedings as ordinance was prepared, 
and speedily passed through the legislature, declaring all Ihe 
acts of Congress imposing duties on imported goods, lo be 
null and void within the Slate of South Carolina. It pro- 
hibited the levying of all such duties wilhin the Slate, and all 
vol. i. i 
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appeal* on Ihe subject to the Supreme Court. A number of 
minor provisions were made to hinder the levj of import 
duties. The governor was empowered to call the raililii into 
service against anj opposition which might be made by the 
general government to this bold mode of proceeding. The 
entire military force of the Stale, and the services of volunteers, 
were also placed at his disposal. Arms and ammunition were 
ordered to be purchased. 

This was too much for the President's anxiety about con- 
sistency. He ordered all the disposable military force to as- 
semble at Charleston; sent a sloop of war to that port, lo 
protect the federal officers in the discharge of their duties; 
and issued a vigorous proclamation, stating the constitutional 
doctrine, about the mutual relations of the general and stale 
governments, and exhorting Ihe citizens of South Carolina 
not to forfeit their allegiance. Governor Ilayne issued 8 
counter proclamation, warning Ihe citizens of the State against 
being seduced from their State allegiance by the President. 
This was at the close of 1832. 

Everything being thus ready for an explosion, Sonlh Ca- 
rolina appeared willing to wail the result of another session. 
This was needful enough ; for she was as yet uncertain whe- 
ther she was to have the assistance of any of her sister Slates. 
Mr. Calhoun, the vice-president, resigned his ofiice, and bo- 
came a senator in the room of Governor Ilayne : and thus the 
nullification canse was in powerful bands in the senate. Its 
proceedings were watched with the most intense anxiety by 
the whole Union. The crisis of the Union was come. 

In the discontented Stale, the union party, which was Strong, 
though excluded from the government, was in great sorrow 
and fear. Civil war seemed inevitable ; and they felt them- 
selves oppressed and instilled by the imposition of the oath 
of allegiance to the Stale. The nultifiers justified I hi* requisi- 
tion hy saying that many furrigners resident in Charleston, 
who did not understand tl e case, believed lhat their duty to 
the general government required them to support it, while its 
vessels of war and troops were in port ; however well they 
might be disposed to the nullification cause. It was merely 
as a method of enlightenment, it was protested, that this oath 
was imposed. 

The ladies, meanwhile, had a Slate Rights' ball at the arsenal, 
and contributed their jewels for (be support of the expected 
war. 1 could not learn lhat they made lint— the last lest of 
woman's earnestness for war; but I was told by a leading nulli- 
fier that the ladies were "chock full of tight." The cxpecta- 
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tic ii of wnrwas so nearly universal that 1 coulJ hear of only 
one citizen of Charleston who discouraged ihu removal of his 
wife and children from tbe city, in the belief that a peaceful 
settlement of the quarrel would lake place. 

The legislatures of the Slates passed resolutions, none of 
them advocating nullification; (even Georgia forsaking Ibat 
ground;} many condemned the proceedings of South Carolina; 
but some, while doing so, made strong remonstrances against 
the tariff. Five of the Stales, in which manufactures bar] been 
set up, declared their opposition loany alteration of the tariff. 
Il is amusing now to read the variety of terms in which the 
South Carolina proceedings were condemned; though, at the 
lane, the reports of these resolutions must have carried 
despair to Ibc hearls of the citizens of the snrilarv discon- 
tented Stale. The effect of the successive shocks is stilt spoken 
of ia strong and touching language by those who bad to sustain 
Ibem. 

While tbe South Carolina militia were training, and the 
munitions of war preparing, the senators and represents lives 
of- tbe Stale were wearing stent and grave faces at Wash- 
ington. The session was passing away, and nothing but 
debate was yet achieved. Their fellow legislators looked on 
them witb grief, as being destined to destruction in the field, 
o* on tbe scaffold. They were men of high spirit and gallantry ; 
and it was clear that they had settled the matter with them- 
selves and witb each other. They would never submit lo 
mere numbers; and would oppose force to force, till all of 
their Jmall resources wasspent. No one can estimate their 
heroism, or desperation, whichever itmay be railed, who has 
not seen the city and Stale which would have been the theatre 
of the wot. The high spirit of South Carolina is of thai kind 
which accompanies fallen, or inferior fortunes. Pride and 
poverty chafe the spirit. They make men look around for 
injnry, awd aggravate the sense of injury when 'it is real. In 
South Carolina, the Hack population outnumbers: the white. 
The c*rse of slavery lies heavy on the land, and its inhabitants 
show the usual unwillingness of sufferers to attribute their 
maladies to tbeir true CI rue. Right as the South Carolinians 
may be a* lo the principle of free trade,, no tariff ever yet 
occasioned such evils as they groan nndef. If not a single 
import duty had ever been imposed, ihere would still have 
been the contrasts, w Inch tbey cannot endure to perceive be- 
tween the thriving Slates of the north and their own, Now, 
when they see tbe nourishing villages of New Kngland, they 
cry " We pay for alt ibis." When the north appears to re- 
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ceivc more favour from the goueral government, in its re- 
trospective recompenses for service in war, the greater pro- 
portion of which service was rendered by the north, the south 
again cries, " We pay for all this." It is true that tho south 
pays dearly ; but it is for her own depression, not for others' 
prosperity. When I saw the face of the null i tiers' country, 
I was indeed amazed at their hardihood. The rich soil, 
watered by full streams, the fertile bottoms, superintended by 
tho planters' mansions, with lltcirslavc quarter a little removed 
from the house, the fine growth of trees, and of the few 
patches of pasturage which are to be seen, show how flourish- 
ing this region ought to be. But its aspect is most depressing 
to tbo traveller. Roads nearly impassable in many parts, 
bridges carried away and not restored, lands exhausted, and 
dwellings forsaken, are spectacles too common in South Ca- 
rolina. The young men, whose patrimony has deteriorated, 
migrate westward with their " force;" selling their lands, if 
they can; if not, forsaking them. There are yet many plan- 
tations of unsurpassed fertility ; but there are many exhausted : 
and it is more profitable to remove to a. virgin soil than -to 
employ slave labour in reuovating the fertility of the old. 
There is an air of rudeness about the villages, and languor 
about the towns, which promise small resource in times of 
war and distress. And then, the wretched slave population 
is enough to paralyse the arm of the bravest community, and 
to ensure defeat to the best caosc. 1 saw tho soldiers and the 
preparations for war at Charleston, two years after the crisis 
was past. When I was to be shown the arms and ammunition, 
it appeared that " the gentleman that had tho key was not on 
the premises." This showed that no immediate invasion was 
expected ; but it was almost incredible what had been threat- 
ened with such resources. The precautionary life of the 
community, on account of the presence of so large a body of 
slaves, may be, in some sort, a training for war; but it points 
out the impediments to success. If South Carolina had, what 
some of her leading men seem to desire, a Lacedemonian go- 
vernment, which should make every free man a soldier, she 
would be farther from safely in peace, and success in war, 
than any quaker community, exempt from the curse of a de- 
based and WTOflgel servile class. One glance over the city of 
Charleston is enough to show a stranger how helpless she is 
against a foreign foe, if unsupported. The soldiers met, at 
every turn, the swarms of servile blacks, the very luxuries 
and hospitalities of the citizens, grateful as these luxuries arc 
to the stranger, and honourable as these hospitalities are to his 
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entertainers, betoken a slate of society which has no strength 
to spare from the great work of self-renovation. Those who 
remained at home during the winter of 1832 and 1833, mighlbe 
hopeful about the conflict, from being unaware of the depressed 
condition of their Slate, in comparison with others : but the 
leaders at Washington might well look stern and grave. It is 
no impeachment of their bravery, if Iheir hear Is died within 
Ibem, day by day. 

The session was wilhin fourteen days of its close, when Mr. 
Clay brought in a bill which had been carefully prepared as a 
compromise between the contending parlies. II provided that 
ail import duties exceeding twenty per cent, should do gra- 
dually reduced, till, in 1842, they should have declined to that 
amount; leaving liberty to augment the duties again, in case 
of war. This bill, with certain amendments, not alTecting its 
principle, was passed, as was the Enforcing Bill, — for enforcing 
the collection imposed by act of Congress. A convention was 
held in Soulh Carolina: the obnoxious ordinance was re- 
pealed; the Enforcing Bill was, indeed, nominally nullified; 
but no powers were offered lo the legislature for enforcing 
Ihe nullification ; and the quarrel was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, at an end. 

The triumph remained,— if triumph there were,— with 
Soulh Carolina. This was owing lo the goodness of her prin- 
ciple of free trade; and in no degree, lo the reasonableness 
of her nullifying practices. The passage of Che Compromise Bill 
was a wise and fortunate act. lis influence on the planting and 
manufacturing inlercsBis asubjccl to be considered in another 
connexion. Its immediate effect in* honourably reconciling 
differences which bad appeared irreconcileable, was a bless- 
ing, not only lo the United Slates, but to the world. The 
lflstrc of democratic principles would have been shrouded lo 
many, eyes by a civil wfj among the citizens of the Union; 
while now, Hie postponement of a danger so imminent, the 
healing of a breach so wide, has confirmed the confidence of 
many who feared that the "Stales remained united only for 
wanlofa cause of separation. 

Some ill effects remain,— especially in the irritation of Soulh 
Carolina. There is still an air of mystery and fellowship about 
the leading nullificrs, and of disquiet among the Union men 
of Charleston. Bui there is cause enough for restlessness in 
Charleston, as I have before sMy and much excuse for pique- 
Meanwhile, these evenlshave proved lo thousands of repub- 
licans Ihe mischief of compromise conveyed in vague phraseo- 
logy, in so solemn an instrument as a written constitution. 
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There could not have been a doubt on this case, if the ques- 
tion of construction bad nol had place, from the unfortunate 
clause ordaining that the general government shall have all 
towers necessary tor the luluTmem of ceruiii declared pur- 
poses. While thisjirovisiou, llius worded, remains, the nul- 
lification theory will be played off, from line to time. The 
good consequence nil! aiise from tins liability, that a habit 
will be formed of construing the constitution liberally, with 
regard to the Slates, wherever there is a doubt as to the exer- 
cise of ils powers; hul tbis collateral good is no justification 
of the looseness of language by which the peace and integrity 
of the Union have been made to hang on a point of construc- 
tion. The people of the Lulled Slates will probably Show 
their wisdom in henceforth accepting the benefit by shunning 
tbc-wil. 

In the privacy of their houses, many ciluens have lamented 
lo me, with feelings to which no name but grief can he given 
that the events of 1832-3 have suggested the words ."use" 
or "value of the Union." To an American, a calculation of 
the value of the Union would formerly have been as offensive 
as absurd, as an estimate of the value of religion would be to 
a right-minded man. To Americans of Hits order, the Union 
ha* long been more than a mailer of high utility, it has been 
idealised iMo au object of love and veneration, lu answerto 
Uus c*t bono, many have cried in their hearts, with Lear, "O 
reason not the need !" 1 was struck with the contrast in the 
lone of two statesmen, a chief uuihlier and one of fain chief 
opponents. The one would not disguise from, me that the 
name ol the Union hadlost much ol ils charm in the south, 
since 1B30. The other, in a glow, protested tlial he never 
would hear of the Union losing its charm. 

But lite instances of carelessness, of levity about the 



. levity about the Union, 
are very rare ; and Ibis is the reason* hy ntore show of attach- 
ment lo iL is not made. The probability of the continuance 
of the Lwou are so overwhelming, thai no man, not in a slate 
of delusion, from some strong prejudice, cm seriously enter- 
lain the idea ol a dissolution wilbinjnny assignable |ieriod. I 
met with one gentleman in the north, a clergyman, who ex- 
perts and desires a dissolution of the Union, "saying that the 
Borlh bore nil lire expense of the war, and has had nothing 
but obstruction and injury from the south. 1 saw, also, one 
gcnllenian in South Carolina, who sees no use in the Union, 
but much expense and trouble, lie declares the only effect 
of it to lie the withdrawing of the best men from each Slate lo 
dawdlo away Iheir time at Washington. Auolher, who 
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desponds about the condition of England, and whose views arc 
often embellished, and siinieLiuics impaired, by bis perceptions 
of analogy, impressed his fears that his own country, an offset 
from mine, would share the fate of offsets, and perish with 
the parent, but these arc examples of eccentricity. 

There arc many among the slave-holders of ibe south who 
threaten secession. Such of these as aiv in earnest are under 
the mistake into which mcu Tall when they put everything to 
the hazard of one untenable object. The untenable object 
once relinquished, [lie delusion will clear away with the dis- 
appearance of its cause, and the Union will be to them, with 
good reason, dearer than it has ever been. The southern 
Stoles could not e\isl, separately, with their present domestic 
institutions, in tlx- neighbourhood of any others. They would 
have thousands of miles of frontier, over which their slaves 
would be running away, every day of the year. In case of 
war, tbey might be only Inn happy if their slaves did run away, 
instead of riitiug up against [hem at home, Kit was necessary 
to purchase Florida, because- it was a retreat for runaways; if 
it was necessary, first to treat with Mexico for the reslilulion 
of runaways, and then to st-'alTesas, — the most high-handed 
theft of modern limes; if it is necessary to pursue runaways 
inlo the northern Stales, and to keep magistrates and jails in 
perpetual requisition for the reslilulion of southern human 
properly, how would the southern Stales manage by_them- 
selves? Only by riddiity themselves of slavery; in which 
case, Iheir alleged necessity of separation is superseded. As 
for iheir resources,— Ibe r hue -business of Now York Slate is 
of itself larger and more valuable than the entire commerce 
of Georgia, — the lareest and richest of the southern Stales. 

The mere act nf separation could not be accomplished. In 
case of war against Iho northern Slates, il would be necessary 
lo employ half the while population lo late care of llie black; 
aud of the remaining half, no one would undertake lo say how 
many are at heart sick and weary of slavery, and would he, 
therefore, untrustworthy. The middle slave Stales, now nearly 
ready to discard shivery, would sei/e so favourable an oppor- 
tunity as thai afforded them by the peril of Iho Union. The 
middle free Slates, from I'ennsvlvania lo [lie Mi-sissipi, having 
everything lo lose by separation, and nothing In gain, would 
treat the lirsl overt act as rebellion : proceeding against il. and 

punishing it as such. The case is so palpable as scarcely (o 
need even so brief a statement as this. The fact which renders 
Mich a statement worlh making is, that most of Ibosc whn 
threaten the dissolution of the Onion, do il in order to divert 
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lowards ibis impracticable object tbc irritation which would 
otherwise, and which will, ere long, turn against the institution 
of slavery. The gaze of the world is fixed upon this institution. 
The world is shouting tbc one question about this anomaly 
n'hiL'h cannot be answered. Tbc dwellers in the south would 
fain be unconscious of that awful gaze. They would fain not 
bear the reverberation of that shout. They would fain per- 
suade themselves and others, that they are too busy in assert- 
ing their rights and their dignity as citizens of the Union, to 
heed the world beyond. 

This self and mutual deception will prove a merely tempor- 
ary ovil. Tbc natural laws which regulate communities, and 
the will of the majority, may he trusted to preserve the good, 
and to remove the bad elements from which this dissension 
arises. It requires no gift of prophecy to anticipate the fate 
of an anomaly among a self-governing people. Slavery was 
not always an anomaly; but it has become one. Its doom is 
therefore sealed ; anil its duration is now merely a question of 
time. Any anxiety in the compulation of Ibis time is reason- 
able; for it will not only remove a more tremendous curse 
than can ever again desolate society, hut restore the univer- 
sality of that generous attachment to their common institutions 
wbich has been, and will again be, to the American people, 
honour, safely, and the means of perpetual progress. 



CHAPTER III. 

MO HALS OF POLITICS. 

" 'TLs be whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon llial law ai on Hie beil uf friends; 
Whence, In a stale where men are templed still 
To c*il for a guard against worse ill, 
And wbal in quality ur art Is best, 
Ihilh seldom on a right foundation real, 
11a (ties good on good alone, and owes 
To virlue c?ery triumph lhal he Itnowi." 

IKordiicorfn. 

Under r pure despotism, the morals of politics would make 
but a very short chapter. Mercy in the ruler ; obedience in 
his officers, with, perhaps, an occasional stroke of remon- 
strance: and tax-paying in Ibe people, would comprehend the 
whole. Among a self-governing people, who profess to take 
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human equality Tor their great common principle, and the 
golden rule for their political vow, a long chapter of many 
sections is required. 

The morals of politics arc not too familiar anywhere. The 
clergy are apt to leave out ils topics from their list of subjects 
for the pulpit. Writers oo morals make that chapter as brief 
as if ibey lived under the pure despotism, supposed above. 
An honest newspaper, here and there, or a newspaper honest 
for some particular occasion, and therefore unioflucniial ia 
its temporary honesty, are the only speakers on the morals of 
politics. The only speakers; hut not the only exhibitors. 
Scattered here and there, through a vast reach of ages, and 
expanse of communities, there may be found, to bless his race, 
an honest statesman. Statesmen, free from the gross vices 
of peculation, sordid, selfish ambition, cruelly and tergiversa- 
tion, are not uncommon. But the last degree of honesty has 
always been, and is still, considered incompatible with states- 
manship. To hunger and thirst alter righteousness has been 
naturally, as it were, supposed a disqualification for affairs; 
and a man, living for truth, and in a spirit of love, " pure in 
the las) recesses of the mind,'' who should propose to seek 
truth through political action, and exercise love in the use of 
political influence, aod refine his purity by disinfecting the 
political atmosphere of its corruptions, would bear it reported 
on every band that he had a demon. Yet ouc who is aware 
of the enthusiasm with which the Germans hail the words of 
Posa at every representation of Don Carlos; one who has seen 
how American officials arc supported by the people, on the 
supposition that they are great men, (however small such men 
may really be,) one who has watched the acceleration, within 
our own lime, of the retribution which overtakes unlrust- 



is at hand for the advent of political principle. The hour is 
come when-*dwellers in the old world should require integrity 
of their Rulers; and dwellers in the new world, each in his turn 
a servant of society, should require it of each other aod of 
themselves.. The people of the Inked States are seeking after 
this, feebly and dimly. They have retained one wi.se s;ning 
of the father*' to whom they owe so much ; that the teller of 
laws anB constitutions is a mere instrument; with no vitality; 
no power to protect and bless; ariV thai the spirit is all in all. 
They have been far from actiog upon this with such sleadiui'.ss 
as to show that Ibey understand and believo il. But the saying 
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is in their minds ; and, like every other true thing that lies 
there, it will in time exhibit itself in ihe appointed mode—Ike 
will of the majority. 



1 iti told two thing* separator?, last year, which, if put 
together, seem to yield an alarming result. 1 was told that al- 
most every man holds office some time during bis life; and 
thai holding office is the ruin of moral independence. The 
case is not. however, nearly so bad as this. There is a kind 
of public life which does seen to injure the morals of all who 
enter it; bat very few are affected by this. Office in a man's 
own neighbourhood, where bis character and opinions are 
known, and where the honour and emolument arc small, is 
not very seductive; and these"are (he offices filled hy (he 
greater number of citizens who serve society. The tempta- 
tion to propitiate opinion becomes powerful when a citizem 
desires to en(cr the legislature, or to be the chief magistrate 
of the Slate. The peril increases' when he becomes a candi- 
date for Congress ; and there seems lu be no expectation what- 
ever thai a candidate for the presidentship, or his partisans, 
should retain any simplicity of speech, or regard (o equity im 
the distribution of places and promises, All Ibis is dreadfully 
wrong, ll originates in a grand mistake, which climol he 
rectified but by much suffering. It is obvious that there must 
be mistake ; for it can never be an arrangement of Providence 
thai men cannot serve icach ether in (heir political relations 
without being corrupted. - ' 

The primary mistake is in supposing that men cannot bear 
to hear the truth. It has become the eslahlished method of 
seeking office, tint only to declare a coincidence of opinion 
with Ibe supposed majority, on jhe great topics on wltich Ihe 
candidate will have to speak and act white in office, but to 
deny, or conceal, or assert anything else which U is supposed 
wiH please the same majority. The consequence is, (hat (be 
best men are not in office. The morally ^inferior who 
succeed, use their power for selfish purposes, to a sufficient 
extent to corrupt their constituents, in Uierr.lnrn. 1 scarcely 
knew, at first, bow to understand the political conversations 
Which 1 heard in (ravelling. If * aUzen told another lhat A. 
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had voted in a particular manner, the other in variably began 
to account for the vote. A. bad voted thus lo please B., 
because ti.'s influence was wauled for tbe benefit of C, who 
had promised so and so lo A.'s brother, ur son, or nephew, 
or leading section of constituents. A reasoo for a vole, or 
other public- proceeding, must always bo found; and aoy 
reason seemed lo he taken up rather lhau tbe obvious one, 
that a man votes according to the decisiuu of his reason and 
conscience. I often mentioned Ibis to men in office, or seek- 
ing lo be so; and they received it with a smile or a laugh 
which wrung my heart. Of all heart-withering things, po- 
litical scepticism in a republic is one of the oiosl painful. I 
told Mr. Llay my observations in both kinds. '"Let them 
laugh !'" tried be, with an honourable -warmth : " and do you 
go on requiring honesty; and you will find it." lie is 
right : hut those who would find tbe highest integrity bad 
belter not begin their observations on ollicL'-hnldcnh, much 
lees on office-seekers, as a class. The oilke-bolder finds, 
too often, that it may be easier lo get iaU) office than 
to have power lo discharge its duties wbcu there : aud 
then Lhe temptation lo subservience, lo dishonest silence, is 
well nigh luii strong lor mortal man. The oftice-seeker stands 
committed as desiring something fur which he is ready to sa- 
crifice his business or profession, his case, bis leisure, and the 
quietness of his reputation, lie stands forth as either an 
adventurer, a man of ambition, ur of self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism. Being once (bus committed, failure is mortifying, and 
the allureraeuLlo compromise, in order Lo success, is power- 
ful. Once in public life, Lhe politician is committed for ever, 
whether he immediately perceives this, or not. Almost every 
public man of my acquaintance owned (o ine lhe difficulty of 
retiring,— iu mind, if not in presence, — after the possession of 
a public trust. This painful hankering is pari of Ibe (nice lo 
he paid for the honours of public service : and 1 am disposed 
to think that it is almost universal: that scarcely joy nan 
knows <|UH!l and content, Irani the uiomcul of the success of 
his first eleetiwi. Tite must modest men shrink from Ihus 
committing themselves. The most learned men, gffmrallj 
speaking, devote themselves, in preference, Lo professions. 
The most conscientious men. generally speaking, shun the 
sniu-es which fatally besot public life, at present, in the United 
Stales. 

A gentleman of the latter class, whose talents and character 
would procure him extensive and hearty support, if he de- 
sired it, told me, thai he would never serve in office, because 
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he believes il lo be the destruction of moral independence, r 
be pointed out to me three friends of his, men of remarkable 
talent, all in public life. " Look at them," said he, and see 
wh.iL timy might have been ! YeL A. is a slave, B. is a slave, 
and C. is a worm in Hie dust." Too Inie. 

Here is a grievous misfortune to the republic I My friend 
ascribes it lo the want of protection from his neighbours, to 
which a man is exposed from Ibe want of caste. Tbis will 
never do. A crown and sceptre would he about as desirable 
in a republic as caste. If men would only try the effect of 
faith in one another, 1 believe they would take rank, and 
yield protection, wilb more precision and efficacy than by 
any manifestation of the exclusive spirit lli.it was ever wit- 
nessed. Of course, this proposal will be called " Quixotic ;" 
that convenient term which covers things the most serious 
and the most absurd, the wisest and the wildest. 1 am. 
strengthened in my suggestion by a recurrence lo the first 
principles of society in the United Stales, according i 0 which 
I find that " rulers derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; : ' and that the theory is, that the best men 
arc chosen lo serve. Doth these pre-suppose mutual faith. 
Let the governed once require honesty as a condition of 
their consent; let them once choose the best men, according 
lo their most conscientious conviction, and there will be an 
end of this insulting and disgusting political scepticism. Ad- 
venturers and ambitious men there will still be; but they will 
not taint the character of the class. Better men, who will 
rospect their constituents, without fearing or flattering them, 
will foster the generous mutual faith which is now so griev- 
ously wauting ; and the spirit of the constitution, now droop- 
ing in some of its most important departments, will revive. 

1 write more in hope than in immediate expectation. I 
saw much ground for hope, but very much also for grief. 
Scarcely anything that 1 observed in ibe United Slates caused 
me so much sorrow as the contemptuous estimate of the peo- 
ple entertained by those who were bowing the knee to be 
permitted lo serve ihem. Nothing can be more disgusting 
than the contrast between the drawing-room gentleman, at 
ease among friends, and the same person courling the people, 
on a public occasion. The only comfort was a strong in- 
ternal persuasion that the people do not like lo be«courtcd 
thus. They have been so long used lo it, that they receive il 
as a majter of course; hut, 1 believe, if a candidate should 
offer, who should make no professinns hut nf his opinions, and 
his honest intentions of carrying them out; if he should rc- 
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sped the people as men, mil as voters, nnd inform them truly 
of his views of their enmlilioii arid prospects, they would re- 
cognise bim at once as their best friend. Ho might, notwith- 
standing, lose bis election ; for the people must have lime to 
recover, ur lo attain simplicity; but be would serve Ibrm 
better by losing his election thus Ibao by the longest and 
most faiibfol service in public life. 

I have often wondered whether a gerflleman at Laporle, in 
lodiaua, who advertised bis desire lo be sheriff, gained bis 
elec lino. He declared in his advertisement that be had not 
been largely solicited, but that it was his own desire that he 
should be sheriff 1 : he would nut promise to do away with 
mosquitoes, ague, and fever, hut only tn do his duty. This 
candidate has bis own way of flittering his'constilucnts. 

A gentleman of considerable reputation offered, last year, 
to deliver a leclure, in a Lyceum, in Massachusetts, it was 
upon the French Revolution: and on various accounts cu- 
rious. There was no mention or the causes of the Revolution, 
except iu a parenthesis of one sentence, where he intimated 
that French society was not in harmony with the spirit of tho 
age. He sketched almost every hoilv concerned, except the 
Queen. The most singular part, perhaps, was bis estimate of 
the military talents of JV'npolcon. He exalted them much, 
and declared him a greater general than Wellington, but not 
so great as Washington. Tho audience was large and re- 
spectable. I knew a great many of Ihc persons present, and 
found that none of them liked the lecture. 

1 attended another Lyceum lectures in Massachusetts. An 
agent of the Colonisation Socielj lectured ; and, when he bad 
done, introduced a clergyman of colour, who bad just re- 
turned from Liberia, and could give an account of Lite colony 
iu its then present stale. As soon as litis gentleman came for- 
ward, a parly among the audience rose, and went oul, with 
much ostentation of noise. Mr. Wilson broke offlill he could 
be again heard, and then observed in a low voice, " that 
would not have been done in Africa;" upon which, there was 
an uproar of applause, prolonged and renewed. All the cvi ■ 
dencc on the subject that I could collect, went lo prove that 
the pimple can bear, and do prefer lo bear, the truth. I| is a 
crime In withhold il from them ; and a double crime [o sub- 
stitute flattery. 

The tone of the orations was the sole, hut great drawback 
from llio enjoyment of the popular festivals 1 witnessed. 1 
missed Ihe celebration of the 4lh of July — holb years; being, 
the first year, among the Virginia mountains, (where ihe only 



signs of festivity which 1 saw, were some* slaves dressing up 
a marquee, in wlieh their masters were to feast, after having 
read, from Ibc Declaration of Independence, that alt men are 
created free and equal, and that rulers derive their jnsl 
powers from the consent of the governed;) and the second 
year on the lakes, arriving at Mackinaw too lale in the even- 
ing of [hi? great day for any celebration that might have taken 
place. Bnt 1 was at two remarkable festivals, and heard two 
very remarkable orations. They were represented to me as 
fair it favourable specimens nf that kind of address; and, to 
judge hy the genera! snrn of those which I read and heard, 
they were so. 

The valley of the Connecticut is the most fertile valley in 
New England ; and it is scarcely possible (hat any should bo 
more beautiful. The river, full, broad, and tranquil as tbe 
summer sky, winds through meadows, green with pasture, or 
golden with corn. Clumps of forest trees afford retreat for 
thcealllcin the summer heats ; and [he magnificent Sew Eng- 
land elm, the most graceful or trees, is dropped singly, here 
and there, and casts its broad shade upon the meadow. Hills 
of various height and declivity bound Ihc now widening, now 
contracting valley. To these hills, the forest has retired ; the 
evcitaslfng forest, from which, in America, we cannot By. I 
cannot remember that, except in some parts of the prairies, I 
was ever out of sight of the forest in the United Slates : and I 
am sure 1 never wished to be so. It was like the " verdurous 
wall of Paradise,'' confining the mighty southern and western 
rivers to their channels. lVc were, as it appeared, imprisoned 
in it for many davs together, as we traversed the south-eastern 
Stales. We threaded it in Michigan; we skirled it in New 
York and Pennsylvania; and throughout Sew England it 
bounded every landscape. It looked down upon us from the 
bill-tops; it advanced into notice from every gap and notch 
in the chain. To the native it must appear "as indispensable 
in the picture-gallery of nature as the sky. To the English 
traveller it is a special boon, an added charm, a newly-created 
grace, like the infant planet that wanders across the telescope 
of the astronomer. The English traveller finds himself never 
weary by day of prying into the forest, from beneath its 
canopy; or, from a distance drinking in its exquisite hues : 
and his dreams, for months or years, will be of the mossy- 
roots, the black pine, and silvery birch stems, the train-burnt 
green shades of the beech, and the slender creeper, climbing 
like a ladder into the topmost boughs of the dark holly, a 
hundred feet high, fie will dream of the march of the hours 
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through (he forest; llie deep blackness of night, broken by 
the dun forest-fires, and startled by the showers of sparks, 
sent abroad by the etna! breeze from the burning stems. He 
will hear again the shrill piping of the whip-poor-will, and the 
multitudinous din from the occasional swamp. He will dream 
of the deep silence which precedes the dawn ; of the gradual 
apparition of the haunting trees, coming faintly out of the 
darkness; of the first level rays, instantaneously piercing the 
woods to their very heart, and lighting them up into boundless 
ruddy colonnades, garlanded with wavy verdure, and carpeted 
with glittering wild-flowers. Or, he will dream of the clouds 
of gay butterflies, and gauzy dragon-dies, that bover above 
the noon-day paths of the forest, or cluster about some grace- 
ful shrub, making it appear to bear at once all the Dowers of 
Eden. Or tbe golden moon will look down through his 
dream, making for bim islands of light in an Mean of darkness. 
He may not sec the stars but by glimpses ; but the winged 
Stars of those regions — the gleaming fire -flics,— radiate from 
every sleeping bough, find keep bis eye in fancy busy in follow- 
in;: I heir firing, while liis spirit sleeps in the deep charms of 

tbe summer night. Next to tbe solemn and various beauty of 
the sea and the sky, comes that of the wilderness. I doubt 
whether the sublimity of the vastest mountain- range can ex- 
ceed that of the all- pervading forest, when the imagination 
becomes able to realise the conception of what it is. 

In tbe valley of the Connecticut, the forest merely presides 
over the scene, giving gravity lo its chnrm. On East Moun- 
tain, above Deerfieltl, in Massachusetts, it is mingled with 
grey rocks, whose hue mingles exquisitely with its verdure. 
Wo looked down from tbeneo on a long roach of the valley, 
just before sunset, and made ourselves acquainted with the 
geography of the catastrophe which was to be commemorated 
in a day or two. Here and there, in the meadows, were 
sinkings of the soil, shallow basins of verdant pasturage, where 
there had probably once been small lakes, bnt where cattle 
were now grazing. The on fenced fields, secure within land- 
marks, and open lo the annual inundation which preserves 
their fertility, were rich with nobarvesled Indian corn; the 
cobs left lying m their sheaths, because n» passer-by is 
tempted lo steal them; every one having enough of his own. 
The silvery river lay among the meadows; and on its bank, 
far below us, stretched the avenue of noble trees, touched 
with (he hues of autumn, which shaded tbe village of Deer- 
field. Saddleback bounded out view opposite, and the North- 
ampton hills and Green Mountains on the left. Smoke 
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arose, hero and there, from ihe hills' sides, and the nearer 
eminences were doited with while dwellings, of the same 
order wilh the homesteads which were sprinkled over Iho 
valley. The lime is past when a man feared to sit down fur- 
ther off than a slone's throw from his neighbours, lest iho 
Indians should come upon him. The villages of Hadley and 
DeerCeld are a standing memorial of those limes, when Ibe 
whiles clustered together around the village church, and Oleic 
catlle were brought into llic area, every night, under penalty 
of their being driven off before morning. These villages con- 
sist of two rows of houses, forming a lorig street, planted with 
trees; and the church stands in the middle. The houses, of 
wood, were built in Ihosc days wilh the upper story project- 
ing; that the inhabitants, in case of siege, might fire at ad- 
vantage ujion the Indians, forcing the door with tomahawks. 

1 haw an old house of this kind at Deerfield, — Ihc only one 
which survived the burning of the village by Iho French and 
Indians, in 1701, when all the inhabitants, to the number of 
two ntmdred and eighty, being attacked in their sleep, were 
killed or carried away captive by the Indians. The wood of 
the house was old and black, and pierced in many parts with 
bullet-holes. One had given passage to a bullet which shot a 
woman in Iho neck, as she rose up in bed, on hearing the to- 
mahawk strike upon the door. The haltered door remains, 
to chill one's blood with the thought that such were the blows 
dealt by the Indians upon the skulls of their victims, whether 
infants or soldiers. 

This was not the event to commemorate which we were 
assembled at DeerCeld. A monument was to be eroded on 
the spot where another body of people had been murdered, 
by savage foes of ihe same race. Deerfield was first sclllcd in 
1G71 ; a few houses being then built on the present street, 
and the settlers being on good terms with their neighbours. 
King Philip's war broke out in 1675, and Ihe settlers were 
attacked mure than once. There was a large quantity of grain 
stored up at DeerCeld ; and it was thought advisable to re- 
move it for safely to lladley, fifteen miles off. Captain Lo- 
ihrop, wilh eighty men, and some teams, marched from Had- 
ley lo remove the grain; his men being Ihe youth and main 
hope of the settlements around. On their return from Deer- 
field, on the 301h of September 167.), about four miles and a 
half on Ihe way lo Hadley, the young men dispersed to gather 
Ihc wild grapes that were hanging ripe in the thickets, and 
were, under this disadvantage, atlacked by a large body of 
Indians. It was afterwards discovered (hat the only way to 
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encounter the Indians is in phalanx. Captain Lolhrop did 
not know this ; and he posted his men behind trees, whore 
they were, almost to a man, picked off by the enemy. Abnut 
ninety-three, including the leamslcrs, fell. When all was 
over, help arrived. The Indians were beaten; but they ap- 
peared before the village, some days after, shaking the scalps 
and bloody garments of the slain captain and his troop, before 
the eyes of the inhabitants. The place was afterwards aban- 
doned by the settlers, destroyed by the Indians, and not rebuilt 
for some years. 

This was a piteous incideot in the history of the settlement: 
but ilia not easy to see why it should he made an occasion of 
commemoration, by mouuraent and oratory, in preference to 
many others which have a stronger moral interest attaching to 
them. Some celebrations, like that nf Forefathers* Day, are 
inexpressibly interesting and valuable, from the glorious re- 
collections by which they are sanctified. But no virtue was 
here to be had in remembrance; nothing but mere misery. 
The contemplation of mere misery is painful and hurtful; and 
the only salutary influence that I could perceive to arise from 
ibis occasion wasa far-fetched and dubious one, — thankfulness 
that the Indians are not now at hand to molest (he while 
inhabitants. Then occurs the question about the Indians,— 
" where are they 7" and the answer leaves one less sympathy 
than one would wish to have with the present security of Iho 
settler. The slory of King Philip, who is supposed to have 
headed, in person, the attack on Lolhrop's troop, is one of 
lie most melancholy in the records of humanity ; and sorrow 
for him must mingle with congratulations to the descendants 
of his foes, who, in his eyes, were robbers. With these 
thoughts in my mind, I found it difficult to discover the philo- 
sophy of this celebration. A stranger might he pardoned for 
being so slow. 

One of the then candidates for the highest office in the 
Stale, is renowned -for his oralory. He is one of the most 
accomplished scholars and gentlemen that the country pos- 
sesses. II was thought, "by his friends," that his interest 
wanted strengthening in the western part of the Stale. The 
people were pleased when any occasion procured them the 
iclat of bringing a celebrated oralor over to address them. 
The commemoration of an Indian catastrophe was thought of 
as an occasion capable of being turned to good electioneering 
purposes —Mr. Webster was invited to be the orator, it being 
known that he would refuse. " Not I," said he. " I won't 
go and rake up old bloody Indian stories." The candidate 
▼ol, !,- 5 
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was next invited, and, of course, look tbe opportunity of 
" strengthening bis interest in the western pari of the State." 
I was not aware of this till i sometime after beard it, on indis- 
putable authority , 1 should have enjoyed it much less than I 
did, if I bad known thai the whole thing was got up, or its 
lime and manner chosen, for electioneering objects; I hat ad- 
vantage was taken of the best feelings of the people for the 
political interest of one. 

The afternoon of the 29th we went to Bloody Brook, the 
fearfully -named place of disaster. We climbed the Sugar- 
loaf; a high, steep hill, from whose precipitous sides is ob- 
tained a view of the valley which pleases me more than the 
celebrated one from Mount Holyoke, a few miles off. Each, 
however, is perfect in its way ; and both so like heaven, when 
one looks down upon the valley in the light of an autumn 
afternoon,— such a light as never yet burnished an English 
scene,— thai no inclination is left to make comparisons. The 
ox learn was in the fields, the fjsbers on the banks of the gray 
river,— banks and fishers reflected lo the life,— all as tranquil 
as if there was to be no slir the next day. 

On descending, we went to ihe Bloody Brook Inn, and saw 
the strange and horrible picture of the slaughter of Lot Drop's 
troop; a picture so bad as to be laughable; but too horrible 
to be laughed al. Every man of the eighty exactly alike, and 
all looking scared at being about lo be scalped. We saw, also, 
the long tables spread for ihe feast of to-morrow. Lengths 
of unbleached cotton for table cloths, plates and glasses, were 
already provided. Some young men were bringing in long 
traits of the wild vine, clustered with purple grapes, to hang 
about the young maple trees which overshadowed the tables; 
others were trying the cannon. We relumed home in a 
state of high expectation. 

The morning of the 3dlh was bright, but rather cold. It was 
doubtful how far prudence would warrant our sitting in an 
orchard for several hours, in such a breeze as was blowing. 
It was evident, however, thai persons at a distance had 
no scruples on the subject, so thickly did they throng lo 
the place of meeting. The wagou belonging to the band 
passed my windows, filled with young ladies from the High 
School at Greenfield. They looked as gay as if they had 
been going to a fair. By half-past eighl, our party sel off, 
accompanied by a few, and passing a great number of stran- 
gers from distant villages. 

After having accomplished our drive of three or four miles, 
we warmed ourselves in a friendly house, and repaired to lb,s> 
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orchard lo choose our seals, while Hie ceremony of laying the 
Grit Blone of llic monument was proceeding at grime distance. 
The platform from which llie orator was lo address Ihe as- 
timiblage was creeled under a rather shabby walnut-tree, 
which was rendered less picturesque by its lower branches 
being lopped off, for the sake of convenience, Several men 
had perched themselves on the tree; and I was beginning to 
wonder how they would endure their uncomfortable seat, in 
the cold wind, for Ihreo hours- when i saw them called down, 
and dismissed to liud place? among Ihe rest of lire assemblage, 
as they sent down bark and dust upon the beads of lliosc who 
salon the plalfurm. Long and deop ranges of benches were 
provided; and on these, with carriage cushion* and warm 
cloaks, we found ourselves perfectly well accommodated. 
Nolhtng could be better. II was a pretty sight. The wind 
ruslli'd fitfully in Ihe old walnut-tree. The audience gather- 
ed around it were sober, quiet; some would have said dull. 

'flic girls appeared I e lo be all pretty, after the fashion of 

American girls. Every body was well-dressed ; and such a 
thing as ill behaviour in any village nssemldage in .\'ew Eng- 
land, is, J believe, unheard of, The soldiers wore my great 
amusement; as they were on Ibo few other occasions when 
I had the good fortune to sue any. Their chief business, on 
the present occasion, was to keep dear Uio seals which were 
reserved for Ihe band, now absenl with the procession. These 
scats weru advantageously placed; and uew comers were 
every moment taking possession of them, and had to he sent, 
dUappoinUrJ, inlo Iho rear. It was moving lo behold Ihe 
loving en Iron lies of the soldiers that these teals might ho va- 
cated. 1 saw one, who had shrunk away from his uniform, 
(probably from the use of tobacco, of which bis mouth was 
full,) actually put his arm round the nock of a gentleman, and 
smile imploringly in his face. It was irresistible, and Ihe 
gentleman moved away. It is a perfect treat to the philan- 
thropist to observe the pacific appearance of Ihe mililin 
throughout the Lniled Slates. It is well known how they can 
fight, when the necessity arises : hut they assuredly look, at 
present, as if it was the last thing in their intentions i — as 1 
hope it may long be. 

The band nei.1 arrived, leading the procession of gentlemen, 
and were soon called into action by Ihe lirst hymn, They did 
their best; and, if no odd of Iheir instruments could reach 
the second note of Ibu German Hymn, (ihe second note of 
three lines out of lour,) it was not fur wanloflrying. 

The, oration followed. I strove, as 1 always did, not to 
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allow difference i)f taste, whether in oratory, or in anything 
else, lo render me insensible to ihe merit, in its kind, of what 
was presented to me: but, upon this occasion, all my sym- 
pathies were baffled, and 1 was deeply disgusted, ll mattered 
little what the oration was in itself, if it had only belonged in 
character to the speaker. If a Greenfield farmer nr mechanic 
had spoken a* he believed orators to speak, and if the failure bad 
been complete, I might have been sorry or amused, or dis- 
appointed ; but not disgusted. But here was one of the most 
learned and accomplished gentlemen in thccounlry, a candidate 
for the highest office in Ihe State, grimacing like a mounte- 
bank before Ihe assemblage whose votes he desired to have, 
and delivering an address, which he supposed level lo their 
taste and capacity. He spoke of the ''stately tree," (the poor 
walnut,) and Ihe "mighty assemblage," (a little flock in [be 
middle of au orchard,) and offered them shreds of tawdry 
sentiment, without the intermixture of one sound thought, 
or simple and natural feeling, simply and naturally expressed. 
It was equally an under estimate of his hearers, and a degra- 
dation of himself. 

The effect was very plain. Many, 1 know, were not inte- 
rested, but were unwilling lo say so of so renowned an orator. 
All were dull; and it was easy to see that- none of ihe proper 
results of public speaking followed. These very people aro 
highly imaginative. Speak to them of what interests (hem, 
and they aro moved with a word. Speak to those whose 
children aro at school, of the progress and diffusion of know- 
ledge, and they will hang upon the lips of the speaker. Speak 
to the unsophisticated among them of the case of the slave, 
and they are ready to brave I.ynch-law on his behalf. Ap- 
peal lo them on any religions or charitable enterprise, and the 
good deed is done, almost as soon as indicated, but they have 
been taught to consider the oratory of set persons on set oc- 
casions as a matter of business or of pastime. They listen to 
it, make their remarks upon it, vote, perhaps, thai it shall be 
printed, and go home, without having been so much moved 
as by a dozen casual remarks overheard upon Ihe road. 

All this would be of little importance, if these orations con- 
sisted of narrative, — or of any mere matter of fact. The griev- 
ance lies in the prostitution of moral sentiment, Ihe clap-trap of 
praise and pathos, which is thus criminally adventured. This is 
oue great evil. Another, as great, both tooralors and listeners, 
fs the mis-estimate of the people. iSo insolence and meanness 
cansurpass those of the man ofsense and taste who talks beneath 
himself to the people, because be thinks it suits them. No good 
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ent ventures [o do so lo his youngest child ; and a candi- 
e for office who will do i|, shows himself ignorant of that 

kh it is most ,i he Should know.— what frdelilv of 

In every olbcr man. h such a 
»llj saying in bis heart, - God! I 
»«. . am mm m olber men areT ' 
The other festival, lo which I b.ivc alluded, w 0 , ,he cele- 
bration of IWalhers Pay ;-„f .he landing oflbe Pi| B nms 
on Plymoulh Kurk. I trust Ihal Ihis annl.er.nry will he 
bailed with honour, as long as Maswchu^clls overlooks the 
sea. A more remark.,!:!*, a nobler enterprise, new kepi 
in remembrance by a grateful posterity, than the eim-miun 
of tin- PlbjrhM Father! ; and their posterity arc al lean so far 
wonhy ot them ■« thai tb.y all. down to the vonne. children, 
seem to have a clear understanding „f ihc nature ofihe art. 
ami ,he character of the men. I never hebeld the popular 
character ,n a more cheer, -p light tl,an this occasion ; and, 
if I happened lo he acquainted » .. a misanthrope, I would 
send him lo Plymouth, to keep Forefather*' Day. Kvery fart 
Ibal I review, every line thai I write, brings back delightful 
feelings towards some of I be auVcliunale and hntpiiahlc 
friends through whose kindness I -aw and learned whatever 
I learned of iheir country ; bill In none am I morn thank fill 
Iban lo thoso who look me In 1'lvnioutli, and those who wel- 
comed me Ihcre. It was an occasion when none could he on 
any other term* than pure brotherhood wilb all Ihc real It 
was the R reat birth-day of the IVew England people, - and 
none, could fail lo wish Ihe people joy. 

My parly and I reached Plymouthfrom Hingham Ihe. day be- 
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, I anxiously 



watched [he character of the scenery, trying' to ■ 

wilh the eyes of the first emigrants, it must have slruck a 
chill to their hearts ;— so bare, so barren, so wintry. The firs 
grew more and more slunled. as we approached ihc sea; till, 
as one of my companions observed, they were ashamed lo 
slum- themselves any smaller, and so turned into sand. Mrs. 
HemansealUil, in her fine lyric, a rock-boiiml coasl; natu- 
rally enouj-Ii. as she was told that the pilgrims set their feet 
on a rook, on landing; hul that rock was (be only one. The 
coasl is low and sandy. The aspect of the bay was, Ihis day, 
moil dreary. We bad (ravelled through snow, all the way 
behind; snowy fields, wilh here and there a solitary crow 
stalking in the midst; and now, there was nothing but icq 
before ns. Dirty gray ice. some siieetcd, some thrown up by 
the action of the sea into heaps, was all that was to be seen, 
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instead of ihe blue and glittering sea. A friend assured me, 
however, that all would bo bright and cheering the next 
morning; informing me, with a smile, that in Iho belief of 
the country people, it never did rain or enow, and never 
would rain or snow, on Forefathers' Day. This is actually a 
superstition firmly held in the neighbourhood. This friend 
pointed out lo me, in the course of the afternoon, how the. 
green gross was appearing through the snow on Burial Hill, 
on whose slope the descending sun, warm for December, 
was shining. YVu mounted Burial Hill ; and when 1 trod the 
turf, after some weeks' walking over crisp snow, I began 
to feel thai I might grow superstitious too, if I lived at Ply- 
Upwards of half the pilgrim company died the first winter. 
Fifty -one dropped in succession! and the graves of most of. 
them are on this hill. Burial Hill was probably chosen lo be 
a memento tnori to the pious pilgrims; its elevation, bristling 
with grave-stones, being conspicuous from every part of the 
town. But, lest it should exhibit their tale of disaster to their 
foes, the Indians, the colonists sowed the place of their dead 
with corn ; making it, for honest purposes, a whiled sepulchre. 
From this eminence, we saw the island in the harbour where 
the fathers landed for service on the first Sunday after their 
arrival; also, the hill on which stood a wigwam, from whence 
issued an Indian lo hold the first parley. A brook flowed 
between the two hills, on which stood the Indian and the 
chief of the intruders. Governor Win slow descended to the 
brook; bridged it with stepping-stones, in sight of the In- 
dian ; laid down his arms, and advanced. The meeting was 
friendly; but Ihcrc was so little feeling of security, for long 
after, that when half the colonists had perished, Ihe rest were 
paraded round and. round a hul ou Burial Hill, to conceal the 
smallness of their numbers from the vigilant Indians. 

We went lo Ihe Itegislry Office, and saw Ihe earliest re- 
cords of the colony,— as far hack as 1623,— in the handwri:ing 
of the lathers. Among them is a record of the lots of land 
appointed to those who came over in the Mayflower. (Little 
did the builders of that ship dream how they were working for 
immortality Ij Sometimes a cow is appointed, with a lot, to 
six families. Sometimes a black goal. The red cow is or- 
dained to be kept for (he poor, to calve. 

The rock ou which Ihe pilgrims first landed, has hcen split, 
and the top pari, in order to its preservation, removed within 
an iron raiting, in front of Pilgrim Hall. The memorable date 
of the landing, 1620, Is painted uponil; and Ihe names of the 
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fathers, in casl-iroo, are inserted into the railing which sur- 
rounds the rock. 
Within the Hall, a plain, spacious building, erected within 

ten years, to serve as the we >f ilie festivities of Forefathers' 

Day, and also as a Museum of Pilgrim niiiosities, is a picture, 
by Sargent, of the Landing of the Pilgrims. Samosat, the In- 
dian chief, is advancing, with English nerds of greeting, — 
"Welcome, Englishmen!" Elder Brewster, and the other 
fathers, with their apprchen-ise w ives and wondering children, 
form an excellent group; and the Mayflower is siien moored 
in the distance. The (zreatesl ilefecl in the picture is the intro- 
duction of (he blasted tree, which needlessly adds to the de- 
solation of the scene, and gives a false idea, as far as it goes. 
1 could not have anticipated the interest which these memo- 
rials would inspire. 1 felt as if in a dream, the whole time 
that 1 was wandering about with the rejoicing people, among 
the traces or the heroic men and women who came over into 
the perilous wilderness, in search of freedom of worship. 

Forefathers' Day rose bright and mild. I looked out towards 
the harbour. Every flake of ice was gone, and the deep blue 
sea rippled and sparkled in Ibc sun. The superstition was 
fated to endure another year, at least. All Plymouth was in 
a joyous bustle, with lines of carriages, and groups of walkers. 
After breakfast, we proceeded to the church, to await the 
orator of the day. We were detained on the steps for a few 
minutes, till the doors should be opened ; and 1 was glad of it, 
for the sun was warm, and the coujj d'icil was charming. There 
was one long descent from the church down to the glittering 
sea; and on the slope were troops of gay ladies, and lines of 
children; with here and there a company of little boys, playing 
soldiers to the music of the band, which came faintly from afar. 
Of real soldiers, 1 saw two during the day. There might be 
more; but none were needed. The strangest association of 
all was of a Pilgrim Ode sung to the tunc of "God save the 
King!" an air which 1 should have supposed no more likely 
lo be chosen for such an occasion than as an epilogue to the 
Declaration of Independence. It did very well, however. It 
set us all singing so as to drown the harmony of the violins 
and horns which acted as instigation. 

The oration was by an c\-scnator of the United States. It 
consisted wholly of an elaboration of the transcendent virtues 
of the people of New England. His manner was more quiet 
than that of any other orator I heard; and 1 really believe that 
there was less of art than of weakness and bad taste in his 
choice of his mode of address. Nothing could be imagined 
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worte, — more discordant with Ihe filling temper of the occa- 
sion,— mure dangerous to lite ignorant, if such there were, — 
mo™ disgusting lo the wise, fas I know, on the testimony of 
such,) — more unworthy of oue lo whom the car of the people 
was open. He told his hearers if the superiority of Ibeir phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral constitution lo thai of their bre- 
thren of the middle and southern States, lo that of Europeans, 
anil all other dwellers in the earlh; a superiority which for- 
bade their being ever understood and appreciated by any but 
themselves, ile spoke especially of Ihe intensity of the New 
England character, as being a hidden mystery from all but 
natives. He contrasted the worst circumstances of European 
society, (now in course of correction,) with the best of New 
England arrangements, and drew the obvious inferences. He 
excused the higolry of the Pilgrim Fathers, their cruel perse- 
cution of tbc Quakers, and other such deeds, on the ground 
that they had come over to have the colony lo themselves, 
and did not want interlopers. He extenuated the recent 
mobbing practices in New England, on the ground of their 
rarity and small consequences, and declared it impossible that 
the sons of the pilgrims should trust to violence for the main- 
tenance of opinion. This last sentiment, the only sound one 
that I perceived in the oration, was loudly cheered. The 
whole of ihe rest, I rejoice lo say, fell dead. 

The orator was unworthy of his hearers. He had hecn a 
senator of the United Slates, and had, I was told, discharged 
his duty there; but he was little til for public life, if he did 
noi know thai it is treason to republicanism lo give out lower 
morals in public than are held in private ; lo smile or sigh over 
the vanity of the people by the liresidc, and pamper il from 
the roslrum; lo use the power of oratory lo injure the people, 
instead of to save. In Ibis case, the exaggeration was so ex- • 
cessivc as lo be, 1 trust, harmless. No man of common sense 
could be made lo believe that any community of mortal men 
has ever been what the orator described the inhabitants of 
New England lo have attained, 1 was deeply touched by the 
first remark 1 heard upon this oration. A lady, who had been 
prevented from attending, asked me, on my return home, how 
■ I liked the address, before I could open my lips to reply, 
her daughter spoke. "I am he art- sick of this boasting. When 
1 think of our forefathers, I want lo cry, 'God be merciful to 
us sinners!'" ■ If the oration awakened in others, as 1 believe 
il did, by force of contrast, feelings as healthful, as faithful lo 
the occasion as this, it was nul lost, and our pity must rest 
upon the orator. 
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1 am aware, — 1 had but too much occasion to observe, — 
how (Lis practice of flattering (lie people from the rostrum is 
accounted for, and, as a mailer of fact, smiled at by citizens 
of the United Slates. 1 know (hat it is considered as a mode, 
inseparable from the philosophy of polities there. I dissent 
from (his view altogether. 1 sue that (he remedy lies, nol 
wholly where remedies for the oppression of severe natural 
laws lie, — in a new combination of outward circumstances, — 
but in (be individual, human will. The people may have 
hones( orators if (hey choose to demand to hear the truth. 
The people will gladly hear (he (ruth, if the appointed orator 
will lay aside selfish fears and desires, and use his high privilege 
of speaking from the bottom of his soul. If, in simplicity, he 
delivers to the people his Irue and best self, he is certain lo 
gain (he convictions of many, and (he sympathies of all; and 
bis soul will be clear of tho guilt of deepening (he pit under 
the feet of (be people, while trying lo persuade tliem (hat they 
are (reading on firm ground. What is to be said of guides 
who dig pitfalls T 

The day closed delightfully. Almost everybody went lo 
pay respect (o an aged lady, then eigbty-eight, a regular de- 
scendant ot ono of the pilgrims. She was confined lo (he sofa, 
hut retained much beauty, and abundant cheerfulness. She 
was delighted to receive us, and lo sympathise iu those plea- 
sures of the day which she could not share. 1 had the honour 
of silling in the chair which her ancestor brought over from 
England, and of feeling the staple by which it was fastened in 
the Mayflower. 

The, dinner being over, the gentlemen returned to Iheir se 
veral abodes, to escort the ladies to the ball in Pilgrim Hall. 
1 went, wilh a party of seven others, iu a stage coach ; every 
carriage, native and exotic, being in requisition to fill the ball- 
room, from which no one was excluded, ll was the only in- 
door festival, except the President's levee where I witnessed 
an absolutely general admission ; and its aspect and conduct 
were, iu the highest degree, creditable (o the intelligence and 
manners of the community. There were families from (he 
islands in the bay, and other country residences, whence (be 
inhabitants seldom emerge, except for ihis festival. The dress 
of some of the young ladies was peculiar, and iheir glee was 
very visible; but 1 saw absolutely no vulgarity. There was 
much beauty, and much elegance among the young ladies, and 
the manners of their parents were unexceptionable. There 
was evidence in ihe dancing, of the " intensity " of which we 
had heard so much iu the morning. Tho lads aud lasses 
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looked as if they meant never lo lire; but this enjoyment of 
the exercise pleased me much more than the affectation of 
dancing, which is now fashionable in the large cities. 1 never 
expect to see a more joyous and unexceptionable piece of 
festivity than the Pilgrim ball of JB35. 

The next day, the harbour was all frozen over; and the 
memory of the blue, rippling sea of Plymouth, is therefore, 
with me, sacred lo Forefathers' Day. 

I was frequently reminded by friends of what is undoubtedly 
very true, the great perils of office in the United Slates, as an 
excuse for the wanl of honesty in officials. It is perfectly true 
that it is ruin to a professional man without fortune, to enter 
public life for a lime, and then be driven back into private life. 
1 knew a senator of the United States who bad served for 
nearly his twice six years, and who (hen had to begin life 
again, as regarded his profession. I knew a representative of 
the United States, a wealthy man, with a large family, who is 
doubling still, as he has been for a few years past, whether he 
shall give up commerce or | ublic life, or go on trying lo hold 
them boih. He is rich enough lo devote himself to public life ; 
but at the very next election after he has relinquished his com- 
mercial affairs, he may be thrown out of politics. 1 see what 
temptations arise in such caseB, to strain a few points, in order 
to remain in the public eye ; and I am willing to allow for the 
strength of the temptation. 

But the part for honest men lo take is to expose the peril, 
to the end thai the majority may find a remedy ; and not to 
sanction it by yielding to il. Let tho attention of the people 
be drawn towards the salaries of office, thai Ihey may discover 
whether they are loo low ; which is best, that adventurers of 
bad character should now and then get into office, because 
they have not reputation enough to obtain a living by other 
means, or that honest and intelligent men should be kept out, 
because the prizes of office are engrossed by more highly edu- 
cated men; and whether ihe rewards of office are kept low by 
the democratic party, for the sake of pulling in what their 
opponents call " adventurers," or by the aristocratic, with the 
hope of offices being engrossed by the men of private fortune. 
Let the true slate of the case, according to each official's view 
of it, be presented to ihe people, rather than any countenance 
be given to Ibe present dreadful practice of wheedling and 
flattery and the perils of office will be, by some means.lessened. 

The popular scandal against the people of the United Slates, 
that they boast intolerably of their national institutions and 
character, appears to me untrue : but 1 see how it has arisen. 
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Foreigners, especially [he English, are partly to blame Tor Ihis. 
They enter the United Stales with an idea that a republic is a 
vulgar thing : and some take no pains to conceal their thought. 
To au American, nothing is more venerable than a republic. 
The native and the stranger set out on a misunderstanding. 
The English attacks, the American defends, and, perhaps, 
boasts, tint the vain-glorious flatter; of iheir public orators 
is the more abundant source of this reproach; and it rests with 
the people to redeem themselves from it. For my own part, 
1 remember do single instance of patriotic boasting, from man, 
woman, or child, except from the rostrum ; but from thence 
there was poured enough to spoil the auditory for life, if they 
had been simple enough to believe what they were told. Bui 
they were not. 



SECTION If. 
NEWSPAPMS. 

Side by side with the sinners of the rostrum, stand the 
sinners of the newspaper press. The case is clear, and needs 
little remark or illustration. The profligacy of newspapers, 
wherever they exist, is a universal complaint; and, of ell 
newspaper presses, I never heard uny one deny that the Ame- 
rican is the worst Of course, this depravity being so general 
throughout the country, it must be occasioned by some over- 
powering force of circumstances. The causes are various; 
and it is a testimony to the strength and purity of the demo- 
cratic sentiment in the country, that the republic has not bees 
overthrown by its newspapers. 

While the population is so scattered as it now is, through- 
out the greater part of the Union, nothing is easier than to 
make the people know only one side of n question; few things 
are easier than to keep from them altogether the knowledge 
of any particular affair; and, worse than all, on them may 
easily he practised the discovery that Ues may work their in- 
tended effect, before the truth can overtake them. 

It is hard to tell which is worst; the wide diffusion of things 
lhat are not true, or the suppression of things that arc true. 
It is no secret that some able personage at Washington 
writes letters on the politics and politicians of the general go- 
vernment, and sends ihem to the remotest corners of the 
Union, to appear in thuir newspapers; after which, they are 
collected in the administration newspaper at Washington, as 
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lc sliinmiies of public opinion in the respective districts where 
they appear. It is no secret Unit the iu'ws]),i|ien of the south 
keep out of their columns all information which might en- 
lighten llirir read its, near and afar, as to the real state of so- 
ciety al home. 1 can testify to the remarkable events which 
occur in the southern State, unnoticed by any press, and 
transpiring only through accident. Two men were burned 
alive, wilhout trial, by the gentlemen of Mobile, just before my 
arrival tlicrc ; and no newspaper even alluded to the circum- 
stances, till, many mnnlhs after, a brief and obscure paragraph, 
in a northern journal, treated it as a matter of hearsay. 

It is no secret that the systematic abuse with which the 
newspapers of one side assail every candidate coming forward 
on the other, is the cause of many honourable men, who 
have a regard to their reputation, being deterred from enter- 
ing public life ; and of the people beioft thus deprived of some 
belter servants than any ihey have. Though a faithful public 
servant should be able to endure all the consequences of 
faithful service, yet there are many cases where men, unde- 
cided as to their choice of public and private life, are fixed in 
favour of the laller by Ihis one circumstance. It is tbe one 
obstacle loo much. A public man in New England gave me 
the history of an editor of u newspaper, who began his pro- 
fessional course by making an avowed distinction between 
lolling lies in conversation and in a newspaper, where every 
body looks for them. Of course, he has sunk deeper and 
deeper in falsehood; but retribution has not yet overtaken 
him. .My informant told me, that this editor has made some 
thousand of dollars by his abuse of one man ; and jocosely 
proposed, that persons who are systematically railed at by any 
newspaper, should lay claim to a proportion of the profits 
arising out of the use of their names and characters. 

The worst of it is, that tbe few exceptions to this depravity, 
—the few newspapers conducted by men of truth and superior 
intelligence, are not ycl encouraged in proportion to their 
merits. It is easy to see how a youth, going into the wilds, to 
set up a newspaper for the neighbouring villages, should meet 
with support, however vicious or crude his production may 
be;butitis discouraging to perceive how little preference is 
given, in tbe Atlantic cities, to tbe best journals over the 
worst. Still, there is a preference; and it appears to be on 
the increase; and that increase, again, is in proportion to 
the intrepidity of the paper in discussing affairs as ibey arise. 

There will be no great improvement in the literary charac- 
ter of the American newspapers till the literature of the coun- 
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try Las improved. Their moral character depend* upon Ihc 
moral laslc of Ihe people. This looks like a very severe cen- 
sure. Ifil be so, Ihe same censure applies elsewhere, and 
English morals must he held accountable for the slanders and 
capliousness displayed in the leading articles of British jour- 
nals, and for the disgustingly jocose lone of their police re- 
ports, where crimes are treated as entertainments, and misery 
as a jest. Whatever may he the exterior causes of the Ame- 
ricans having been hitherto ill-served in their newspapers, it 
is now certain that there are none which may not be over- 
powered by a sound moral taste. In their country, the de- 
mand lies with the many. Whenever the many demand truth 
aud justice in Iheir journals, and reject falsehood and calumny, 
they will he served according to their desire. 

This desire is beginning to awaken. Some months before I 
left the United Stales, a man of colour was burned alive, with- 
out trial, al St, Louis, in Missouri; a large assemblage of the 
" respectable 7 ' inhabitants of the city being present. No one 
supposed that anybody out of ihc Slate of Missouri was any 
further implicated with this deed, than as men have an interest 
in every outrage done to man. The interest which residents 
in other Stales had in Ibis deed, was like lhal which an Eng- 
lishman has in a man being racked in Ihe Spanish Inquisition: 
or a Frenchman, in a Turk being bastinadoed at Constantino- 
ple. He is not answerable for it, or implicated in It, as a fel- 
low-citizen; and he speaks his humane reprobation as a fellow- 
man. Certain American citizens, out of Missouri, contrived, 
however, to implicate themselves in the responsibility for this 
awful outrage, which, one would have thought, any man 
would have been thankful to avoid. The majority of news- 
paper editors made themselves parlies to the act, by refusing, 
Iromfear, to reprobate it. The stale of the case was ibis, as de- 
scribed to me by some inhabitants of Si. Louis. The gentlemen 
of Ihe press in lhal city dared not reprobate the outrage, for 
fear of the consequences from the murderers. They merely 
announced the deed, as a thing to be regretted, and recom- 
mended lhal the. veil of oblivion should be drawn over the af- 
fair. Their hope was widely different from their recom- 
mendation. They hoped lhal the newspapers throughout the 
Union would raise such, a chorus of execration as would an- 
nihilate the power of Ihe executioners. But the newspapers 
of the Union were afraid to comment upon the affair, because 
they saw lhal the St. Louis editors were afraid. The really 
respectable inhabitants of thai disgraced city were ihrown al- 
most inlo despair by Ibis dastardly silence, and believed all 
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security of life and property in their Slate to beat on end. A 
few journals were honest enough lo thunder Ihn truth in the 
earsof the people ; and the people awoke In perceive hciw their 
editors had involved themselves in this crime, by a virtual ac- 
quiescence. — like the unfaithful mastiff, if such a creature 
there be, which slinks away from its mauler's door, to allow a 
passage to a menacing thief. Tbc influence of the will of (he 
awakening people is already Keen in the improved vigour in 
the lone of the newspapers againsl outrage 0n occasion of 
the more recent riots at Cincinnati, the editorial silence ha* 
been broken by many voices. 

There is a spirited newspaper al Louisville which bas done 
its duly well, on occasions when it required some courage lo 
do it; informing the Cincinnati people of the meanness of their 
conduct in repressing the expression of opinion, lest it should 
injure the commerce between Ohio and Kentucky; and also, 
justifying Judge Shaw of Massachusetts, against the outcries of 
the South, for a judgment he lateW gave in favour of the re- 
lease of a slave, voluntarily carried into a free Slate. Two 
New York papers, the New York American and (he Evening 
Post, have gained themselves honour by intrepidity of the 
same kind, and by the comparative moderation and friendli- 
ness of iheir spirit. I hope- that there may be many more, 
and that their number may be perpetually on the increase. 

The very best newspaper lhat 1 saw in the United Slates was 
a single number of the Cleveland Whig, which 1 picked up at 
an hotel in ibe interior of Ohio. 1 had seen spirited extracts 
from it in various newspaper*. The whole of Ihis particular 
number was valuable for the excellence of Its spirit, and for 
its good sense. It had very important, and some very painful 
subject matter, — instances of overbearing the law, — to treat 
of. It was so done as nearly to beguile, me, hungry traveller 
as I was, of my dinner, and of all thought of my journey. 

One other remarkable paper lies before me : remarkable for 
its professing lo be conducted on principles of exact justice, 
and for its accordance with its principles to a degree which 
bas hardly been dreamed of in a publication ofils kind. There 
is something heroic in the enterprise, which inspires a strong 
hope ofils success. If the ability be but sufficient to sustain 
it,— of which there seems no reason lo doubt,— there can be 
no question of itsacceptablencss. The ju§l and gentle construc- 
tion of human actions, and the cheerful and trustful mood in 
surveying natural evenU, are more congenial with the general 
mind, lhan capliousness and distrust towards men, and des- 
pondency under the government of God. Such men as the 
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editor of [be Boston Reformer are sure lo command Iho sympa- 
thies of men, however they may appear to run counter to the 
supposed tastes of newspaper readers. The following notice 
to correspondents is a novelty in its place, — more striking than 
any announcements in iho news columns, 

" To correspondents.— Our paper is no vehicle of vulgar 
abuse, or spiteful attacks on persons or institutions. Our de- 
sign is to avoid everything which appeals to or pleases any 
had propensity in our nature. Doubtless there are a thousand 
petty annoyances somewhat grievous lo be borne; but we can- 
not go about to redress them. The best way is to forgive and 
forget them. Wo cannot waste our strength on little matters. 
Wo know no way lo do good to man, to make society really 
belter, but to suppress our anger, keep our temper, show an 
elevated mind and a good heart. We must look for the 
good, not for the bad in men, and always put the best con- 
structions we can on all their doings."— Boston Reformer, 

SECTION HI. 

APATHY IN CITIZENSHIP. 

Is England the idea of an American citizen is of one who is 
always talking politics, canvassing, bustling about to make pro- 
selytes abroad, buried in newspapers at home, and hurrying 
to vole on election days. 

There is another side lo Ihe object. A learned professor of 
a western college told me abundance of English news, but 
declared himself ignorant of everything that had passed in (he 
home portion of the political world. He never took any in- 
terest in politics. .What would be the use of his disturbing 
himself! Uow far does one man's vote go? lie does more 
good by showing himself above such affairs. 

It was communicated to me that there are more modes of 
political action than one r and that, though this professor 
does nol vole, be uses his utmost influence with the students 
of his college, in favour of his own political opinions; and with 
entire success If this be true, the gentleman Tails short of his 
duly in one respect, and exceeds it in another. 

A clergyman in the north was anxious to assure me that 
elections are merely personal matters, and do not affect the 
happiness of the people. It mailers not lo bin, for instance, 
who is in office, and what parly in politics is uppermost i life 
goes 011 the tame lo him. This gentleman had probably never 
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heard of the old lady who said lhal she did nol care what re- 
volutions happened, as long as she had her roasl chicken, and 
her lit lie game at cards. But that old lady did not live in a re- 
public, or perhaps even she might have perceived that there 
would have been 110 security for roast chickens and cards, if 
all were lo neglect political action but Ihoso who want politi- 
cal power and profit. In a democracy, every man is supposed 
to be his own security for life and property : and, if a man de- 
volves his political charge upon others, he must lay his ac- 
counts for not being so well taken care of as he might be. So 
much for the sellish aspect of the case; — the view which might 
have been presented, with illns (rations, lo the old lady, if she 
had happened to live in a republic. 

The clergyman ought to sec furlher. lie ought to see, in 
-virtue of his office, how public morals must suffer under the 
neglect of public duly by respectable men. Ifsuch men were 
lo perform ibe duties of citizens as conscientiously as they do 
those of husbands, fathers, and pastors, and leave it lo the 
knaves lo neglect the duties of citizenship, the republic might 
goon as well as a republic with knaves in it can go on. But if 
the case is reversed, — if the knaves are eager lo use their poli- 
tical rights for selfish purposes, and the conscientious in other 
respects are remiss in the duties of citizenship, the pastors 
may almost as well leave off preaching. All good pastoral in- 
fluence will be borne down by the spread of corruption. The 
clergy may preach themselves hoarse lo lillle purpose, if they 
live, and encourage others lo live, in the avowed neglect of the 
first duly of ,in_\ one relation; and the evercise of the suffrage 
is the first duly of republican citizenship. 

A naval officer, a man of an otherwise sound headand heart, 
told me, very coolly, that he had never voted more than 
twice in bis life. His defence, in answer to my remonstrance, 
was, lhal he bad served his country in other ways. In as far 
as this might be meant lo convey lhal be could not vole at 
New York when in India, the excuse must bo admitted as 
valid : hut, if it was meant lo apply to elections going on be- 
fore his eyes, it was much the same as if he had said, " there 
is no occasion forme to he a good father, because I have been 
a good son." 

A member of Congress gave me instances of what would 
have been ihp modifications of certain public affairs, but for 
the apathy of the minority about the use of their suffrage. If 
citizens regulate their exertions by the probabilities of im- 
mediate success, instead of by their faith in their own convic- 
tions, it is indeed no wonder if the minority leave everything 
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to their adversaries; bui this is not the wav for men to show 
themselves wurlby of lb.' po-sewum of political right*. This 
is not the wav that socielj has advanced. This is ool Ibe way 
ibat securily fur life and properly has been obtained for those 
Hie cilitens who are now having thai sec aril; to the mercy 
of those whom Ihey belie to to he [he enemies of society. 

A public man luld me tiial il would be a greal point gained, 
if every citizen could be induced to vole, at least once a year. 
So far is il from being tine Llial all America us are (be hulling 
p.dhieians the linjlish have been apt to suppose. If such 
political husllc should he absurd, the actual apathy is some- 
thing worse. If it were only borne in mind that rulers derivu 
tbeir just powers from the consent of Ihe governed, surely 
all conscientious men would see the guilt of any man ac- 
quiescing in the nile of Kovrrnurs whom he disapproves, hy 
nut having recorded his dissent. Or, if he should he in the 
majority, tbe case is no heller, lie has a milted Id hear his 
teslimony lo what he esteems ibe irue principles of govern- 
mcnl. He has nol appointed his rulers; and in as far as ha 
accepts iheir pro I ec lion, he lakes without having given, be 
reaps without having sown ; he deprives his jusl rulers of a 
portion of the aulhorily which is Ibeir due — of a purliou of 
the cnnscnl of tbe governed. 

There is-annther cause for the reluctance lo vole which is 
complained of hy llie best friends of Ihe people ; but il is al- 
most loo humbling and painful lo he discussed. Some are afraid 
to vole! 

This happens nol in the coonlry, nor among the strength 
of the population in ihe towns ; but among tbe feeble aristo- 
cracy. There is nol, in the United Siales, as with us, a system 
of intimidation exercised hy the rich over Ihe poor. In the 
country, there are no landlords and tenants al will. In Ihe 
towns, llie tradesmen do mil stand in need of Ihe patronage 
of (he rich. Though Ihey vole by hallul, and any man who 
chooses il may vole secrolly, (and many do upon occasion,) 
there is rarely any need of such protection. But there is no 
reason why the gentry, who may he afraid of fanning one 
another's feelings should not use their power of seirel voting, 
ralber Iban neghel tins duty of giving their nufTrage. IT the 

educated and principled men of ilu « ilj . as ihey art) 

esteemed, fall back inlo idleness and silence, wbeu the time 
comes for a struggle for principles, and there is a danger of 
disappointing expectations, and hurling feelings, Ibeir coun- 
try baa little to lhank ihetn for. They are Ibe ineu from whom 
ibe open discbarge of duly is looked for . ihey are the men 
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who should show thai political obligation is above private* 
regards. If they have noi the virtue lo do this, and lake the 
consequences; le'tlbem avail themselves oflhe secrecy of the 
ballot-box, which in England is desired for Ibe protection of 
those whom bad arrangements have made dependent for bread 
on the rich and powerful. Al all events. Iclthem vole, or he 
ashamed to accept the privileges of citizenship without having 
discharged the duties. 

The fear of Opinion sometimes takes the form of an almost 
insane dread of responsibility. There ore occasions when 
public men, unable lo judge for themselves of particular 
classes of circumstances, are obliged to ask advice of their 
friends and supporters. Happy he who obtains a full and 
true answer from any one! The chances against this are iu 
proportion to the importance of the case. [ knew of orils 
such Instance, the result of which more than one is, I trust ; 
now grieving over in his inmost heart. An eminent states- 
man was hesitating whether to offer himself as a candidate fof 
a very high office. He requested the opinion and advice or a 
number of gentlemen io public life, his supporters. All were 
of the same Opinion; thai he should not stand. No one of 
them chose to take the responsibility of telling him so. Some 
of them wroto ambiguous answers, hoping that he would 
Infer that they thought ill of bis chance. Others rather en- 
couraged the enterprise. The illustrative delaili which might 
life given,— showing the general uniformity, with particular di- 
versity, of the conduct of the advisers, — would be amusing if 
they Were not ton sad. Suffice it that no one, as far as [ could 
learh, cOOld get over his fear of responsibility so as to hit 
faithful. They allowed their idol to make a fool of himself. 
Ifhe should hcoceforth be sunk in political scepticism, perhaps 
these gentlemen may find Ibat in shunning one kind of respond 
tiBilitji they have incurred another, far heavier. ■ --• « 

It is fell, and understood, in the United Slates, that their 
nBat fhTure In politics is indiscernible. Odd, unexpected 
elrcum! lances, determining Ibe present, are perpetually (nrri- 
nig up. Almost every iridn has his convictions as to whai 
the slate of affairs w"ill Btj, in the gloss, a century hence. 
Scarcely ariy than will venture a conjecture as lo what will 
have happened next spring. This is the Very condition, if ifae 
people could bul see it, for the exercise of faith in principles. 
With a dark and shifting near future, and a bright and fixed 
ultimate destiny, what is the true, the only wisdom? Not to 
pry into the fogs and thickets round about, or to stand slill 
for fear of what may next occur in the path ; but to lOot 
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from Eden gale behind In heaven gdie before, and press on 
lo Ibe certain future. In his political as in his moral life, 1:1 mi 
should, in the depth of his ignorance and the fallibility of his 
judgment, throw himself, in a full sense of security, upOn prin- 
ciples; and then he is safe from being depressed bj op- 
position; or scared by uncertain!;, or depraved by respnti- 



SECT10K IV. 
ALLEGIANCE TO LIW. 

It is notorious that [Here is a remarkable failure in this 
department of political morals among cerlain parties in the 
United Stales. The mobbing events of the Insl few years are 
celebrated; the abolition riots in Sew York' and Boston; the 
burning of the Charleston Convent; ihe batik Hols at italli- 
morc ; the burning of the mails al Charleston 3 the bankings 
by Ljnch-iawntVicksburgb; Ibe burning alive ofa man of 
colour al Si. Louis ; the subsequent proceedings ihere towards 
liie Students of Marion College; and ibe abolition riots at 
Cincinnati. Here isa fearmflisl! 

the first queMimi llmt arises is. wlio has done these things? 
Whose hands have lighted green figuLs round a Irving' man? 
and strung up a dozen or twenty cilizeos 00 the same gallows? 
and fired and razed houses ; and sent a company of trembling 
nuns flying for their lives at midnight ftere is evidence 
enough of ignorance,— Of desperale, brutal ignorance. Wtiose 
ignorance T _ 

In Europe, tin; inslanlancofls and natural per.'iwsum nf men 
who hear the tidings is, that the lowest classes in America 
Lave risoO against Ihe higher. In Europe, desperate, brutal 
ignorance is the deepest curse in Ihe cursed life, of the pauper 
and tlie serf, tn Europe, mobbing is usually Ihe outbreak of 
exasperated misery agaiosllawa whichoppress, and an aristo- 
cracy which insults humanity. Europeans, therefore', na- 
turally assume tbdt the gentry of the United States arc Ihe 
sinned against, arid ibe poor The sinners, in iheir social dis- 
turbances. They draw conclusions against popular govern- 
ment, and suppose it proved ibal universal suffrage disselves 
society into chaos. They picture to themselves a rahbie of 
ra«g«d, desperate workmen, with torches in their Lands; 
while the gentry look on in dismay, or tremble witbiu their 
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It is not so. I was informed, twenty limps over, by gentle- 
men, that the Boston mob of lasl year was wholly composed 
of gentlemen. The only working man in it was (he truck- 
man who saved the victim. They were the gentlemen of St. 
Louis who burned the black man, and banished the students 
of Marion College. They were the gentlemen of Cincinnati 
who denounced the abolitionists, and raised the persecution 
against ihem. They were the magistrates and gentry of 
Vicksburg who hanged way-farers, gamblers, and slaves in 
a long row. They were the genllemen of Charleston who 
broke open the Host Office, and violated ils sacred [unction, to 
the insult and injury of the whole country. 

The case is plain. There are no paupers to rise against op- 
pressive laws in a country, where the laws are made by all, 
and were pauperism is thereby excluded. There is no de- 
graded class, subject to insults from the highest, which can be 
resented only by outrage: The assumption is a false one, 
that ignorance and poverty, knowledge and wealth, go to- 
gether. Mobbing for European causes, and in European 
modes, is absolutely precluded where political rights are 
universal, and political power equally diffused through all 
classes. 

The very few European causes which are in analogy with 
United Slates mobbing, are those riots for opinion, which bear 
only a subordinate relation to politics; such as the Itirmingham 
riots, and the attempt of Ibc Liverpool merchants to push 
Clarkson into tbe dock. The cases are very similar. The 
mobs of America are composed of high churchmen, (of what, 
ever denomination.) merchants and planters, and lawyers. 

One complete narrative of a^iot, for the fidelity of which 
1 can vouch, will expose the truth of the case better than a 
list of deeds ofliorror which happened beyond my sight. It 
is least revolting, loo, to treat of a case whose terror lies in its 
existence, more than in its consequences. The aclors in tho 
riot, which, it was my fortune to understand, were scarcely 
less guilty than if they had balhcd their hands in blood; but 
it is easier to examine, undisturbed by passion, the case of 
those whose hands are, to the outward eye, clean. 

A\ very few years ago, certain citizens in New England 
began to discover that ihe planters of the soulb were making 
while slaves in the. north, nearly as successfully as they were 
propagating black slavery in the ten ilorics of the soulb and 
west. Charleston and Boston were affectionate friends in old 
times, and are so still, notwithstanding tbe hard words lhal 
passed between Ihem in nullification" days i that is, the mer 
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chants and professional men of Boston arc fond of Charleston, 
on account of their commercial relations. This attachment 
lias been carried to such an extreme as In he almost fatal to 
the liberties of some of the best citizens of the northern city. 
They found their brothers dismissed from their pastoral 
charges, their sons expelled from colleges, their friends ex- 
cluded from professor-hips, anil themselves debarred from 
literary and social privileges, if they happened to entertain 
and express opinions unfavourable to the peculiar domestic 
iu.ililiilion by which ( ,1 i;i i l r- L i hi declares it to he lier intention 
In abide. Such is the plea of those citizens of Boston who 
have formed associations fur the purpose of opposing, by 
moral influence, ai; institution which they feel to be inconsist- 
ent with tile lir~l principles ot morals no J politics, for a consi- 
derable lime before my visit to that part of the country, they 
bad encountered petlv persecutions of almost every conceiv- 
able kind. There is no law in Massachusetts by which the 
free expression of opinion on moral subjects is punishable. I 
ben»d many regret the absence of such law. Everything was 
done th.it could be done to make up tor its absence. Books 
on any subject. v.iilten by persons who avow by association 
their bad opinion of slavery, are not purchased ; clergymen 
are no longer invited |o preach : the proprietors of public 
rooms will no I let them to members of such associations ; and 
the eburcbes are sbul against Ibem. Their notices of public 
meetings are turn in the pulpits, while all notices of other 
public meetings are read. The newspapers pour contempt and 
wrath upon them in one continued stream. Had practices 
are imputed to iheru, and I heir denial is drowned in clamour. 
As a single instance of this last i 1 was told so universally in 
the south and west that the abolitionists of Boslon and New- 
York were in the habit of sending incendiary tracts amnng 
ibe slaves, that it never occurred to me to doubt the fact; 
though I was struck with surprise at never being abje to find 
any one who bad seen any one who had actually seen one of 
these tracts. Nor did it occur to me that as slaves cannot 
road, verbal messages would be more to the purpose of all 
parlies, as being more effectual and more prudent. Mr. Ma- 
dison made the charge, so did Mr. Clay, so did Mr. Calhoun, 
so did every slave-bolder and merchant with whom 1 con- 
versed. I ciiose afterwards to bear the other side of the whole 
question; and I found, to my amazement, that this charge 
was wholly groundless. No Abolition Society of !\iew York 
or Massachusetts has ever sent any anti-slavery paper south 
of Washington, except the circulars, addressed to public 
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officers in ihe States, which were burnt at Charleston. The 
abolitionists of Boston havi! been denying this charge ever 
since it was first made, and offering evidence of its ground- 
lessness; yet the calumny is pcrsisled in, and, no doubt, 
honestly believed, to this hour, throughout the south, whither 
the voice of the condemned, stilled by their fellow -citizens, 
ran net reach. 

Only mortal things, however, can be really suffocated ; and 
there has never yet been an instance of a murder of opinion. 
There seemed, in 1835, so much danger of Ihe abolitionists 
making themselves beard, that an emphatic contradiction was 
got up, it was hoped in good time. 

T be abolitionists had bean, they believe illegally, denied by 
the city authority the. use of paneuil Hall; (called, in memory 
of revolutionary days, the Sf Cradle of Liberty.") Certain 
merchants and lawyers of Boston held a meeting there, in 
August, 1835, for the purpose of reprobating the meetings of 
the abolitionists, and denouncing their measures, wbile ap- 
proving of their principles. The less that is said of this meet- 
ing,— the deepest of all the disgraces of Bostoo,— the better. 
It bears its character in its face, lis avowed object was to 
put down the expression of opinion by opprobrium, in the 
absence of gag laws. Of (he fifteen hundred who signed the 
requisition for Ibis meeting, there are many, especially among 
the younger and more thoughtless, who have long repented 
of the deed. Some signed ill anger ; some in fear ; many in 
mistake ; and of each of these there are some who w ould fain, 
if it were possible, efface their signatures with their blood. 

It is an invariable fact, -and recognised as such, that meet- 
ings held to supply the deficiency of gag laws are the prelude 
lo the violence which supplies the deficiency of executioners 
under such laws. Every meeting held lo denounce opinion 
is followed by a mob. This was so well understood in the 
present ijase, that tho abolitionists were warned that if they 
met again publicly they would be answerable for Ihe dis- 
orders that might ensue. Theaholilionists pleaded that this was 
like making [he rich man answerable for the crime of Ihe tbief 
who robbed him, pn the ground that if Ihe honest man bad 
pot been rich, the thief would not havo been tempted to rob 
bint. The abolitionists also perceived how liberty of opinion 
and of speech depended on their conduct in this crisis; and 
they resolved to yield lo no threats of illegal violence ; but to 
hold their legal meeting, pursuant to advertisement, for the 
despatch of their usual business. One remarkable feature of 
the case was thai this heavy responsibility rested upon wo- 
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men. It was .1 ladies' meeting I haL was in question. Upon 
conciliation, (hi; ladies agreed Ibal I hey should never bava 
sought the perilous duly of defending liberlj of opinion and 
Speech at Ibc last crisis; but, as such a service seemed mani- 
festly annoinleil to Ilium, lint women were ready. 

On the 21sl of October, ihey iimt, pursuant lo advertise- 
ment, al the officii of their association, No. iG, Washington 
Street. Twenty -live reached tbeir room, by going three- 
quarters of an hour before the appointed time, tin more 
m:idi> their way up with difficulty through, the crowd- A 
hundred more were turned baik by (he mob. 

Tbey knew that a hand-bill had been circulated on tho 
Exchange, and posted on ibc City Hall, and throughout the 
city, the day before . which declared that Thompson, the.abo- 
liiioriisl, was (o address them; and invited Iho eilijens, unr 
der promise of pecuniary reward, (o " snake Thompson uut, 
■nd bring him lo the lar-keltle before dark.'' The |adie~ bad 
been warned that they would he killed, " as sure as fate/' if 
tbey showed themselves on their own premises that day. 
They therefore informed the mayor |bal tbey expected to bo 
attacked. The reply of the, city marshal was, " You give »t 
a great deal of trouble." 

Tho commit lee- room was surrounded, and gazed into by a 
howling, shrieking mob of gentlemen, while the twenty-live 
ladies sal perfectly still, awaiting the striking of the clopk. 
When it struck, they opened their meeting. They were 
questioned as to whether T hompson was there in disguise; lo 
w hich tbey made no reply. 

Tbey began, as usual, with prayer; the mob shouting 
" Hurra I here comes Judge Lynch!" Before they had done, 
the partition gave way, and the gentlemen hurled missiles at 
the lady who was presiding. The secretary having risen, and 
begun lo read her report, rendered inaudible by the uproar, 
the mayor entered, and insisted upon their going home, to 
save their lives. The purpose of their meeting was answered: 
Ihey bad asserted their principle ; and Ibey now passed out, 
two and two, amidst the execration of some thousands of 
gentlemen;— persons who bad silver shrines lo protect. Thp 
ladies, to the number uf fifty, walked to the house of one "f 
tbeir members, and were presently struck lo the heart by tho 
news that Garrison w as in the hands of the mob. Garrison is 
Ihc chief apostle of abolition iu the United Stales. He had es- 
corted bis wife to the meeting; and, alter offering 10 address 
the ladies, and being refused, out of regard 10 his safely - bad 
left the room, and, as Ihey supposed, the premises, lie was, 
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however, in ihc house when the ladies left it. He was hunted 
for by the mob ; dragged from behind some planks where he 
hud taken refuge, and conveyed into the street. Here his 
hat was trampled under-fool, and brick-bats were aimed at 
'his bare head ; a rope was lied round him. and ihus he was 
dragged through the streets. His young wife saw all this. 
Iter exclamation was, '* I think my husband will be true to 
his principles. 1 am sure my husband will nul deny his prin- 
ciples." Her conDdence was juel. Garrison never denies 

lie was saved by a stout truckman, who, with his bludgeon, 
made his way into the crowd, as if to attack the victim. He 
protected the bare head, and pushed on towards a station 
house, whence the mayor's officers issued, and pulled in Gar- 
rison, who was afterwards put into a coach. The mob tried 
to upset the coach, and throw down the horses; hut the driver 
laid about him with his whip, and the constables with their 
staves, and Garrison was safely lodged in jail : for protection; 
for be had committed n i offence. 

Before the mayor ascended the stairs to dismiss the ladies, 
be bad done a very remarkable deed; — he had given per- 
mission to two gentlemen to pull down and destroy the anti- 
slavery sign, bearing the inscription, "Anti-Slavery Office," — 
which had hung for two years, as signs do bang before j ublic 
offices in Huston. The plea of the mayor is, that he hoped 
the rage of the mob would thus be appeased : that is, he gave 
them leave to break the laws in one way, lest they should in 
another. The citizens followed up Ibis deed of" the mayor 
with one no less remarkable. They elected these two rioters 
members of the Stale legislature, by a large majority, within 
leu days. 

1 passed through the mob some lime after it had begun to 
assemble. I asked my fellow-passengers in the stage what it 
meant. They supposed it was a busy foreign-post day, and 
that this occasioned an assemblage of gentlemen about the 
posl-office. They pointed out to me Ibal there were none 
but gentlemen. We were passing through from Satem, fifteen 
miles north of Boston, to Providence, Rhode Island; and 
were therefore uninformed of the events and expectations of 
the day. On the morrow, a visiter who arrived ol Provi- 
dence from Boston told us the story; and 1 had thenceforth an 
excellent opportunity of hearing all the remarks that could 
be made by persons of all ways of thinking and feeling, on 
this affair. 

It excited much less attention than it deserved; lees than 
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would be believed possible- by those at a distance who think 
tnnrc seriously of persecution for opinion, and less tenderly 
of slavery iban a great many of the citizens of Boston. To 
many in the city of Boston I bo glory I have told would he 
uows; and In yet more in the country, who know tbal some 
trouble was caused In ulinliumi iiici'liiu' in I lie city, but who 
are not aware that their own will, embodied in the laws, was 
overbnrne tn gratify I he mercenary interests of a fev(, and 
the political fears of a few more. 

The first person with whom I conversed about this riot was 
the president of a university. We were perfectly agreed as 
to I lie causes and character of the outrage. This gentleman 
went over to Boston for a day or two ; and when he returned, 
I saw bim again. Me said he was happy to tell me thai we 
had been necdles.-ly making ourselves uneasy about the affair: 
that there bad been no mob, the persons assembled having 
been all L'enllemen. 

An eminent lawyer at Buston was one of the nest to speak 
upon it. "O, there was no mob," said he. " I was there 
myself, and saw they were all gentlemen. They were nil in 
fine broad-doth." 

" .\ol the less a mob for that " said 1. 

" Why, they protected Garrison, lie received no harm. 
They protected Garrison." 
" From whom, or what?" 

"0, they would not really hurl him. They only wanted 
to show that they would not have such a person live among 
them." 

'■ Why should not he live among them? Is he guilty -tinder 

•'• He is an insufferable person to them." 

"So may you he to-morrow. If you can catch Garrison 
breaking the laws, punish him under the laws, ir you can- 
not, he has as much right to live where he pleases as you." 

Two I iw pupils of this gentleman presently entered. One 
approved of all that had been done, and praised the spirit of 
the gentlemen of Boston. 1 asked whether they had not 
broken the law. Yes. I asked him if he knew what the law 
was. Yes; but it could not be always kept. If a man was 
caught in a house setting it on lire, the owner might shoot 
him ; and Garrison was such an incendiary. 1 asked him for 
proof. He had nothing but hearsay to give. The case, as I 
told bim, came to this. A. says Garrison is an incendiary. 
B. says be is not. A. proceeds on his own opinion to break 
the law, lost Garrison should do bo. 
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The other pupil lold mo of the sorrow of heart with which 
he saw the law, the lift: of tho republic, set at naught by 
those who should best understand iisnaiuro and value. He 
saw that the lime was come Tor the Iruc men of the republic 
to oppose a hold front to the insolence of the rich and the 
powerful, who were hearing down the liberties of the people 
for a matter of opinion. The young men, be saw, must brae a 
themselves up against the tyranny of the monied mob, and 
defend the law; or tbe liberties of the country were gpn«. I 
afterwards found many such among the young men of the 
wealthier classes. If they keep their convictions, they au4 
their city are safe. 

Mo prosecutions followed. 1 asked a lawyer, an abolitionist, 
why. He said there would he difficulty in gelling a verdict; 
and, if it was obtained, the punishment would be merely a 
fine, whieb would he paid on tbe spot, aud the triumph would 
remain with tbe aggressors. This seemed to me up gQ*)4 
reason. 

1 asked an eminent judge the same question ; and whether 
there was not a public prosecutor who might prosecute for 
breach of the pence, if the abolitionists would not, for the as- 
sault od Garrison. He said it might be done; hut hp had 
given his advice against it. Why 1 The feeling was sp strong 
against the abolitionists, — the rioters were so respectable in 
the city,— it was belter to let the whole affair pass over with- 
out notice- 

Of others, some knew nothing of it, because it was about 
such a low set of people ; some could not lake any interest in 
what they were tired of hearing about; some had nut heard 
anything of tbe matter; some thought the aboli.ionists were 
served quite right; some were sure the gentlemen of Boston 
would not do anything improper; and some owned that there 
was such bad taste and meddlesomeness in the abolitionists, 
that people of taste kept out of the way of hearing anything 
about them. 

.Notwithstanding all this, the body of tbe people arc sound. 
Many of the young lawyers are resolved to keep on the watch, 
to maintain the rights of the abolitionists in the legislature, 
and in the streets of tbe city. Many hundreds of tbe working 
men agreed to leave tbeir work on the first rumour of rial, 
gel sworn in as special constables, and keep the peace against 
tbe gentry; acting vigorously against the mob ringleaders, if 
such should he the magistrates of Boston themselves. 1 visited 
many of tho villages in Massachusetts; aud there everything 
seemed right. Tho country people are abolitionists, by astute 
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and education, and they sec ibe iniquity of mob-law. A saga- 
cious gentleman lold mo thai it did biro good lo bear, in New 
Tort, of (his mob, because it proved Ibc rest of Massachusetts 

S bo in a sound slate. It is always SI Boston versus Massa- 
usetls;" and when the city, or tie aristocracy ibere, wbo 
thiut themselves Ibc city, are very vehemently wrong, it is a 
plain proof thai the country people are emiDcnlly right. This 
oiay, for the humour of (he thing, bo strongly put; but there 
is much truth in it. 

The philosophy of the case is very easy lo understand; 
and supremely important to be understood. 

The law, in a republic is the embodiment of the will of the 
people, is long as the republic is in a natural and healthy 
slate, containing no anomaly, and exhibiting no gross vices, 
thu function of the law works easily, and is understood and 
reverenced. Its punishments bear only upon individuals, 
who have the opposition of society Lo contend with for vio- 
lating its' will, and wbo are helpless against the righteous 
visitations pf the law. 

If there beany anomaly among the institutions gf a republic, 
the function of the law is certain to bo disturbed, sooner or 
later : and that disturbance is usually the symptom, by the 
exhibition of which the anomaly is first detected, and then 
cured.' It was so with free-masonry. It will he so with sla- 
very; and with every institution inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. The process is easily trace- 
able. The worldly interests of the mitiority,— of perhaps a 
single class,— are hound up with the anomaly:— of the mino- 
rity, because, if (he majority bad been interested in any anti- 
republican institution, the republic would not have existed. 
The minority may go on for a length of Lime in apparent 
harmony with the expressed will of the many, — the law. But 
the time comes when their anomaly clashes with the law. 
For instance, the merchants of the north trade in products, 
which are, as Ihey believe, created out of a denial that all 
men aru horn free and equal, and thai the just powers of 
rulers are derived from Iho consent of the governed; wbile 
Iho contrary principles are the root which produces tbe law. 
Which is to be gi ven up, when both cannot be heldT If the 
pecuniary interest of merchants is incompatible with freedom 
of speech in folio w-citi was, which is to suffer t— Tbe will of 
the majority, the law-maker, is lo decide. But it takes some 
lime to awaken the will of tbe majority; and till it awakes, 
the inleresl of the faction is active, aud overbears the law. 
Tbe retribution is certain; the result is safe. But the evils 
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meanwhile arc so tremendous, that no exertion should be 
spared lo open Ihe eyes of the majority to Ihe insults offered 
Id its will. There is no fear that the majority will ultimately 
succumb lo the minority, — ihe harmonious law lo the discor- 
dant anomaly: but it is a fearful thing, meantime, that the 
brave should be oppressed by Ihe mercenary, and oppressed 
in proportion In I heir' bravery ; lhal the masters of black slaves 
in the south should be allowed lo make white slaves in the 
north; that power and wealth should be used to blind the 
people to the nature and dignity of the law, and lo seduce 
them into a preference of brute force. These evils are so 
tremendous as to make it the duty of every citizen to bring 
every law-bnr iker. high or low, lo punishment ; lo strike out 
of the election list every man who lumpers with the will of 
the majority; to teach every child what the law is, and why 
it must be maintained; lo keep his eye on the rostrum, the 
bench, the bar, Ihe pul|:il. tin' pros, the lyceum, the school, 
thai no fallacy, no compromise with an anomaly, no surrender 
of principle he allowed lo pass unexposed and unstigmatized. 

line compound fallacy is allowed daily lo pass unexposed 
and unsligmalized. " You make no allowance," said a friend 
who was strangely bewildered by it, — "you make do allow- 
ance for ihe great number of excellent people who view Ihe 
anomaly and Ihe law as you do, but who keep qniel, because 
they sincerely believe thai by speaking and acting ihey should 
endanger the Union." This explains the conduct of a crowd 
of " excellent people," neither merchants, nor the friends of 
slaveholders, nor approving slavery, or mobbing, or persecu- 
tion for opinion; but who revile or satirize Ihe abolitionists, 
and, for the rest, hold their tongues. Bui is it possible that 
such do not see that if slavery be wrong, and if il be indeed 
bound up with Ibe Union, the Union must fall? Is il possible 
that they do not gee lhal if ihe question be really this,— that 
if ihe laws of God and Ibe arrangements of man arc incompa- 
tible, man's arrangements must give way 7—1 regard it as a 
false and mischievous assumption lhal slavery is bound up 
with ihe Union r hut if 1 believed ihe diclum, I should nol be 
for " pulling olf the evil day." Every day which passes over 
ihe unredressed wrongs of any class which a republic holds 
in her bosom; every day which brings persecution on llioso 
who acl out Ibe principles v> Inch nil profess; every day which 
adds a sanction lo brute force, and impairs the sacrcdness of 
law ; every day which pruln.'i^n impunity lo Ibe oppressor 
and discouragement lo the oppressed, is a more evil day than 
that which should usherin the work of renovation. 
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Bui (ho dictum is nol true. This biller satire upon Hie con- 
stitution, anii upon nil who have complacently lived under it, 
is not (rue. The Union is not incompatible with freedom of 
speech. The Union does not forbid men to net according to 
iheii* convictions. The Union has never depended for ils 
existence on hypocrisy, insull, and injury; and il never will. 

Let citizens but lake heed individually to respect the law, 
and see (bat others do, — thai no neighbour transgresses it, 
that no statesman despises il unrebuked. lhat no child grows 
up ignorant or careless of it; and the Union is as secure as 
the ground they tread upon. If (his be not done, everything 
is in peril, for the season ; not only the Union, but properly, 
home, life, and integrity. 



lr is (he praclice a( Washington to pay (he Members of 

Congress, not only a per diem allowance, bill their (i avelhiic 
expends; al so much per twenty miles. Two Members of 
Congress from Missouri made cbargfit widely different in 
amount. Complaints were madejhal the Members were not 
confined lo a mail route, and (bat the country had lo pay for 
any digressions th^ionourahle gentlemen might be in the 
humour (o make. Upon this, a Member observed that, so far 
from wishing (o confine the congressional travellers to a mail 
route, be would, if possible, prescribe the condition that they 
should travel, bolh in coming and going, through every State 
of (he Union. Any money thus expended, would be, be con- 
sidered, a cheap price lo pay for Ihe conquest of prejudices 
and dispersion of unfriendly feelings, which would be (he 
consequence of the rambles he proposed. 

The Members of Congress from the north like lo revert to 
the day when there were only two universities, Harvard and 
Yale, to which all the youth of the Union repaired for educa- 
tion. The southern members love to boast of the increase of 
colleges, so (ha( every Stale will soon be educating its own 
youth. The northern men miss the sweet sounds of acknow- 
ledgment which used to meet llicir ears, as often as past days 
were referred lo — ibe grateful mention of the New England 
retreats, where (he years of preparation for activD life were 
spenl. The southern men are mortified al ihe supposition 
(hat everything intellectual musl come nut of New Eugland. 
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When they boast that Virginia has produced almost all their 
Presidents, ihcj are met 'by the boast thai New England has 
furnished almost all the school- maslrrs. professors, and clergy 
of the country. While the north is Mill fostering a reverence 
for the Union, the south loses no opportunity of enlarging 
lovingly on the virtue of passion die attachment to one's native 
state; 

There is ranch nature and ranch reason in all this: It is 
true that there it advantage in the youth or the whole country 
being brought together within college walls, at the age when 
warm friendships are formed; They can hardly quarrel very 
desperately in Congress, after having striven, arid loved, and 
learned together, in tbeir bright early Hays. The cadets at 
West Point spoke warmly lo me of this. They told me that 
when a youth is coming from afar, the youths who have ar- 
rived from an opposite pdiitt of iff compass prepare lo look 
cold upon him and quiz him, and receive him frigidly enough; 
but (he second Sunday seldom entries round before they 
wonder at him and themselves, and acknowledge that be 
might alhtosl have been horn in their own Slate. Oh the other 
hand, it is tfne that ft would he an absurdity and a hardship 
to the dwellers in the south and west ttl have ho means of 
rdinv.iliiiff their youlh at borne: hut lo he obliged ib serid 
them i ibousitnd miles In rmrsiiil of necessary learning. It U 
also tree that medical colleges should abound ; that peculiar 
diseases, incident to climate and beatify^ may be studied Oh 
(he spot. Id this, as in many other cases, some good must be 
sacrificed for I he atUUHnie'Ht of .1 greater good. 

The question iS, need Sectional prejudices increase dnder 
the hew rirhfrtgCmcnlsT Are there no means of counteracting 
(BIS great evil, except the' ancient methods? IS WcSI Point 
the last spot whereon common interests may rally, dud -whence 
state jealousies may be excluded* 

I should be sorry if the answer were iin favourable; for ibis 
Sccildriai Prejudice, carried beyond this point of due political 
vigilance, Is folly, -childish folly. Events prove it to be so. 
Deadly political enemies meet at Washington, ahdsilari ai.d 
declaim- at one another with mighty fierceness, they find 
tnctoSelves, Sbnte sunny day, lying oh the grass under the 
shade 1 of a tree, at the couhlrj-house of an acquaintance} 
they rist ilp cordial friends. They have actually discussed 
the question of questions, the American System dnd Nullifi- 
cation; artd yet they rise up cordial friends. Again; a Boston 
genlletriati and his lady travel for health through the south 
and west, they bear abuse of their State and city fs abuhd- 
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anee by the roadside ; bill their hearts are touched by the 
hospitality and friendliness (hey meet under every roof. 
Again ; the planter carries his family to a Rhode Island balh- 
ing place, for the hot season: and there he finds some to 
whom he can open his heart about his domestic troubles, 
caused by slavery ; be Rains their sympathy, and carries away 
their esteem. The sectional hatred, If not an abstraction, is 
founded mainly on alistrac lions, and gives way at once when 
the parlies arc confronted. Does it not deserve to be called 
childish folly ? 

Tet "hatred" is not loo strong a term for this sectional 
prejudice. Many a lime in America have 1 been conscious Of 
that pang and shudder which are felt only in tho presence of 
hatred. 1 question whether the enmity between the British 
ahd the Americans, at the itiost exasperating crisis of the *ar, 
could ever halve been more intense than some that 1 h;lve 
seen flashing in the eves, arid heard from the lips, <if Ameri- 
cans gainst fellow-citizens in distant sections of (heir couiilry. 
I have Scarcely kfiijwn whether to laugh or to mourn when I 
have been told that the New England' people are all pcdiah 
or canting priests; that Ihe people oflhe south arc all hcalhens; 
and those of the west all barbarians. NaT, 1 was evetl Ibid lb 
New York that tile Rhode Island people were all heathens, 
and tnti New Jersey folks no belter. Some Baltimore ladles 
told me that Ihe Philadelphia Indies sav that no Baltimore 
Iddy kndws how in put on a bonnet : bin that the Philadcl- 

S Maris have something worse the maiLer with them than that; 
ir that they do not know how lb be hospitable to strangers', 
Without stopping Id settle which Is the gravest of these heavy 
charges, 1 ahi anxiohs to bear my testimony against the cor- 
rectness of cither. I Saw Some pretty bonnets, most bc- 
cotniHglV worn; at Baltimore; and 1 can Speak confidently tb 
the bcfetmality of Philadelphia. 

Trifling ds some instances appear oflhe manifestation tff 
this ptierilc spirit. It snmrllmes, it always, issues in results 
Hrhirh are ho trifle;— always, because the spirit of jealousy is 
S deadly curse id him who is possessed by it. whether II Kb 
founded on fact, Or no. It can riot co-exist with a genet-Otis 
patriotism', one essential requisite of which is an enlarged faith, 
la fellow-citif eiis. All republicans are patriotic, more or less 
frequently and loftily, ff every American will look into him- 
self at (he moment he is glowing wilt patriotism, he will firtd 
BisScciioHal prejudices melted away and gone, for (he season. 
The Americans feel this in their travels abroad, when Weir 
- country U attacked. They yearn towards (ho remotest dwel- 
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Icrs in their country as if they were the nearest and dearest. 
Would they could always feel ibus at home, and in the ab- 

The most mortifying instance that 1 witnessed of this sec- 
tional prejudice was at Cincinnati. It was Ibe most mortify- 
ing, on two accounts; because it did not give way before 
intercourse; and because its consequences are likely to be 
very serious to the city, and, if it spreads, to iho whole went. 
One may laugh at the unlravelled citizen of the south who 
declares lhal he knows the i\cw Englanders very well. " How 
Should you know Ibe New Englanders?" " 0, ihey drive 
about in our pai ls sometimes :" — " they" meaning the Yankee 
pedlars with wooden clocks for sale. One may laugh at the 
simple youth on board a sleam-boal on Lake Erie, who 
warned me not to believe anything the Huron people might 
tell me against ihe Sandusky people, because he could tell me 
beforehand that it was all false, and that the Sandusky people 
are far better than the Huron people. One may laugh at Iho 
contemptuous amazement of the Boston lady at my declaraliop 
that Hiked Cincinnati; that wild western place, where she 
believed people did not sil down to dinner like Christians. All 
mistakes of this kind, it is clear, might be rectified by a little 
travelling. But it is a serious matter lo see Ibe travelled gen- 
tlemen, Ihe professional men of such a place as Cincinnati, 
setliug up their sectional prejudices in one another's way. 

Cincinnati is a glorious place. Few things can be conceived 
finer than the situation of this magnificent eily, and the beauty 
by which she is surrounded. She is enthroned upon a high 
plalform, — one of the rich bottoms occurring on Ibe Ohio, 
which expand the traveller's notions of what fertility is. Be- 
hind her arc hills, opening and closing, receding and ad-, 
vancing; here glowing with the richest green pasturage, and 
there crested and ribbed by beeches which scuin transplanted 
from some giant land. Wherever we went among these hills, 
we found them rounding away from us in some new form of 
beauty ; in sleep grassy slopes, wilh a running stream at the 
bottom ; in shadowy precipices, bristling with trees ; in quiet 
recesses, pierced by sunset lights, shining in among the 
beechen stems, which spring, unencumbered by undergrowth, 
from Ihe rich elastic turf. These hill-sides reminded me of 
the Castle of Indolence, of the ijuiel paths of Eden, of the 
shades lhal Lna trod, of Windsor f'oresl, — of all lhal my me- 
mory carried about undulating wood-lands : but nothing 
would do; no description lhal I am acquainted wilb is rich 
enough to answer to what I saw on the Ohio,— ill slopes, and 
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clamps, and groves. \l Ihe fool of these hills runs thi* river, 
broail and full, busy with the commerce of ibe wide Wmh, A 
dozen Steam- boats Mr abreast si ■!■■■ wharf, and I i ■ -- morn 

-i - ■ I * passing; some slcaling .nlnns.unliL-.ird so for 

uir under the -ill- bank; o lb era pufliag and ploughing 
aliing the middle of ibe stream, t'inr. level lurnpike- roads 
brauch off from Ibe cilj among tin- bills, which open so as to 
allow a free circulation of air over lh>- entire platform. Cin- 
cinnati is Ihe most healthy large city in the United States. 
The streets are wide; and the terraces afford Gne situations 
for houses. The furnishing of the dwellings is as magnificent 
as the owners may choose to make it; for commerce with the, 
whole world is carried on from Iheir port. Their vineyards, 
their conservatories, Iheir fruil arid flower gardens delight 
the eye in* the gorgeous month of June. They have a native 
arlisl of great genius who has adorned the walls of their 
bouses with, perhaps, the liesl pictures I saw in the country. 
I saw their streets Qlled with their thousands of free-school 
children. " These," said a lady to me, " arc our populace." 
I thought it a populace worthy of such a cilv. There is no 
need to speak of its lung ranges nf furnaces, nf its shipping, 
of its incredible commerce in pork, of its wealth and prospects. 
Suffice il that one of its most respected inhabitants tells that 
when he landed in Ohio, less than fitly ) ears ago, it contained 
fewer than a hundred whiles; anil buffalo bulged in a cane 
brake where the city now stands; while Ihe Slate at present 
contains upwards of a million of inhabitants Ihe city between 
thirty and forty thousand; and Cincinnati has four daily, and 
five or sis weekly, newspapers besides a variety of other 
periodicals. 

The most remarkable circumstance, and the mnst favour- 
able, wilh regard to Ihe pi-opling of Cincinnati is, that its po- 
pulation cnnlaios contributions of almost every element thai 
goes lo constitute society,- and each in its utmost vigour. 
There are here few of Ihe arbitrary associations which exist 
among the members of other societies. Young men come 
with their wives, in all directions, from afar: with no parents, 
cousins, sects, or parties about them. Here is an assi-mbfii;)' 
from almost every nation under heaven, — a contribution from 
the resources of almost every country ; and all unburdened, 
and ready for natural association and vigorous action. Like 
takes to like, and friendships are formed from congeniality, 
and not from accident or worldly design. Yet is there a tem- 
pering of prejudices, a mutual enlightenment, from pluvious 
differences of education and habits, — difference even of 
vol. i. 7 
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country and language. Groat force is thus given to any prin- 
ciple carried oul into action by Ibc common convictions of 
differing persons; and life is deep and rapid in its course. 
Such is the theory of society in Cincinnati; and such is, in 
sonic degree, its practice. But here it is that sectional pre- 
judice interferes, to set up arbitrary associations where, of all 
places, they should be shunned. 

The adventurers who barbarize society in new places, have 
gone westward; and, of the full population that remains, 
above one-fifth are Germans. Their function seems to be, 
everywhere in tbe United States, to develope the material re- 
sources of the infant places in which they settle; and the 
intellectual ones at a more advanced stage. Thny are the 
farmers and market-gardeners here. There are many English, 
especially among tbe arlizans. 1 saw two handsome white 
houses, on the side of a bill above the river, with rich ground 
lots, and extensive garden walls. These are the property of 
two English arlizans, brothers, who emigrated a very few 
years ago. An Englishman, servant to a physician in Cincin- 
nati in 1818, turned pork-butcher; was worth 10,000 dollars 
when I was there, and is rapidly growing rich. There are 
many New Englanders among the clergy, lawyers, and mer- 
chants; and this is the portion of society that will not freely 
mix with the westerners. It is no wonder if the earliest set- 
tlers of tbe place, westerners, are proud of it, and are careful 
to cherish its primitive emblems and customs. Tho New Eng- 
landers should not take this as an atTront to themselves. It 
is also natural enough that the New Englanders should think 
and speak alike, and be fond of acting together; and the wes- 
terners should not complain of their being clannish. I was at 
a delightful parly al the house of one of the oldest inhabitants, 
where a sprig of the distinctive buck-eye was bung up in (be 
ball, and a buck-eye bowl of lemonade stood on the table. 
This was peevishly commented upon by some of eastern de- 
rivation : but 1 thought it would have been wiser to adopt the 
emblem than to find fault with it. Cincinnati has not gone 
to the eastern people : the eastern people have gone to her. 
if (bey have adopted her for (heir city, (hey may as well adopt 
her emblems too, and make lb cm selves westerners at heart, as 
well as in presence. These discontents may appear trifling; 
but they are not so while (bey impede (he furtherance of great 
objects. 1 was told on (he spot that they would ho very 
transient ; but I fear it is not so. And yet they would be very 
transient if (be spirited and choice inhahi(an(s of that magnifi- 
cent city could see their position as it is viewed by people at a 
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distance. When I was one day expressing my admiration, 
and saying lhat i( was a place fur people of ambition, worldly 
or philanthropic, 10 live in, one of Us noblest cilwens laid, 
" Yes, we have a new creation going on here; won't you 
come and dabble in the mud ?" If they will bul remember 
that it is a new creation lhat is going on, and not a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms; that the human will is, or may be, the 
presiding intelligence; thai centuries hence, their posterity 
will either blc-s their memories with homage like that which 
is paid lo the Pilgrim Fathers, or suffer the retribution which 
follows the indulgence el' human pnssinns, all pell} jealousies 
will surely subside, in the prospect which lies before every 
good man. in a place lilu: Cini innali, where uvery man may 
gratify his virtuous will, and do, with his own hands, the 
deeds of a generation, feelings should he as grand as the 
occasion. If the merchants uf Genoa were princes, the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati, as of every first city of a new region, are 
princes and prophets nt once. They can foresee the future, if 
they please; and shape it, if they will : and petty personal 
regards are unworihy oTsucli a destiny, 11 is melancholy to 
sec how the crusading chiefs ipi.ii relied for precedence on 
tho soil of the Holy Land : it would he more so lo see thu 
leaders of this new enterprise desecrating their higher mission 
by a like contention. 



SECTION VI. 
CITIZENSHIP OF PEOPLE OP COLOUR. 

Before 1 entered New England, while I was ascending the 
Mississipi, I was told by a Boston gentleman that the people of 
colour in the New England States were perfectly well-treated ; 
that the children were educated in schools provided for them ; 
and that their fathers freely exercised the franchise. Thu 
gentleman certainly believed he was telling me the truth. 
That he, a busy citizen of Boston, should know no better, is 
now as striking an exemplification of the state of the case to 
me as a correct representation of the facts would have bees. 
There are two causes for his mistake. He was not aware that 
the schools Tor the coloured children in New England are, 
unless they escape by their insignificance, shut up, or pulled 
down, or the school-house wheeled away upon rollers over 
the frontier of a pious Stale, which will not endure that its 
coloured citizens should be educated. Ho was not aware of a 
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gentleman of colour, and his family, being locked out of their 
own hired pew in a church, because their while brethren will 
not worship by their side. But 1 will not proceed with an enu- 
meration of injuries, too familiar to Americans to excite any 
feeling but that of weariness; and too disgustiog to all others 
to be endured. The other cause of (his gentleman's mistake 
was, that he did not, from long custom, feel some things to be 
injuries, which he would call anything but good treatment, if 
he bad to bear them himself. Would be thiok it good treat- 
men t to be forbidden to eat with fellow-citizens; to be assigned 
to a particular gallery in his church; to be excluded from 
college, from municipal office, from professions, from scien- 
tific and literary associations? If he felt himself excluded 
from every department of society, but its humiliation and 
its drudgery, would be declare himself to be " perfectly well- 
treated io Boston?" Not a word more of statement is needed. 

A Connecticut judge lately declared on tho bench that he 
believed people of colour were not considered citizens in the 
laws. He was proved to he wrong. He was actually ignorant 
of the wording of the acts by which people of colour are 
termed citizens. Of course, no judge could have forgotten 
this who bad seen them treated as citizens : nor could one of 
the most eminent statesmen and lawyers in the country have 
told me that it is still a doubt, in the minds of some high au- 
thorities, whether people of colour arc citizens. He is as mis- 
taken as the judge. There has been no such doubt since the 
Connecticut judge was corrected and enligbleoed. The error 
of the statesman arose from the same cause; he had never 
seen the coloured people treated as citizens. " In fact,'' said 
he, "these people hold an anomalous situation. They are 
protected as citizens when the public service requires their 
security ; but not otherwise treated as such." Any comment 
would weaken this intrepid statement. 

The common argument, about the inferiority of the coloured 
race, bears no relation whatever to this question. They are 
citizens. They stand as such in the law, and in lhe acknowledg- 
ment of every one who knows the law. They are citizens, yet 
Iheir huuses and schools are pulled down, and tbey can obtain 
no remedy at law. They are thrust out of offices, and excluded 
from the most honourable employments, and stripped of all 
the best benefits of society by fellow-citizens who, once a 
year, solemnly lay their hands on their hearts, and declare 
that all men arc born free and equal, and that rulers derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
This system of injury is not wearing out. Lafayette, on his 
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last visit to the United Stales, expressed his astonishment at 
the increase of the prejudice against colour. He remembered, 
he said, how the black soldiers used to mess with the whites 
in the revolutionary war. The leaders of that war are gone 
where principles are all, — where prejudices are nothing, if 
their ghosts could arise in majestic array before the Ameri- 
can nation, on their great anniversary, and hold up before 
them the mirror of their constitution, in the light of its first 
principles, where would the people hide themselves from the 
Masting radiance7 They would call upon their holy soil to 
swallow them up, as unworthy to tread upon it. But not all. 
It should ever be remembered thai America is the country of 
the best friends the coloured race has ever bad. The more 
truth there is in the assertions of the oppressors of the blacks, 
the more heroism there is in their friends. The greater the 
excuse for the phariscea of the community, the more divine is 
the equity of the redeemers of the coloured race. If it be 
granted that the coloured race are naturally inferior, natu- 
rally depraved, disgusting. cursed,—it must be granted that 
it is a heavenly charily which descends among them to give 
such solace as it can to their incomprehensible existence. As 
long as the excuses of the one party go to enhance the merit 
of the other, the society is not to be despaired of, even with 
this poisonous anomaly at its heart. 

Happily, however, the coloured race is not cursed by God, 
asit is by some factionsof his children. The less clear-sighted 
of them are pardonable for so believing. Circumstances, for 
which no living man is answerable, have generated an erro- 
neous conviction in the feeble mind of man, which sees not 
beyond the actual and immediate. No remedy could ever have 
been applied, unless stronger minds than ordinary had been 
brought into the case. But it so happens, wherever there is an 
anomaly, giant minds rise up to overthrow it : minds gigantic, 
not in understanding, but in faith. Wherever they arise, they 
are the salt of their earth, and its corruption is retrieved. So 
it is now in America. While the mass ol common men and 
women are despising, and disliking, and fearing, and keeping 
down the coloured race, blinking the fact that they arc citizens, 
the few of Nature's aristocracy are putting forth a strong hand 
to lift up this degraded race out of oppression, and their coun- 
try from the reproach of it. If they were but one or two, 
trembling and toiling in solitary energy, the world afar would 
be confident of their success. But they number hundreds 
and thousands; and if ever they feel a passing doubt of their 
progress, it is only because they are pressed upon by the 
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meaner multitude. Over ihesca,noonedoubtsof their victory. 
It is as certain as that ihe risen sun will reach (he meridian. 
Already are there overflowing colleges, where no distinction 
of colour is allowed ; — overflowing, because no distinction of 
colour is allowed. Already have people of colour crossed the 
thresholds of many whiles, as guests, not as drudges or beg- 
gars. Already arc Ihcy admitted to worship, and to exorcise 
charily, among the whites. 

The world has heard and seen enough of Ihe reproach in- 
curred by America, on account of her coloured population. 
It is now lime to look for the fairer side. The crescent 
streak is brightening towards the full, to wane uo more. 
Already is the world beyond the sea beginning to think of 
America, less as the country of the double-faced pretender to 
the name of Liberty, than as the home of the single -he arled, 
clear-eyed Presence which, under the name of Abolitionism, 
fs majestically passing through (he land which is soon to be her 
throne. 



SECTION VII. 
POLITICAL NON-EXISTENCE OV WOMEN. 

One of the fundamental principles announced in the Decla- 
ration of Independence is, that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. How can the poli- 
tical condition of women be reconciled with this? 

Governments in the li oiled States have power to tax women 
who hold properly; to divorce them from their husbands; to 
fine, imprison, and execulelhem for certain offences. Whence 
do these governments derive tbeir powers? They aro not 
" just," as they are not derived from the consent of the wo- 
men thus governed. 

Governments in the United Stales have power to enslave 
certain women ; and also to punish other women for inhuman 
treatment of such slaves. Neither of these powers are 
" just;' 1 not being derived from the consent of the governed. 

Governments decree to women in some Slates half their 
husbands' properly ; in others one-third. In some, a woman, 
on her marriage, is made to yield all her properly to her 
husband ; in others, to retain a portion, or the whole, in her 
own hands. Whence do governments derive the unjust 
power of thus disposing of property without the consent of the 
governed T 
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The democratic principle condemns nil this as wrong ; and 
i-E>i|iiin'> ilu political representation of all rational bciitfjs. 

Children, idiots, and criminals, during the season of seques- 
Inlion, are the only fair exceptions. 

The case is so plain thai I mighl close it here; hut it is in- 
teresting to inquire how so nbvinus a decision has been so 
evaded as to leave in women no pal i Ileal rights whatever. 
1 be question bas been asked, from lime to tune, in more coun- 
tries than one. hnw obedience to the laws ran be required of 
woojpo, when no woman has, either actually or virtually, 
given any assent to any law. No plausible answer bas, as Far 
as I can discover, been' offered ; (or the good reasou, that no 
plausible answer can he devised. Tbc most principled demo- 
cratic wiitcrs on government have on this subject sunk into 
fallacies a- dugrarcfiil as any advocate of despotism ba* ad- 
duced. In fact, they have thuKsunk from being, for the mo- 
ment, advocates of despotism- Jefferson in America, and 
James Mill at home, subside, for the occasion, to the level 
of the author of tbc Emperor of Russia's Catechism for the 
young Poles. 

Jefferson says, (i) '' Were our Stale a pure democracy, in 
which all Ibe inhabitants should meet together to Lransarl all 
their business, there would vet be excluded from their deli- 
berations, 

" i. Infants, until arrived al years of discretion ; 

" 2. Women, who, to prevent depravation of morals, and 
ambiguity of issue, could not miv promiscuously in the public 
meetings of men ; 

" 3. Slaves, from whom the unfortunate slate of things with 
us takes away the rights of will and ofprnperty." 

If the slave diMpulilicalinii, lu re aligned, were shifted up 
under the head of Women, tbeir case would he nearer the 
truth than as it now stands. Woman's lack of will ami of 
properly, is more like the true cause of her exclusion fr^m 
the representation, than (hat which is actually set down 
against her. As if there could be no means of conducting 
public affairs but by promiscuous meetings! As if there would 
he more danger in promiscuous meetings for political Imtiness 
than in such meeliugs for worship, for oratory, for music, for 
dramatic entertainments, — for any of the thousand transac- 
tions of civilized life! The plea is not worth another word. 

Mill says, with regard to representation, in his Essay on 
Government, " One thing is pretty clear; that all those indi- 

(1) Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 8W. 
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vidnals, whose interests are involved in loose of olher indivi- 
duals, may be struck off without inconvenience. ... In 
llii> li^'lil, women may he regarded, the interest of almost all 
of whom is involved, cither in [hat of their fathers or in that of 
their husbands." 

The true democratic principle is, that no person's interests 
can be, or can be ascertained to be, identical with those of 
an; olher person. This allows the exclusion of none but in- 
capable s. 

The word almost," in Mr. Mill's second sentence, rescues 
women from the exclusion he proposes. As long as there are 
women who have neither husbands nor fathers, his proposition 
remains an absurdity. 

The interest of women who have fathers and husbands can 
never he idenlical with theirs, while there is a necessity for 
laws to protect women against their husbands and fathers. 
This statement is not worth another word. 

Some who desire that there should be an equality of pro- 
perty between, men and women, oppose representation, on 
the ground that political duties would be incompatible with 
the olher duties which women have to discharge. The reply 
to [his is, [hat women are the best judges here. God has 
given time and power for the discharge of all duties; and, if 
he had nut, it would be for women to decide which they 
would lake, and which they would leave. But Iheir guar- 
dians follow the ancient fashion of deciding what is best for 
their wards. The Emperor of Russia discovers when a coat 
of arms and title do not agree with a subject prince. The 
King of France early perceives Ihal [he air of Paris does not 
agree with a free-thinking foreigner. The English Tories feel 
the hardship that it would be to impose the franchise on every 
arlizan, busy as he is in getting his bread. The Georgian 
planter perceives the hardship that freedom would be to his 
slaves. And the best friends of half the human race peremp- 
torily decide for them as to their rights, their duties, Iheir 
feelings, their powers. In all these cases, the persons thus 
cared for feel that Ihe abstract decision rests with themselves; 
that, though they may be compelled to submit, they need not 
acquiesce. 

11 is pleaded that half of the human race does acquiesce in 
the decision of the other half, as to Iheir rights and duties. 
And some instances, not only of submission, but of acquies- 
cence, there are. Forty years ago, the women of New Jersey 
went to [he poll, and voted, ai state elections. The general 
t#m, " inhabitants," stood unqualified;— as it will again, 
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when the true democratic principle comes lo be fully under- 
stood. A motion was made to correct the inadvertence ; and 
it was done, as a matter of course; without any appeal, as 
far as 1 could learn, from the persons about to he injured. 
Such acquiescence proves nothing but the degradation of the 
injured party. It inspires the same emotions of pity as the 
supplication of the freed slave who kneels to his master to 
restore him to slavery, that he may have his animal wants 
supplied, without being troubled with human rights and duties. 
Acquiescence like this is an argument which cuts the wrong 
way for those who use it. 

But this acquiescence is only partial; and, to give any 
semblance of strength to (he plea, the acquiescence must be 
complete. I, forone, do not acquiesce. 1 declare that what- 
ever obedience I yield to the laws of the society in which I 
live is a matter between, not the community and myself, but 
my judgment and my will. Any punishment inflicted on me 
for the breach of the laws, I should regard as so much gra- 
tuitous injury; for to those laws 1 have never, actually or 
virtually, assented. 1 know that there are women in England 
who agree with me in this— t know that there are women in 
America who agree with me in this. The plea of acquiesce nee 
is invalidated by us. 

It is pleaded that, by enjoying the protection of some laws, 
women give their assent to all. This needs but a brief answer. 
Any protection thus conferred is, under woman's circum- 
stances, a boon bestowed at the pleasure of those in whose 
power she is. A boon of any sort is no compensation for the 
privation of something else; nor can the enjoyment of it bind 
to the performance of anything lo which it bears no relation. 
Because 1, by favour, may procure the imprisonment of the 
thief who robs my house, am I, unrepresented, therefore 
bound oot to smuggle French ribbons? The obligation not to 
smuggle has a widely different derivation. 

I cannot enter upon the commonest order of pleas of all; 
— those which relate to the virtual influence of woman; her 
swaying the judgment and will of man through the heart; 
and so forth. One might as well try lo dissect the morning 
mist. I knew a gentleman in America who told me how much 
rather he had bo a woman than the man he is;— a profes- 
sional man, a father, a citizen. He would give up all Ibis for 
a woman's influence. 1 thought he was mated too soon. He 
should have married a lady, also of my acquaintance, who 
would not at all object lo being a slave, if ever the blacks 
should have the upper bsnd ; " it is so right that the one race 
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should be subservient to (he other!" Or rather,— I thought 
it a pity that the one could not bo a woman, and the other a 
slave; so that an injured individual of each class might be 
exalted into Ibeir places, to fulfil and enjoy the duties and 
privileges which they despise, and, in despising, disgrace. 

The truth is, that whilo there is much said about '* the 
sphere of woman," two widely different notions are enter- 
tained of what is meant by the phrase. The narrow, and, to 
the ruling party, the more convenient notion is that sphere 
appointed by men, and bounded by their ideas of propriety ; 
— a notion from which any and every woman may fairly 
dissent. The broad and true conception is of the sphere ap- 
pointed hy God, and bounded by the powers which he has 
bestowed. This commands the assent of man and woman; 
and only the question of powers remains to be proved. 

That woman bas power to represent her own interests, no 
one can deny till she has been tried. The modes need not be 
discussed here: they must vary with circumstances. The 
fearful and absurd images which are perpetually called up to 
perplex the question, — images of women on woolsacks in 
England, and under canopies in America, have nothing to do 
with the matter. The principle heing once established, the 
methods will follow, easily, naturally, and under a remarkable 
transmutation of the ludicrous into the sublime. The kings 
of Europe would bavo laughed mightily, two centuries ago, 
at the idea of a commoner, without robes, crown, or sceptre, 
stepping into the throne of a strong nation. Yet who dared 
to laugh when Washington's super-royal voice greeted the 
New World from the presidential chair, and the old world 
Stood still to catch the echoT 

The principle of tbc equal rights of both halves of [he human 
race is all we have to do with here. It is the true democratic 
principle which can never be seriously controverted, and only 
for a short time evaded. Governments can derive their just 
powers only from the consent of the governed. 
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"That Ibou gives! Ihem Ibej gather. Thuu openeil thine hand; they 
arc filled with good." With Psalm. 

The traveller from Ihe Old World to the New is apt to lose 
himself in reflection when he should be observing. Specula- 
tions come in crowds in lbs wilderness. He finds himself 
philosophizing with every step he lakes, as luxuriously as by 
his study fireside, or in his rare solitary walk at home. 

In England, everything comes complete and finished under 
notice. Each man may be aware of some one process of for- 
mation, which it is his business to conduct; but all else is 
presented to him in its entireness. The statesman knows what 
it is to compose an act of parliament; to proceed from the 
first perception of the want uf it, through the gathering toge- 
ther offsets and opinions, the selection from these, the elabo- 
rating, adjusting, moulding, specifying, excluding, consolidat- 
ing, till it becomes an entire something which he throws 
down for parliament to find fault with. When it is passed, 
the rest of society looks upon it as a whole, as a child does 
upon a table or a doll, without being aware of any process of 
formation. Tbo shoemaker, thus, takes his loaf of bread, and 
the clock that licks behind his door, as if they came do*n from 
tbe clouds as they are, in return for so much of bis wages; 
and he analyzes nothing but shoes. Tho baker and watch- 
maker receive their shoes in the same way, and analyze no- 
thing but bread and clocks. Too many gentlemen and ladies 
analyze nothing at all. If better taught, and introduced at an 
early age into the world of analysis, nothing, in the whole 
course of education, is probably so striking to their minds. 
They begin a fresh existence from the day when they first ob- 
tain a glimpse into this new region of discovery. 

Such an era is the traveller's entrance upon the wilder re- 
gions of America. His old experience is all reversed. He 
sees nothing of art in its entireness; but little of nature in her 
instrumentality. Nature is there the empress, not the hand- 
maid. Art is her inexperienced page, and no longer the 
Prospcro to whom she is the Ariel. 
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It is an absorbing thing to watch Ihe process of world- 
making;— both the formation of the natural anil the con- 
ventional world. 1 witnessed both in America; and when [ 
look back upon il now, it seems as if 1 had been in another 
planet. I saw something of Ihe process of creating the na- 
tural globe in the depths of ihe largest explored cave in (he 
world. In its depths, in this noiseless workshop, was Nature 
employed with her blind and dumb agents, fashioning mysteries 
which the earthquake of a thousand years hence may bring to 
light, to give man a new sense of Ihe shortness of his life. 1 
saw something of the process of world-making behind the 
fall of Niagara, in the thunder cavern, where Ihe rocks that 
have stood for ever tremble to their fall amidst the roar of Ihe 
unexhausted floods. I stood where soon human foot shall 
stand no more. Foof-hold after fool-hold is destined to be 
thrown down, till, alter more ages than the world has yet 
known, the last rocky barrier shall be overpowered, and an 
ocean shall overspread countries which arc but just entering 
upon civilized existence. Niagara itself is but one of the 
shifting scenes of life, like all of the outward that we hold most 
permanent. Niagara itself, like the systems of the sky, is one 
of the hands of Nature's clock, moving, though loo slowly to 
be perceived by the unheeding,— still moving, lo mark the 
lapse of lime. Niagarailself is destined to be as the traditionary 
monsters of the ancient earth— a giant existence, to be spoken 
of lo wondering cars in stndious hours, and believed in from 
the sole evidence of its surviving grandeur and beauty. While 
1 stood in the wet whirlwind, with Ihe crystal roof above me, 
the thundering floor beneath, and the foaming whirlpool and 
rushing flood before me, 1 saw those quiet, studious hours of 
the future world when ibis cataract shall have become a tra- 
dition, and the spot on which 1 stood shall be the centre of a 
wide sea, a new region of life. This was seeing world-making. 
So it was on the Mississipi, when a sort of scum on the walcra 
betokened the birth-place of new land. All things help in 
this creation. The cliffs of the upper Missouri detach their 
soil, and send it thousands of miles down the stream. The 
river brings it. and deposits it, in continual increase, till a 
barrier is raised against Ihe rushing waters themselves. The 
air brings seeds, and drops them where they sprout, and Strike 
downwards, so that their roots bind the soft soil, aud enable 
il to bear the weight of new accretions. The infant forest, 
floating, as it appeared, on the surface of the turpid and rapid 
waters, may reveal no beauty to the painter; but to Ihe eye 
of one who loves to watch the process of world-making, it is 
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full of delight. These islands are seen in every stage of 
growth. The cotton-wood trees, from being like cresses in a 
pool, rise breast- high ; then they are like Ibe thickets, to 
whose shaib' llit; alli<!a!or may relrf.il ; then, like groves thai 
bid [be suu guod-nighl, while be is si ill lighting; up the fores! ; 
then like the forest ilself, with the wood-c oiler's house within 
Its screen, flowers springing about its stems, and the wild- 
vine climbing lo meet the night breezes on its lofty canopy. 
This was seeing world-making:, lleru was strong instigation 
lo the exorcise of analysis. 

One of the most frequent thoughts of a speculator in these 
wildernesses, is the rarity of ibe chance which brings him 
here lo speculate. The primitive glories of nature have, al- 
most always since (he world began, been dispensed lo sa- 
vages; lo men who, dearly as Ihey love the wilderness, have 
no power of bringing into contrast with il the mind of man, as 
enriched and stimulated by cultivated society. Busy colonists, 
pressed by bodily wanls, are the next class brought over the 
threshold of Ibis temple : and Ihey come for other purposes 
than to medital%. The next are those who would make haste 
to be rich; selfish adventurers, who drive out the red man, 
and drive in the black man, and. amidst the forests and the 
floods, Ibink only of cotton and of gold. Not lo such alone 
should the primitive glories of nature he dispensed; glories 
which can never be restored. The philosopher should come, 
before they are e (faced, and find romhniaiions and propor- 
tions oflife and truth which are nol to be found elsewhere. 
The painter should come, and find combinations and propor- 
tions of visible beauty which are not to bo found elsewhere. 
The architect should come, and find suggestions and irradia- 
tions of his art which are nol lo be found elsewhere. The 
poel should come, and witness a supremacy of nature such as 
he imagines in the old days when the world's sires came forth 
at the tidings of the rainbow in the cloud. The chance which 
opens to the meditative the almost untouched regions of na- 
ture, is a rare one'; and Ihey should not be left lo the vanish- 
ing savage, the busy and the sordid. 

I watched also the progress of cooventional life. 1 sawil 
in every stage of advancement, from the clearing in the 
woods, where Ibe settler, carrying merely his axe, makes his 
very tools, his house, his tin place, his bed. his table; carves 
out his fields, catches from among wild or si rayed animal- liis 
farm slock, and creates his own food, warmth, and winter 
light,— from primitive life like this, to that of llie highest 
finish, which excludes all thought of analysis. 
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The position or prospects of men in a new country may best 
be made Intelligible by accounts of what the traveller saw and 
heard while among them. Pictures scire tbe purpose better 
than reports. I will, therefore, give pictures of some of the 
many varietiesof dwellers that I saw, amidst their different lo- 
calities, circumstances, and modes of living. No one of them 
is aware how vived an idea ho impresses on the mind of hu- 
manity; nor how distinct a place he fills in her records. No 
one of them, propably, is aware how much happier he is than 
Alexander, in having before him more worlds to conquer. 

My narratives, or pictures, must be but a few selected from 
among a multitude. My chapter would extend to a greater 
length than any old novel, if I were to give all I possess. 

The United States are not only Tast in extent: they are 
inestimably rich in material wealth. There are fisheries and 
granite quarries along the northern coasts ; and shipping from 
the whole commercial world within tbeir ports. There are 
tanneries within reach of their oak woods, and manufactures 
in tbe north from tbe cotton growth of the south. There is 
unlimited wealth of corn, sugar-cane and bfet, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, and rice. There arc regions of pasture land. There 
are varieties of grape for wine, and mulberries for silk. There 
is salt. There arc mineral springs. There is marble, gold, 
lead, iron, and coal. There is a chain of mountains, dividing 
the great fertile western valley from the busy eastern region 
which lies between tbe mountains and the Atlantic. These 
mountains yield the springs by which the great rivers are to 
be fed for ever, to fertilize the great valley, and be the vehicle 
of its commerce with the world. Out of the reach of these 
rivers, in the vast breadth of the north, lie the great lakes, 
to be likewise the servants of commerce, and to afford in their 
fisheries the means of life arfd luxury to thousands. These 
inland seas temper the climate, summer and winter, and 
insure health to the heart of the vast continent. Never was 
a country more gifted by nature. 

It is blessed also in the variety of its inhabitants. However 
it may gratify the pride of a nation to be descended from one 
stock, it is ultimately belter that it should have been com- 
pounded from many nations. The blending of qualities, phy- 
sical and intellectual, the absorpliou of national prejudices, 
the increase of mental resources, will be found in tho end 
highly conducive to tho elevation of the national character. 
America will find herself largely blessed in this way, however 
much she may now complain of the immigration of strangers. 
She complains of some for their poverty; bat such bring a 
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will to work, and a capacity for labour. She complains of 
others fur their coming from countries governed by a des- 
potism; but il is the love of freedom which they cannot enjoy 
at home, that brings such. She complains of others that they 
keep up Iheir national language- manners, and modes of 
thinking, while they use her privileges of citizenship. This 
may appear ungracious ; but it proceeds from that love of 
country and home institutions which w ill make staunch Ame- 
rican patriots of their children's children. It is all well. The 
New England Stales may pride themselves on iheir popula- 
tion being homogeneous, while that of other Stales is mongrel. 
It is well that slnbililv should thus have been temporarily 
provided for in one part of the Union, which should, for the 
season, be the acknowledged superior over the rest : but, 
this purpose of tile arrangement having hcee fulfilled, ft'cw 
England may perhaps hereafter admit, what some others see 
already, that, if she inherits many of Ihe virtues of the Pil- 
grims she 1 1 i i es foriifi ing hi others ; and that a large rein- 
forcement from other races would help her to throw ofTIhe 
burden of their inherited faults. 

There can scarcely be a finer set of elements for the com- 
position of a nation than the United Stales now contain. It 
will lake centuries to fuse them; and by that time, pride of 
ancestry.— vanity nfphysiral derivation, — will be at an end. 
The ancestry of moral (polities will he the only pedigree pre- 
served; and of these every civilized nation under heaven 
possesses an ample, and probably an equal, share. Let 
the United States then cherish their industrious Germans and 
Dutch, * Iheir hardy Irish; ibeir intelligent Scotch; tbeir 
kindly Africans, as well as Ihe intellectual Yankee, the in- 
souciant Suiiihcrncr, and ihe complacent Westerner. All 
are good in their way ; and augment the moral value of Iheir 
coonlry, as diversities of soil, climate, and productions, do its 
maleri.il wealth. 

Among the most interesting personages in the United 
Slates, are the Solitaries;— solitary families, not individuals. 
Europeans, who think it much to lodge in a country cottage 
for six weeks in the summer, can form little idea of the life of 
a solitary family in the wilds. ] did not sco the most se- 
questered, as I never happened to lose my way in tho forests 
or on the prairies : but I witnessed some modes of life which 
realized all 1 bad conceived of the romantic, or of the dismal. 

One rainy October day, 1 saw a settler at work in the forest, 
on which be appeared to have just entered. His clearing 
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looked, in comparison with Ihe forest behind him, of about 
the size of a pincushion, lie was standing, up to the knees in 
water, among tho stubborn stumps, and charred stems of dead 
trees. lie was notching logs with his axe, beside his small 
log-hut and stye. There was swamp behind, and swamp on 
each side;— a pool of mud around each dead tree, which had 
been wont to drink the moisture. There wasasemblanceofa 
tumble-down fence : no orchard jet ; nograve-yard ; no poultry ; 
none of the graces of fixed habitation had grown up. On looking 
hack to catch a last view of the scene, 1 saw two little boys, 
about three and four years old, leading a horse home from the 
forest; one driving the animal behind with an armful of bush, 
and the other reaching up on tiptoe to keep his hold of the 
halter; and both looking as if they would be drowned iu the 
swamp. If the mother was watching from the hut, she must 
have thought this strange dismal play for her little ones. The 
hard-working father must be toiling for his children; for the 
success of his after life can hardly alone to bim for such a 
destitution of comfort as I saw bim in the midst of. Many 
such scenes are passed on every road in Ihe western parts of 
the Slates. They become cheering when the plough is seen, 
or a few sheep are straggling on the hill side, seeming lost in 
space. 

One day, at Niagara, I had spent hours at the Falls, till, 
longing for the stillness of the forest, 1 wandered deep into its 
wild paths, meeting nothing but tho belled heifer, grazing, 
and the slim, clean swine which live on the mast and roots 
they can find for themselves. ] saw some motion in a thicket, 
a little way from the path, and went Lo see wbal it was. I 
found a little boy and girl, working away, by turns, with an 
axe, at the branches of a huge hickory, which had been lately 
felled. " Father" had felled the hickory Ihe day before, and 
had sent the children lo make faggots from the branches. 
They were heated and out of breath. I had heard of the 
toughness of hickory, and longed to know what the labour of 
wood-cutting really was. Here was an irresistible opportunity 
for an experiment. I made the children sit down on the 
fallen tree, and find out Ihe use of my ear trumpet, while I 
helped to make their faggot, When i had hewn through 
one stout branch, I was quite sufficiently warmed, and glad lo 
sit down lu hear the children's story. Their father bad been 
a weaver and a preacher iu England. He had brought out 
bis wife and sis children. During the week, he worked at 
his land, finding some employment or another for all of his 
children who could walk alone; and going some distance on 
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Sundays to preach. This last particular (.old volumes. The 
weaver has not lost heart over his hard field-labour. His 
spirit must be strong acid lively, to enable him lo spend his 
sevemh day thus, after plying the axe for six. The children, 
did not seem lo know whether they liked Manchester or the 
forest best; but they looked stout and rosy. 

Theji however, were within reach of church and habita- 
tion ; buried, as they appeared, in the depths of the woods. 
1 saw, in New Hampshire, a family who had always lived ab- 
solutely alone, except when an occasional traveller came to 
their door, during the summer months. The old man had 
run away with his wife, forty-six years before, and brought 
her lo the Red Mountain, near the lop of which she had lived 
ever since. It was well that she married for love, for she saw 
no one but her husband and children for many a long year 
after she jumped out of her window, in her father's house, to 
run away. 

Our party, consisting of four, was in the humour to he 
struck with the romance or the domestic history of the old 
man of the mountain, as the guide is called. We had crossed 
Lake Winnepisseogec the day before, and watched from 
our piazza, at Centre Harbour, the softening of the evening 
light over the broad sheet of water, and the purple islands 
that re. led upon il. After dark, fires blazed forth from the 
promontories, and glimmered in the islands; every Darning 
bush and burning stem being distinctly reflected in the gray 
mirror of the waters. These fires were signs of civilisation 
approaching the wild districts on which we were entering. Land 
on the lake shores Las become very valuable ; and it is being 
fast cleared. 

We were to have set off very early on our mountain ex- 
pedition next day; but the morning was misty, and we did 
not leave Centre Harbour till near eight ;— nearly an hour and 
a balf after breakfast. We were in a wagon, drawn by the 
horses on which the two ladies were to ascend Ihe mountain 
from the guide's house. The sky was gray, but promising ; 
for its curlains were rising at the other end of the lake, and 
disclosing ridge afler ridge of pines on the mountain side. 
The road became very rough as we began to ascend; and it 
was a wonder to me bow the wagon could be lifted up, as it 
was, from sbelf to shelf of limestone. One shelf sloped a 
a little too much, even for our wagon. Its line of direction 
was no longer wilhin the base, as children are taught at 
school that it should be. All the party, except myself, rolled 
out. The driver, sprawling on his back on a terribly sharp 
vol. i. 8 
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eminence of limestone, tugged manfully at the reins, and 
shouted ''Whoi-ee," as cheerfully as if he had been sitting 
on a cushion, in his proper place. He was not a man lo 
desert his duly in an extremity. He was hut little hurt, and 
nobody else at all. 

The wagon was left here, and we ascended a mile, a steep 
path, among woods and rocks, to the guide's little farm ; plung- 
ing into a cloud, just before we reached the house. It was 
baking day; and we found the old dame, with a deaf and 
dumb daughter, — one of three deaf, — busy among new bread, 
pies, and apples. Strings of apples hung against the walls ; 
and there was every symptom of plenty and contentment 
within and without doors. The old dame might have been 
twin sister to Juliet's nurse. She was delighted lo have an 
opportunity of using her tongue, and was profuse in herinvi- 
tations to us to slay,— to come again,— to bo sociable. The 
exercise she takes in speaking must be one cause of her buxom 
health. Out of a pantomime, 1 never 6aw anything so ener- 
getic as her action; (he deafness of her children being no 
doubt the cause of this. She seemed heartily proud of them; 
the more, evidently, on account of their singularity. She 
told us that the daughter now at home had never left it. 
" Her father could not spare her to school ; but I could have 
spared her." What a life of little incidents magnified must 
theirs be ! As one of my companions observed, the bursting 
of a shoe, or the breaking of a plate, must furnish talk for a 
week. The welcome discovery was made that we had a 
mutual acquaintance. A beloved friend of mine had ascended 
the mountain some weeks before, and bad followed her usual 
practice of carrying away all Ihe hearts she found there. The 
old damn spoke lovingly of her as " that Liza;" and she talked 
about her till she had seen my foot into the stirrup, and 
given me her blessing up the mounlain. 

The path was steep, and the summit bare. There was an 
opening for a single moment on our arrival; the mist parted 
and closed again, having shown us what a view there was 
beneath us of green mountains, and blue ponds, and wooded 
levels. We were entertained for some timo with such 
glimpses; more beautiful perhaps than an unrestricted vision. 
Such revelations take away one's breath. When all was 
misty again, we amused ourselves with gathering blue-berries, 
which grew profusely under foot. The old man, loo, was 
ready wilh any information wo desired about himself; and 
with abundance of anecdotes of summer travellers, lo whom 
he had acted as guide. 
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Ho was u soldier of Lbc revolution; anil at ils close, retired 
hither, with Lis bride, among boars and diier. There arc nci 
deer left; and hp killed nineteen hears with his own hand : 
Ihu last, thirty-live years Ind'orc. One of them was nearly iho 
death of him. A shut which he intended to he mortal w as 
not ho. The wounded hear chased him : and there was no- 
thing to be done hut to run round anil round a tree, loading his 
gun, while the hear was at his heels, blow ing foam and hlood 
upon him. Me tired over his shoulder, and dispatched his pur- 
suer. He told us, when the eorlain of mist liiiaJly drew up, 
the opinions of learned men whom he had conducted hither, 
about this mountain haying once been an island in the midst 
ofa vast lake. He pointed not how it is, even now. nearly 
surrounded by waters; Long Pond, Lake Winnepisscntec, 
and Sijuain Lake. The two last are so crowded with islands 
that the expression of the w ater is broken up. The islands lie 
in dark slips upon the ^leamv surface, dividing ii into loo 
many pond-like portions. Hut tlio mountain horizon was 
altogether beautiful. Some hail sharp peaks, , some notched} 
the sides of some w ere hare, with traces of tremendous slides : 
others, green as the spring, w ith wandering sun gleams and 
cloud shadows. 1 found myself ninth mistaken in my fancy 
that 1 did not care for bird's-eye views. 

The dame was looking out for us when we descended, 
anxious to detain us for more talk, and lu make us hearers of 
a present to " that Li/a." She hung some strings of her 
drying apples over the arm of a gentleman of the parly, with 
the utmost faith that he would take care of [hern all the way 
to Boston, He kindly received them; and I can testify that he 
did his best In make them reach their destination, it was 
kindness well bestowed ; for no donlililwasa winter luxury 
of the good dame's to fancy our mutual friend enjoying her 
Red Mountain apple-sauce. The sending a present lu Boston 
must be a rare event to dwellers in such a solitude. 

Not many miles from Ibis place stands a descried dwelling, 
whose inhabitants lived in a deeper tuliuide, and perished all 
in one night, far from human aid. No huuse stands within 
many miles of it, even now. I had heard the story before 1 
Saw the place; but 1 had no idea of the difference between 
listening to a sad tale, and seeing the spot of which it is told. 
In a deep narrow valley among the While Mountains, lived 
a family of the name of Willoy. Their dwelling was a com- 
fortable log-house, on a green platform, at the fool of one of 
the steepest mountains. There were but few travellers among 
these mountains in their day; but those fuw were kindly 
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'welcomed : and the cheerful host and hostess, and their 
comely children, were always well spoken of. On a stormy 
August night, 1S2G, a tremendous slide came crashing down 
the mountain side, at the rear of the house. If the family had 
remained in their chambers, they would have been safe : a 
rock at the edge of the green platform, behind ihe dwelling, 
parted the slide, so that the grassy plot remained untouched, 
—a bright island iu the midst of tbe desolation. The! family, 
to (ho number of nine, were overwhelmed, and all perished. 
The bodies of seven were found. The bones of the other two 
are doubtless buried under the slide, where rank verdure 
and young trees are growing up, as if trying to efface lbe 
horrors of the wreck. The scene must have been dreadful to 
those who first arrived at the spot, after Iho event. The house, 
safe on its grass-plot; its door standing wide ; the beds and 
clothes of the family showing that they had sprung up from 
sleep, and so fled from the only place where they would 
have been safe; no one there; a deadly silence brooding 
over the quiet spot, and chaotic desolation around ; — it is 
no wonder that the house remains deserted, and the valley 
untenanted. 

Some miles further on, the traveller may witness what com- 
fortable cheer may be afTorded by dwellers in the wilderness. 
All travellers in the White Mountains know Ethan A. Craw- 
ford's hospitality. He cannot be said to live in solitude, inas- 
much as there is another house in the valley : but everybody 
is aware how little sociability there is between two dwellers 
in a lonely place. One may enjoy life there; and several 
may get on well; but two never : and Ethan Crawford's is a 
virtual solitude, except for three months in Ihe year. The 
fate of the Willeys was uppermost in our minds when we ar- 
rived ; and we were little prepared' for such entertainment as 
wo found. After a supper of fine lake trout, a son of our 
host played to us on a nameless instrument, made by the 
joiners who put the house together, and highly creditable to 
their ingenuity. It was something like the harmonica in form, 
and the bagpipes in lone ; but, well-played as it was by the 
boy, it was highly agreeable. Then Mr. Crawford da'need 
an American jig, to the fiddling of a relation of his. The 
dancing was somewhat solemn; but its good faith made up 
for any want of mirth. He bad other resources for the amuse- 
ment of his guests : a gun wherewith he was wont to startle 
the mountain echoes, till, one day, it burst : (leaving nothing 
for us to do but to look at the fragments:) also, a horn, which, 
blown on a calm day, brings a chorus of sweet responses from 
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tbe far hill sides. Retirement in such a valley, and wilh 
such resources as Klbau Crawford's, is attractive enough to 
ibe passing traveller j ami, Id judge by the countenance of 
tbe host, anything hut dUpiriiing to those who have mads 

No solitude ran he more romantic than that at ibe mouth 
of the -ii.i Cave in Kentucky; so called, nut because 
anj mammoth-boors have been found there, but because il - 
the largest explored cave in the world. I was told, not only 
by the •■< h - bill by a < ■ ' wbn is learned in caves, 

that il can be travelled through, in different directions, to the 
extent of sixty miles. We could not think of achieving ike 
enlire underground journey; hut we resolved lo see all we 
could; and, for thai purpose, preferred devoting the half of 
two days to the object, lo one entire day, the weariuess of 
which would probably curtail our rambles. After a most 
inirnsliiii; anil exciting jimrney of nearly two nights and a 
day from iVasliville, Tcrnies-ee, our parly, rnnsisting of four, 
arrived at Bell's hotel, twelve miles from the cave, at half-past 
seven, on a bright May morning. We slept till one o'clock, 
and then set oir in a stage and four for the cave. My ex- 
pectations had been so excited, that every object on tbe road 
.seemed lo paint itself on my very spirit; and 1 now feel as if 
I saw the bright hemp fields, the oak copses, the gorgeous 
wild flowers, and clear streams, running uver their limestone 
beds, that adorned our short journey. 

The house al the cave stands ou the greenest sward that 
earth and dews can produce; and it grows up to Ike very 
walls of ihe dwelling. The well, wilh its sweep,— a long pole, 
wilh a rope and bucket al one end. laid across the lop of a 
higli post, — [his primitive well, on the same plot of lurf, and 
Ihe carriage in which two travellers— young men — had just 
arrived, were the only occupiers or the grass, hesides ihe 
house. We lost no time in proceeding to the cave. The other 
party of travellers and the guides carried lamps, and grease to 
trim them with; an ample supply of holh; for the guides 
know something of the horrors of being left in darkness in the 
mazes of a cave. We went down a steep path into a glen, 
from which the golden sunlight seemed reflected, as from 
water; so bright was Ibe May verdure. The guides carried 
our cloaks; which seemed lo us very ridiculous; for we wcro 
panting wilh Ibe heat. But, when we had wounddown lo Ibe 
yawning, shadowy cave, with its diamond drips and cluster- 
ing creepers about Ibe entrance, a hlaslof wintry wind gushed 
from it, and chilled our very hearts. 1 found it possible to 
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stand on one fool, and be in Ihc midst of melting heat; and 
leaning forward on Hie other, to feel half frozen. The hum- 
ming birds must he astonished, when they flit across the en- 
trance, to meet winter in the middle of the glen, and emerge 
into summer again on the other side. 

The entrance of the cave serves as an ice-house to the fa- 
mily of the guide. They keep their meal there, and go to 
refresh themselves when relaxed by the heat. The tempera- 
ture is delightful, after the first two or three minutes; and 
we were glad to leave our cloaks hy the way side. The ladies 
lied handkerchiefs over their heads, and lucked up their 
gowns for the scramble over the loose limestone; looking 
thereby very picturesque, and not totally unlike the wilches 
in Macbelh. The gloom, Ihe echo of the footsteps, the hollow 
sound of voices, the startling effect of lights seen unexpectedly 
in a recess, in a crevice, or high overhead, — these impres- 
sions may be reralled in those w ho have wandered in raves, but 
can never be communicated to those who have not. It is in 
vain to describe a cave. Call il a chaos of darkness and rocks, 
with wandering and inexplicable sounds and motions, anil all 
is done. Everything appears alive: the slowly growing sta- 
lactites, ihe water ever dropping into the plashing pool, the 
whispering airs,— all seem conscious. The coolness, vaslness, 
suggestions of architecture, and dim disclosures, occasion dif- 
ferenl feelings from any thai are known under the lights of 
the sky. The air in the neighbourhood of the waterfall was 
delicious to brealhe ; and the pool was so clear that I could 
not, for some lime, sen ihc water, in a pretty full light. Thai 
Rembrandt light on the drip of water, on Ihe piled rocks, and 
on our figures,— light swallowed up before il could' reach Ihc 
unseen canopy under which we stood, can never be forgotten. 
Milton's lake of fire might have brought the roof into view : — 
nothing less. 

The young guides, brothers, were fine dashing youths, as 
Kentucky youths are. They told us some horrible tales, and 
one very marvellous story about darkness and bewilderment 
in Hie labyrinth of the cave. They told us (before they knew 
that any of us were Eoglisb) I hat "all the lords and lights of 
England had been to see the cave, except the king." While 
they were about il, they might as well have included his ma- 
jesty. Perhaps they have, hy this lime; good stories being 
of very rapid growth. They reported that ladies hold on in 
ihe cave belter than gentlemen. One of the party supposed 
ibis was because they were lighter; but the guide believod it 
was owing to their having more curiosity. 
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I was amused at Iheir assurances about Ibe number of miles 
that we bad walked; and though! it as good a story as any 
they had told us: but, lo my utter amazement, 1 found, on 
emerging from the cave, that the stars were shining resplcn- 
dcolly down into the glen, while the summer lightning was 
quivering incessantly over the " verdurous wall" which 
sprang up to a lofty height on cither hand. There seemed 
lo be none of the coolness of night abroad. A breathless 
faintness came over us on quilting ihe freshness of the cave, 
and taught us the necessary caulion of resting awhile at the 
entrance. 

Supper was ready when we returned; and then the best 
room was assigned to the three ladies, while the gentlemen 
were lo have the loft. We saw the stars through cbinks in 
our walls; but it was warm Hay, and we feared no cold. 
Shallow lin-pans,— milk-pans, I believe,— were furnished to 
satisfy our request for ewer and basin. The windows bad 
blinds of paper-hanging; a common sort of window-blind at 
hotels, and in country places. Before it was light, 1 was 
wakened by a strong cold breeze blowing upon me; and at 
dawn, I found thai the entire lower half of Ihe window was 
absent. A deer had leaped through it, a few weeks before; 
and there had been no opportunity of mending it. But every- 
thing was clean; everybody was obliging; the hostess was 
motherly; and the conclusion that we came to in the morn- 
ing was that we had all slept well, and were ready for a second 
ramble in the cave. 

We saw, this day, the Grotto and Ihe Deserted Chamber. 
Few visitors attempt the grotto, the entranco to it being in 
one part only a foot and a half high. We were obliged, not 
only to go on hands and knees, bul to crawl lying flat. It is 
a sensation worth knowing, to feel oneself imprisoned in Ihe 
very heart of a mountain, miles from the sun-light, and with 
no mode of escape bul the imperceptible hole which a child 
might block up in five minutes. Never was ihcrc a more 
magnificent prison or sepulchre. Whether the singularity of 
our mode of access magnified lo our eyes the beauties wo had 
thereby come into the midst of, or whether Nature does work 
most con amore in retired places, this grolto seemed to us all 
by far the most beautiful part of the cave. The dry sandy 
floor was pleasant lo ihe Ircad, after the loose limestone; 
the pillars were majestic; the freaks of nature most wild and 
elegant. The air was so fresh and cool that, if only a Hosi- 
cruciau lamp could be hung in this magnificent chamber, il 
would be the place of all others in which to spend ihe sultry 
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summer's day,— entering when the beauties of the sunrise 
had sivcn place to glare, and issuing forth at the rising of the 
evening star. 

On our nay to the Deserted Chamber, we cut off half a 
mile by a descent through a crevice, and a re-ascent by an- 
other. We were presently starlled by the apparition of two 
yellow stars, at what appeared an immeasurable distance. In 
this cave, I was reminded, after a total forgetfulness or many 
years, of the night- mare visitations of my childhood; espe- 
cially of the sense of infinite distance, which used to terrify 
me indescribably. Here, too, the senses and the reason were 
baulked. Those two ycllnw stars might have been worlds, 
many millions of miles off in space, or,— what they were, — 
two shabby lamps, fifty yards off. A new visitor had arrived; 
and the old man of the solitary house had brought him down, 
in hopes of meeting our larger parly. One of the gentlemen 
presently slipped on the loose stones, and fell into a bole, 
with his back against a sharp rock; and he seemed at first 
unable to rise. This was the only misadventure we had; 
and it did not prove a serious one. He was somewhat shaken 
and bruised, and rendered unwilling to go with the rest to 
the Bottomless Pit : but there was no eventual injury. He 
and 1 slaid in the Deserted Chamber, while our companions 
disappeared, one by one, through a crevice, on their way to 
the pit. The dead silence, and the glimmer of our single 
lamp, were very striking; and we were more disposed to 
look round upon the low-roofed apartment piled with stones 
as far as the eye could reach, than to talk. 1 tried to swal- 
low a piece of bread or cake, very like a shoe-sole, and specu- 
lated upon these piles of stones; — by whose hand they were 
reared, and how long ago. There is much cane— doubtless, 
once used for fuel— scattered about the deeper recesses of 
the cave; and these stones were evidently heaped up by hu- 
man hands; and those not Indian. It is supposed that this 
cave was made use of by that mysterious race which existed 
before the Indians, and of which so many curious traces re- 
main in the middle States of the West; a race more civilized, 
to judge by the works of their hands, than the Indians have 
ever been; but of which no tradition remains. 

Our party returned safe, and refreshed by a draught of 
water, belter worth having than my luncheon of bread. 
When we left the cave, our guides insisted upon it thai wo 
had walked, Ibis morning, ten or eleven miles. I pro- 
nounced it four. Others of the party said seven; and the 
point remains unsettled. We all agreed that it was twice as 
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much as wc could have accomplished in the heat above 
ground ; and perhaps the tiiosI remarkable walk we had ever 
taken in our lives. Our hostess was with us ihe whole lime; 
and it was amusing lo see in her the effect of custom. She 
trod the mazes of this cave just as people do ihe walks of 
their own garden. 

The gush of sun-light pouring in at the mouth oT the cave, 
preen and soft, as we emerged from the darkness, was ex- 
quisitely beautiful. So was the foliage of the trees, after 
the rigid forms which had been printing themselves upon 
our eye-sight for so many hours. As we sat at the entrance, 
lo aiTtislmii ourselves to the warm outward air, 1 saw, 
growing high in the steep woods, the richest of kalmias, in 
full bloom. One of the gentlemen ran lo hring me some; 
and when il came, it was truly a feast to Ihe eye. How apt 
are we lo look upon all things as made for usl How many 
seasons has this kilmia bloomed? 

We were truly sorry lo hid farewell lo our motherly hostess, 
and her : ' smart" sons. Theirs is a singular modo of life; 
and il left nearly as vivid an impression on our minds as Iheir 
mighly neighbour, the cave. If any of us should ever happen 
to be banished, and lo have a home lo seek, I fancy we 
should look out for a plot of green sward, among lloiveriog 
kalmias, near the mouth of an enormnus cave, with humming 
birds Hilling aboul it by day, and fire-flies and summer light- 
ning by night. 

In strong contrast in my mind with such a scene as this, 
stands a gay encampment in the wilderness, at which I soon 
after arrived. The watering-places among the Virginia moun- 
tains are as new anil sli ikinu a specladt: as the United Slates 
can afford. The journejings of those who visit Ihem are a 
perpetual succession of contrasts. I may as well give the whole 
journey from Cincinnati lo the eastern base of ihe Alleghanies. 

We left Cincinnati at noon on the 25lh of June : assullry a 
summer's day as ever occurs on the Ohio. The glare was re- 
flected from Ihe water with a blinding and scorching heat ; 
and feather fans were whisking all day in the ladies' cabin of 
our slcam-boal. Hoi as it was, 1 could not remain in the 
shady cabin. The shores of the Ohio are so beautiful, thai I 
could not bear to lose a single glimpse between I be bills. Il is 
hnliday-lravclling to have such a luccassion of pictures as I 
saw Ihere made lo pass noiselessly before one's eyes. There 
were the children running among ihe gigantic irees on the 
bank, lo see the boat pass; the girl with her milk-pail, half 
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way up Ihe hill; the horseman on the ridge, or the wagoner 
with his ox-team pausing on Ibe slope. Then there was the 
flitting blue jay under the cool shadow of the banks; Ihe 
butterflies crossing the river in iig-zag flight; the terrapins 
(small turtle) floundering in the water, with their perl little 
heads above the surface ; and the glancing fire-flies every night. 

On Ihc afternoon of this day, we were met by the storm 
which swept over the whole country, and which will be re- 
membered as having caused the death of Ihe son of Chief- 
Justice Marshall, at Baltimore, on his way to his dying father. 
1 watched, from the deck, the approach of the storm. First) 
the sky, above the while clouds, was of a dark gray, which 
might have been mistaken for the deep blue of twilight. Then 
a mass of black clouds came hurrying up below the while. 
Then a flash escaped from out of the upper gray, darting 
perpendicularly into the forest; and then another, exploding 
like the four rays of a star. 1 saw the squall coming in a 
dark line, straight across the river. Our boat was hurried 
under the hank to await it. The burst was furious; a roaring 
gust, and a flood of rain, which poured in under our cabin 
door, close shut as it was. All was nearly as dark as night 
for a while, and all silent but the elements. Then the day 
seemed to dawn again j but loud peals of thunder lasted long, 
and the lightning was all abroad in the air. Faint flashes 
now wandered by ; and now a brilliant white zig-zag qui- 
vered across the sky. One splendid violet- coloured shaft shot 
straight down into the forest; and I saw a tall tree first blaze 
and (hen smoulder at the touch. A noble horse floated by, 
dead and swollen? When we drew out into the middle of 
the river, it was as if spring had come iu at the heels of the 
dog-days; all was so cool and calm. 

The company on board were of the lowest class we ever 
happened to meet within our travels. They were obliging 
enough; as everybody is throughout the country, as far as 
my experience goes ; but otherwise they were no fair spe- 
cimens of American manners. One woman excited my cu- 
riosity from the beginning; butt entertained a much more 
agreeable feeling towards her when wo parted, after several 
days' travelling in company. Her first deed was to ask where 
we were going; and her next, to take my book out of my 
lap, and examine it. Much of the rest of her time was oc- 
cupied in dressing her hair, which was, notwithstanding, al- 
most as rough as a negro's. She wore in bcr head a silver 
comb, another set with brilliants, and a third, an enormous 
tortoise-shell, so stuck in, on one side, as lo remind the oh- 
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■erv.r, hraistibly, ot a unicorn. She pulled down l.er hair 
i„ company, >i pel ilup again. »™J ™ "' " "fj w ™?|" 
ever, as U .eemed lo mo! A. could net think of an jlhl n. .1.0 
le be doing. Her joun B companion, mcantune, ut in*t»ng 
her leelh with dr.gon-rool. The otber cabin eompan J ncemed 
much ef Ibe .am. dsa. 1 wa, dre.sing in mj .tale mm 1»- 
,»,.„ four and five the neat morn.ng, when an old hd , wto 
... prescnll; going o.hore, bnr.l in, and snatched ll.e one 
tnmbfer gl.u ! f?om »y band. Sb. m. probably a. much 
Imared al m, baring carried it oul of »gbl a. I wa. al b.r 

mode of recovering il. 

I loved lb. early morning on the great riven, and therefore 
ro.e al down. I loved tbe tir.l gray glean., that came rem 
between the bill., and Ibe brigbl figure, of people jnv.di.le, 
(,h, men alHn linen jacket, in hot weaiher,) en ibe bank.. I 
loved 10 watch ibe river cr.fl; ibe u..y .learner making 
rapid way i ibe f.irv canoe .booting .denlly acre.. ; tbe Oat- 
bo'at. wilk iU wreath of bin. .mote, •'««".«»«» » 
.badow of tbe b.ok., bcr navigator,, hclp.og ber along m be 
current b, e.lching al tbe brancbe. a. ihe, passed, and lb. 
perilon. looking rall.with h.lf-a-doren P~pl« ™ ' "■ «»»' 
heir canopy ef green l.ougb., Ibc.r shapeless rural tending 
and ..Hoping in lb. middle of lb. stream, i loved lb. trees 
looking a. if the, .lo.d .clf-p.i.ed, l|».r rati wjr. *M 
.o bar.. 1 loved tbe dwelling, tbat .lood behind the.r .creeo, 
lbe..onlhec..lernb.nk.eeming fa.l a.lcep; tbo.e on the 
we.tcrn .bore gay wilb tb. Oieker.ng .badow. ca.t on Ibcm 
by Ibe breery sunrise through the trees. ..„-„„ 

On f a,sing Catlet.bnrgh we bad. adieu to glor.ou, Ken- 
tucky. At that poinl, eur eye. rested on tbr.c .ov.ro.gn 
State, at one glance, Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia. Wo 
landed at Cuvandol, and proceeded b, stage lb. nevt morn- 
ing lo Cb»rl...on, on the Kanawha river The road, all the 
wa", to the Spring,, is m.rv.lloo.l, good for .. w.ld a par.f 
the f country. The bridge, over the .Iroami are, snme of hem, 
prcllil, finished; and the accommodation, b, lb, road- .do 
L above lb. av.rag.. Tbe .cencr, i, bcaul.fol lb. whole 
wav We were leaving the great Western \allcy ; and tbe 
road offered a ...c ession of asceot. and levels. There were 
many rivulet, and small waterfall,, ibe bricr-rose wa. in ful 
bloom alongtbogroundi ibe road ran half . a, »n lb. wooded 
hills, .o that there were basinsoffeliago underneath, lb .whole 
ann.renllv woven inlo so compact a m.«s by the w.ld vine, 
hT™ leemTd ,, i one mhjh.^k aero,, ,bc ..lie, e. the 
tree-tors. The next day', dawn broke over the Kill work. 
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and coal-pits, or rather caverns of coal, on the hill sides. The 
corn wns less tall and rich, the trees were less lofty, and it 
was apparent thai we were mounting lo a higher region. It 
occurred lo me, in a careless kind of way, lhat we were now 
not very far from Iho Hawk's Nest. Some ladies in the 
Guyandot Hotel had said to me, " Be sure you see Iho Hawk's 
Nest." " VVhal is lhat?" '' A place lhat travellers can see if 
they choose; the driver always stops a few minutes to let 
them sec the Hawk's Nest." I had never heard of it before, 
ami 1 never heard of it again. The world is fairly awakened lo 
Niaga ra ; but il is still drowsy about Iwo scenes which moved 
me — the one more than Niagara, Ihe other nearly as much; 
the platform al Pine Orchard House, on the top of the Cats- 
hills, and the Hawk's Nest. 

The last of the Kanawha River, as we bade adieu lo it on 
the 28lh of June, was smooth and sweet, with its islets of rocks, 
and the pretty bridge by which we crossed the Ganley, and 
entered upon the ascent above New River. The Gauley and 
the New River join lo make ihe Kanawha. The ascent of the 
mountains above New River is Irving to weak nerves. The 
horses have I o stop, here and there, to rest; and it appears 
lhat if they were to back three sleps, it would be death. The 
road, however, is really broad, though it appears a mere ledge 
when the eye catches the depth below, where the brown river 
is rushing and brawling in its rocky bed. A passenger dropped 
his cap in the steepest pari, and the driver made no difficulty 
about slopping to lei him recover il. What a depth it was ! 
like the dreamy Tisions of one's childhood of what winged 
messengers may first learn of man's dwelling-place, when they 
light on a mountain-top; like Satan's glimpses from the Mount 
of Soliloquy ; like an unusual or forbidden peep from above 
into the retirements of nature, or the arrangements of man. 
On our left, rose the blasted rocks which bad been compelled 
to yield us a passage ; but their aspect was already softened by 
the trails of crimson and green creepers which were spreading 
over their front. The unmeasured pent-house of wild vine 
was still below us on the right, with rich rhododendron blos- 
soms bursting through, and rock-planlsshootiiig up from every 
ledgo and crevice at the edge of the precipice. After a long 
while, (1 have nothing lo say of lime or distance, for I thought 
of neither,} a turn in the road shut out the whole from our 
sight. 1 leaned out of the slage, further and further, to catch, 
as 1 supposed, a last glimpse of the Iremcndjtis valley ; and 
when 1 drew in again, il was with a feeling of deep grief that 
such a sceue was to be heheld by me no more. 1 saw a house, 
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a comfortable home-stead, in this wild place, with ils pasture 
and cornfields about it; and 1 longed to get out:, and ask [be 
people to let me live wilb them. 

In a few minutes the stage slopped. "If anj of the passen- 
gers wish to go to the Hawk's S'csl "shouted the driver. 

lie gave us leu minutes, ami pointed with his w hip to a beaten 
path in the wood, to the right. U seems to mo now that I was 
unaccountably cool nod enreh'ss about it. 1 was absorbed by 
what I had seen, or I might have known, fro.m the direction 
we were fating, that we were coming nut above the river 
again. W'c had not many yards to go. Wij issued suddenly 
from the covert of the wood, upon a small pi at form of rock; — 
a Devil's I'nlpil it would he railed, if ils present name were 
not so much heller ;— a platform of rock, springing frnm ibu 
tm.nmliiio -id. 1 , wilbmil am vi-ihlt support, and lonkiu^ .-ln'i.T 
<lown upon an angle of ihc roaring river, between eleven and 
twelve hundred feet below, .\olbing w'balcver intervenes. 
Spread out beneath, shooting up around, arc blue mountain 
peaks, extending in bomnilc-s expanse. No one, I believe, 
could look down over Ibe edge of this airy sheif, but for the 
stunted pines which are fast rooted in it. With each arm 
clasping a pine-Mem, I looked over, and. saw more, 1 cauuot 
but think, than the world has in reserve to show me. 

It is said that this place was discovnred by Chief Justice 
Marshall, when, as a young man, be was surveying among the 
mountains. But how many Indians kne w it before : How did 
it strike the mysterious race who gave place to the Indians? 
J'erhaps one of these may have stood lllicrc to see the summer 
storm careering below ; to feel that bis foothold was loo lofty 
to he shaken by the thunder-peals that hurst beneath; to trace 
the quiverings of the lightnings afar, while ihe heaven was 
clear above his nwn head. Perhaps 1 his was the stand chosen 
by the last Indian, from which to east his lingering glance upon 
the glorious regions from which the white intruders wero 
driving bis race. If so, here he musii have pined and died, or 
hence he must have cast himself d awn. I cannot conceive 
that from this spot any man could tu rn away, to go iulo exile. 
But il cannot he lhat Marshall was more than the earliest of 
Saxon race who discovered this pi : ee. .Nature's thrones are 
not led to he first mounted by m< in who can be made Chief 
Justices, We know not what razees of wild mnnarebs may 
have had them first. 

We travelled the rest of the da ,- through an Alpine region, 
still full of beauty. The road Ifj so new that the stopping 
places seemed to have no names. The accommodations were 
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wonderfully good. At cloven we reached a place where we 
were allowed, nol only lo sup, bul lo Me down fur two hours; 
a similar mer cy lo lhat afforded us the night before. Those 
who are impaitient of fatigue should oat attempt this mclhod 
of reaching the Virginia Springs, though they are much to be 
pitied if they adopt any other. Our first re-entrance upon 
lie world was at Lewishurg, at noon, on the 29lh. It appears 
to be a neat village. The militia were parading : very respect- 
able meD, 1 do not doubt, but not much like soldiers. In a 
quarter of an hnur we were off for the White Sulphur Springs, 
nine miles (of dilsty road) from Lewishurg, and arrived there 
at half-past two, just as the company were dispersing about 
the walks, after ilinner. 

Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between 
our stage-coach liociety and that which was thronging the 
green area into which we were driven. We wero heated, 
wearied, shabby, .ind all of one dust colour, from head lo 
foot, and, 1 doubt not, looking very sheepish under the ge- 
neral stare. Every* body clso was gay and spruce, and at full 
leisure to criticise us. Gentlemen in the piazza in glossy coals 
and polished pumps ; ladies in pink, blue, and white, standing 
on green grass, shading their delicate faces and gay head- 
dresses under parasols; never was there a more astonishing 
contrast than all this presented with what we bad been seeing 
of late. The friends who were expecting us, however, were 
not ashamed of us, an d came bounding over the green lo wel- 
come us, and carry us within reach of refreshment. 

It was doubtful whether "a cabin" could be spared (o us. 
We were fortunate in being so favoured as to be put in pos- 
session of one in the course of the afternoon. Several car- 
riages full of visitors arrived within a few days, each with its 
load of trunks, its tin pail' dangling behind, (wherewith lo water 
the horses in the wilderness,) and its crowd of expecting and 
anxious faces at the win dows, and wero turning back to seek 
a resting-place clsewher c- That we were accommodated at 
all, I believe to this day to be owing to some secret self-de- 
nying ordinance on the part of our friends. 

On one side of the grec n, are the large rooms, in which the, 
company at the Springs (line, play cards, and dance. Also, 
the bar-room, and stage, post, and superiuicn dent's offices. 
The cabins are disposed ri iund the other sides, and dropped 
down, in convenient situations behind. These cabins consist 
of one, two, or more rooms , each containing a bed, a table, a 
looking-glass, and two or t bree chairs. All company is re- 
ceived in a room with a bed iu it : thero is do help for it. Tho 
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boiler cabins have a piazza in friuil ; and all have a back door 
opening upon the liill side; so Ibat Lhc attendants, and their 
domestic business, are. kept out of sight, 

The sulphur fountain is in the middle of the southern end 
of the green; and near it is the sulphur bathing-house. The 
fountain rises in the midst of a small temple, which is sur- 
mounted by a statue of llygcia, presented to the establishment 
by a grateful visitor from .New Orleans. 

The water, pure and transparent, and far more agreeable 
lo the eye than to the Lis in, forms a pool in its od^no-shaped 
cistern ; and hither the visitors lounge, three times a day, lo 
drink their two »r three half pint tumblers of nausenusncss. 

I heard many complaints, from new-comers, of the drow- 
siness caused by drinking the water. Some lay down to sleep 
more than once in the day; and others apologised for their 
dulness in society ; but this is only a temporary effect, if one 
may judge by the activity visible on the green frum morning 
till night. One of the greatest amusements was lo listen to 
the variety of theories afioal about the properties and modes 
of application of the waters. 

These springs had been visited only about fifteen years. 
No philosophising on cases appears to have been instituted : 
no recording, classify ing, infcriing, and staling. The patients 
come from distances of a thousand miles in every direction, 
with a great variety of complaints; they grow belter or do 
not; they go away, and nobody is the wiser for their expe- 
rience. It would be difficult lo trace them, and lo make a 
record of anything more than Ihcir experience while on lhc 
spot. The application of these waters will probably continue 
for a long lime to be purely empirical. All lhat is really 
known lo lhc patients themselves is, that they are lirsl^leepy, 
then ravenous; lhal Ihey must then leave the While Sulphur 
Spring, and go lo the Warm Springs, to he bathed ; then to 
the Sweet Springs, to he braced; and then home, lo send all 
Iheir ailing friends into Virginia next year. 

Upwards of Iwo hundred visitors were accommodated when 
I was in the While Sulphur Valley; and cabins were being 
built in all directions. The valley, a deep basin among Ihe 
mountains, presents such beauties lo the eye, as perhaps few 
watering-places in ihe world can boast, Ihero has been no 
lime yet to lay them open, for the benefit of lhc invalids; hul 
there are plans for ihe formation of walks and drives through 
the woods, and along the mountain sides. At present, all is 
wild, beyond the precincts of the establish men l ; and, for the 
pleasure of the healthy, for those who can mount, and ramble, 
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and scramble, it seems a pity (bat it should not remain so. 
Tbe moc kins-bird makes the woods ring with its delicious 
song; and no band has bridged Ibe rapid streams. If you 
want lo cross them, you must throw in your own stenping- 
sloncs. If you desire to bo alone, you have only to proceed 
from the gale of tbe establishment to the first turn in the road, 
force your way into tbe thicket, and look abroad from your 
retreat upon as sweet and untouched a scene of mountain and 
valley as the eye of the red man loves to rest upon. The 
gentlemen who are not invalids go out shooting in the wilder- 
ness. A friend of mine returned from such an expedition, 
the day after my arrival. He brought home a deer; had been 
overtaken by a storm in the mountains, and had, with his 
companions made a house and a fire. Such amusements 
would diversify the occupations of Bath and Cheltenham very 
agreeably. 

The morning after our arrival, we were too weary to be 
roused by the notice bell, which riugs an hour before every 
meal ; and we were ready only just in lime for the last bell. 
Breakfast is carried lo tbe ratlins, if required ; but every per- 
son who is able prefers breakfasting in company. On rainy 
mornings, it is a curious sight to see the company scudding 
across tbe green tn Hie public-room, under umbrellas, and io 
cloaks and India-rubber shoes. Very unlike the slow pace, 
under a parasol, in a July sun. 

There was less meat on the table at breakfast and tea than 
I was accustomed to sec. The bread and tea were good. For 
the other eatables there is Utile to be said. II is a table spread 
in Ibe wilderness; and a provision of lender meat and juicy 
vegetables for two or three hundred people is not lo be had 
for thff wishing. The dietary is sure to be improved, from 
year lo year; tbe most that is lo be expected at present is, 
thai there should be enough for everybody. The sum paid 
for board per week is eighi dollars; and other charges may 
make the expenses mount up to twelve. Pitchers of water 
and of milk may be seen, at every meal, all down the tables ; 
little or no wine. 

The establishment is under the management of the pro- 
prietor, who has been offered 500.000 dollars for it, that it 
may be conducted by a company of shareholders, who would 
introduce the necessary improvements. When 1 was there, 
the proprietor was still holding off from this bargain, the com- 
pany not being willing to continue to him the superintendence 
of the concern. I hope that arrangements, satisfactory lo all 
parlies, may have been made by this lime. The average gross 
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receipts of a season were reported to bo 50,000 dollars. It 
was added that lhc.se might easily tie doubled, if all were done 
lliat might he. 

Rheumatism and liver cum plain Is seemed Ihe ninst common 
grievances. Two little girls, perhaps four aud five years old, 
sal opposite to me, who were sufferers from rheumatism. But 
the visitors who came for pleasure seemed to out-nurahcr con- 
siderably those who came for health. 

Aflor breakfast, wc sauntered about the green, and visited 
various new acquaintances in their piazzas. Then we went 
home for our bonnets and rambled through the woods, till wc 
were' sent back bj the rain, and took shelter beside the 
fountain. The effect was strange of seeing there a family of 
emigrants, parents ami nine children, who were walking from 
North Carolina into Illinois. There must have been twins 
among these children, so many of them looked just alike. The 
contrast between this group uf way-worn travellers, stopping 
out of curiosity to taste the waters, aud the gay company 
among whom they very properly held up their independent 
heads, wa* striking to a stranger. 

We dined at two; aud afterwards found that a fire would 
be comfortable, though it was the. last day of June. As many 
friends as our room would hold came home with us, and sat 
on the bed, table, and the few chairs we could muster, while 
one made the wood lire, and another bought ice-creams, 
which a country lad brought to the door. These ice-creams 
seemed to be thin custard, w ith a sprinkling of snow in it; 
but the boy declared that they were ice-creams when he left 
home. When we bad finished our dessert, washed aud re- 
lumed the glasses, and joked and talked till the new-comers 
of our parly grew ashamed of iheir drowsiness, no crossed 
ihe green to diversify Ibe afternoon amusements of certain of 
our friends. Some were romping with their dogs; some read- 
ing books brought by themselves, (for there is no library yet;) 
some playing al chess or backgammon ; all deploring ihe rain. 

After lea, we stormed the great scales, and our whole parly 
were individually weighed, ll must be an interesting oc- 
cupation to tho valetudinarians of the place lo waich their 
own and each other's weight, from day lo day, or from week 
lo week. For my pari, I found my weight just what it always 
has been, the few times iu my life lhal 1 have remembered lo 
ascertain it. Such unenviable persons can never make a pur- 
suit of .he scales, as olbcrs can whose gravity is more discri- 
minating.— From ihe scales, we adjourned lo the ball-room, 
where I met friends and acquaintances from .Mobile and New 
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Orleans: saw new-comers from Ibe Carolina* and Georgia; 
was introduced to personages of note from ifoslon; recog- 
nized some whom 1 had known at Philadelphia; and sat 
between two gentlemen who had fought a duel. There was 
music, dancing, and refreshments; laughing and flirting here; 
grave conversation there ,— all the common characteristics of 
a ball, with the added circumstances that almost every State 
in the Union was here represented ; and that we were gather- 
ed together in the heart of the monnlains. 

One more visit remained to be paid this da;. We had pro- 
mised to look in upon some friends who were not at the ball, 
in order to try- the charms and virtues of egg-nogg, which had 
been laudedlo us by an eminent statesman, who has had op- 
portunity, during his diplomatic missions, to learn what there 
is best in this world. The egg-nogg having been duly enjoyed, 
we at length went home, to write letters as long as wc could 
bold up onr heads, after so extremely busy a day: — a day 
which may be considered a fair specimen of life at the White 
Sulphur Springs. 

One of the personages whom I referred to as low company, 
at the beginning of my story, declared himself in the stage- 
coach to be a gambler, about to visit the Springs for profes- 
sional purposes. He said to another man, who looked fit 
company for him, that he played higher at faro Ihnn any man 
in the country but one. These two men slept while we were 
mounting to the Hawk's Nest. People who pursue their pro- 
fession by night, as such people do, must sleep in the day, hap- 
pen what may. They were rather self-important during the 
journey; it was a comfort to see how poor a figure they cut at 
the Springs. They seemed to sink into the deepest insigni- 
ficance that could be desired. Such persons are the pests of 
•octety In thesoulb and west; and they are apt to boast that 
their profession is highly profitable in the eastern cities. I fear 
this is no empty vaunt. 

We left the White Sulphur Springs, a party of six in "en 
extra exclusive return stage," and with two saddle hones. 
Nothing could be more promising. The stage was perfectly 
new, having been used only lo bring General C — and his lady 
from Philadelphia to the Springs. We had a shrewd and 
agreeable Yankee driver, for the whole way. Tho weather 
was as fine as July weather ought to be; and as cool as is its 
wont near the tops of mountains : the very weather for the 
saddle, or for having the stage open on all sides; or for walk- 
ing. The alternations were frequently tried. Hoses and 
mountain laurels adorned our road; the breezy woods cast 
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their shadows over us; and We remembered what waters 
were springing beneath us;— that we were passing over the 
sources of the mighty rivers of I ho West, which wo had lately 
navigated with deep awe and delight. The i. » dwelling* wr 
pasted were almiftl all houses of entertainment : but'nmhiog 
coold be more quiet thao their air, Dialling as they did in tbe 
most enviable situations, and resembling more, the lodges in 
the avenues of the parks of English gentry than the hotrls of 
the high' road. 

We reached the Sweet Springs, twelve I believe, 

from the Whilu Sulphur, «t. half-past two. We were as 
hungry as mminlaiD tratrlleiy should be, and dinner wat 
over. However, we Were soon set down to hot slewed ve- 
nison, beet, bcrmloy, ham, and fruit pies; and, thus rein- 
forced, we issued/Orlh to examine the place. The spring .it 
the batb-house looked %o templing, Ibal t resolved to batbfl at 
sun-down, which, in this valley, wimld be at fivo o'clock. 
The establishment here Is inferior (o the one we had left. Tbo 
green was mil paled in; the rabins were more shabby ; the 
dining-room smaller. We had it almost to ourselves. The 
season had not begun, few having been yet suflicienlly sul- 
phured and bathed elsewhere to come here to be braced. The 
water is a little warm; it has a slight briskness; and bubbles 
up prettily in its well upder the piazza.. The luxury is to have 
nothing to do with its disagreeable taste, buX to bathe in it, 
■sit gushes, tepid, from its spoilt. It would he worth while, 
if there were nothing but trouble in crossing the mountains 
to get to it. The Sweet Springs lie in one of the highest 
valleys of the Alleghanies, and one of the fairest. Five limes 
that afternoon did I climb the steep breezy slope behind our 
cabin, bringing first one of our party, then smother, io look 
abroad ; and then returning to enjoy "the sun-set alone. The 
crowds of blue* peaks, the bright clearings, the clumps of 
forest trees, lila"c in the sunset, with the shepherds lying In 
their shadow, and the sheep grazing on the sunny slopes, the 
cluster of cabins below, with their thin smokes rising straight 
into the golden air, — the whole looked as if the near heavens 
had opened to let down a gush of their inner light upon this 
high region. Never shall I forget those luAy purple hills. 
Cold twilight came on; and we sat round a blazing wood 
fire, telling ghost and murder stories till we could have de- 
clared it was a Christmas night. 

At supper, 1 observed a hale, brisk, intellectual looking gen- 
tleman, who satisfied himself with a basin of liquid; as he did 
at breakfast the nest morning ; and as he may be seen to do 
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ai every meal he takes. He lold us his story. Twenty years 
before, he nearly closed his oesophagus by taking too power- 
ful an emetic. For twenty years, he has had no illness; he 
rises al dawn all the year round, and has never been known 
to be low-spirited for two minutes. Wc all began to think of 
living upon liquids; but 1 have not heard of any of the party 
having proceeded beyond the suggestion. 

Wc rose at five tbc next morning, having thirty mountain 
miles to go during the day with the same horses. 'It must 
not be supposed that this mountain travelling is scrambling 
among craggy peaks, piercing through dark defiles, and so 
forth. The roads wind so gently among the slopes, that a 
steeping or blind traveller would not discover that the carriage 
was not, for the greater part of the time, proceeding on level 
ground. Woody slopes at hand, and a crowd of blue sum- 
mits afar, are (he most cliarast eristic features of the scenery. 
A while speck of a bouse, oil its tiny green clearing, comes 
into sight, high up among the hills, from a turn in the road, 
and the traveller says to himself, '' What a perch to live on !" 
In two hours, be slops at that very house to dine, not being 
aware how be has got up to it, and looking round with 
wonder on the snug comforts of (he homestead. 

Our thirty miles of this day were delicious. Having break- 
fasted, we bade adieu, at half-past six, to the Sweet Springs, 
steaming in the bitter cold-morning air, and followed a gentle- 
man of our party, who had proceeded on foot lo tbe lop of the 
first ridge. There we found him, sitting under a tree, having 
succeeded in warming himself by the walk. Up the second 
ridge, the whole parly walked, 1 having starled off, ahead of 
the rest. It was warm, and I slopped, here and there, to rest 
and gather wild flowers. The rhododendrons aud kalmias 
grew in profusion ; and there were plenty of roses, tbe fine 
orange columbine of the hills, vetches, and' a few splendid 
scarlet lilies. The peeps down into abysses'of foliage were 
glorious i and, yet more, the cloudlikc expanse of mountain 
lops, growing bluer and fainter till they faded quite away. A 
steep road on an opposile mountain was [be only sign of hu- 
manity being near. On the summit, however, there was a 
small farm. In it lived an elderly woman, who had never 
been further from tbe spot than eight miles. If she was born 
to travel no further than eight miles, no belter dwelling-place 
could have been assigned her; for hence she sees more at a 
glance, any sunset, than some, with all means of locomotion, 
have ever beheld. 

It was a strange feeling, the beginning to descend. It was 
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strange to cross, soon after, the path of tho tornado. 1 had 
seen something of its ravages before, on Ihe banks of the 
Cumberland river : the stoutest forest-lrees wrenched and 
twisted, like red-hot iron in (he vice of the blacksmith; and 
snapped off, all at -the same height ; so that the forest looked 
like a gigantic scorched stubble-field. Here, a similar desola- 
tion was seen in immediate contrast with (he rich fertility of 
the tittle valley beneath. The hurricane had seared a path 
for itself up the mountain side, passing over the tow.ly roofs 
in the depths. We arrived to dinner at a house on Barber 
Creek, where we entreated to be fed without delay, on any- 
thing whatsoever that was eatable; as time was precious, 
this day. Yet were we kept wailing two hours and a half. I 
found much to do by the creek side watching the minnows 
making their way up against the current; watching two girls 
who bad set up iheir washing establishment In pretty style 
under a tree beside the water ; thctf wood fire, black caul- 
dron, and stand of tubs; -while the bushes stood round about 
to be used as drying horses. 1 also actually saw a hog vo- 
luntarily walk three limes through the clear water; and Iho 
delay of the dinner allbrderl time for speculation whether the 
race was not improving. When the dinner was on the table, 
no one of us could tell what it consisted of. The dish from 
which late was, according to some, mullon; to others, pork: 
my own idea is that it was dog. Whatever it was, ii was at 
last done with, and paid for, and 1 was in my saddle, listening 
to the creek as it rattled under the gray rocks. Having 
crossed one mountain top on foot, in the morning, I was about 
lo pass another on my horse ibis afternoon. There is no de- 
scribing what il is lobe pacing upwards, on the cvlreme edge 
of the sleep road, with one's feet hanging over the green 
abyss; the shadowy mountains retreating, advancing, inter- 
lacing, opening, lo disclose a low far-off bit of meailow, with 
a diminutive dwelling, n,uiel as a lonely star. What blessed 
work road-making must bo in such places ! It was wilh no 
little pleasure thai, after fourteen miles from Barber Creek, 
1 saw a fine house on an eminence; and then the town of 
Fincastle, spread out below us, on some rising grounds. 

The scenes of the day left me little disposed for sociability 
in lhaifrcning. We were kept wailing long for cupper, by 
the dtRval of a party of New Yorkers; to avoid an intro- 
duction to whom, some of us pretended lo read, and some lo 
be asleep, while others did our duly, talk. Tho night closed 
in worthily. From the balcony of my chamber, I saw how 
modestly the young moon eyed wilh me Ihe region which 
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will be spread before her Tor ever, but which 1 was looking 
back upon fur the last lime. 

Here I must break off; and, instead of adding another de- 
scription of the i\alural Bridge lo ihe hundred which exist, 
bring into contrast with life at the Virginia Spring, life in a 
New-England farm-bouse. 



Nothing can be qui&er or more refreshing, after a winter's 
visiting at Boston or New York, than such an abode in a 
country village as 1 made trial of last May. The weeks slipped 
away only ton fast. Dr. and Mrs. P., their little boy, six 
years old, and myself, were forluualc enough to prevail with 
a farmer's widow at Slockbridge, Massachusetts, to take us 
into her house. The house was conspicuous from almost 
every part of Ihc sweel valley into which it looked; tbo valley 
oflhc Houaatonic. It was at the lop of a 'sleep hill; a sort of 
air palace. From our parlour windows, we ceuld see all lhat 
went on in the village; and I often found it difficult to 
lake off m3 attention from ihis kind of spying. It was tempt- 
ing lo trace the horseman's progress along the road, which 
wound anion;,' [ho meadows, and over the bridge. It was 
tempting In watch the neighbours going in and out, and the 
children plajiug in the courts, or under the tall elms; all the 
people 1'nnbing as small and busy as ants upon a hillock. On 
week-days there was I he ox-leam in the field; and on Sun- 
days the gathering at the church-door. The larger of the (wo 
churches stood in the middle of a green, with stalls behind it 
for the horses and vehicles which brought the church-goers 
from a distance. It was a pretty sight to see Ibero converging 
from every point in the valley, so that the scone was all :di\ e ; 
and then disappear for the space of an hour and a half, as if 
an earthquake had swallowed up all lire; and then pour oat 
from the church dour, and after grouping on the green for a 
few minutes, betake themselves homewards. Monument 
Mountain reared itself opposite to us, with its thick woods, 
and here and there a gray crag protruding. Other mountains 
closed in the valley, one of which treated us for some nights 
with ihcspeclacle of a spreading firein its woods. From ibo bases 
of llii'M- hills, up In nnr very door-stop, there was onn -bright 
carpel of green. Everything, houses, irees, church es^Tvero 
planted down into this green, so that there was no interruption 
but the one road, and the blue mazy Housatonic. The soft- 
ness of the scene, early in a May morning, or when Ihe sun 
was withdrawing, could not he surpassed by anything seen 
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under a Greek or Italian sky. Sometimes I could scarcely 
believe it real : it looked air-painted, cloud-moulded. 

It was as a favour that the widow Jones(l) tookus in. She docs 
not let lodgings. She opened herhOusetous,andmadeu5apart 
of her family. Two of herdaughlers were at home, anda mar- 
ried son lived at hand. We had a parlour, with three windows, 
commanding different views of the valley': two good-died 
chambers, conveniently furnished, and a large closet between; 
oar board with the family, and every convenience that could 
be provided : and all for (wo dollars per week each, and half- 
price for the child. She was advised to ask more, but she 
refused, as she did not wish to be " grasping." It was a merry 
afternoon when we followed the wagon up the hill to onrnew 
abode, and unpacked, and settled ourselves for our long-ex- 
pected month of May. Sever was unpacking a pleasantor 
task. 

The blossomy cherry-tree beside my chamber window was 
the first object 1 saw in the morning when 1 threw up the sash; 
and beneath it was a broad fallow, over which the blue jay 
flitted. By this window there was an easy chair and a light 
table, a most luxurious arrangement for reading. We break- 
fasted at half-past seven on excellent bread- potatoes, hung 
beef, eggs, and strong lea. We admitted no visitors during 
the forenoon, as our theory was that we were very busy people. 
Writing and reading did occupy much of our lime, but it was 
surprising how much was left for the exercise of our tongues. 
Then there were visits to be made to the post-office, and the 
crockery store, and the cobbler; and Charley found occasion 
to burnt in, a dozen times a-day, with a hunch of violets, or 
news of the horse or cow, or of the ride be bad had, or of the 
oxen in the field. 

We all dined together at two. One of the daughters ab- 
sented herself at breakfast, that she might arrange our rooms; 
but both were present at dinner, dressed, and ready for their 
afternoon's occupation of working and reading. One was 
fond of flowers, and had learned a great deal about them. She 
was skilful in drying them, and eoutd direct us to the places 
in the woods and meadows where they grow. Some members 
of the family, more literary than the rest, were gone west- 
ward ; but there was a taste for books among Ihera all. 1 of- 
ten saw a volume on the table of the widow's parlour, with her 
spectacles in it. She told me, one day, of her satisfaction in 
her children, that they were given to good pursuits, and all 

(1) 1 know not why I should suppress a name Ibat I honour. 
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received clmrch members. All young people in these villages 
are mure or less instructed. Schooling is considered a ne- 
cessary of life. I happened lo be looking over an old alma- 
nack one day, when 1 found, among llie directions relating 
to |he preparations for winter ou a farm, the following : "Se- 
cure your cellars from frost. Fasten loose clap-boards and 
shingles. Secure -a good school-master ." It seemed doubt- 
ful, at the first glance, whether some new farming utensil had 
not been thus whimsically named; as the brass plate which 
hooks upon the fender, or upper bar of the grate, is called 
the footman ;" but the context clearly showed that a man 
with learning in his head was the article required lo be pro- 
vided before- the winter. The only respect, as far as I know, 
in which we made our kind hoslcss uneasy, was in our neglect 
of Charley's book-studies. Charley's little head was full of 
knowledge of other kinds; but the widow's children had all 
known more of tbc produ.ee of the press at his age than he ; 
aud she had a few anxious thoughts about him. 

In the afternoon we rambled abroad, if the weather was 
fine; if rainy, we iighlcd our wood lire, and pursued our em- 
ployment of the morning, not unchecred by a parting gleam 
from tbc west ; a bar of briphl yellow sky above the hill lops, 
or a gush of golden light burnishing tho dewy valley at the last. 
Our walks were along ihe hill road to ihe lake, on the way to 
Lenox, or through the farmyard and wood to a tumbling brook 
in a small ravine. We tried nil manner of experiments with 
moss, stones, and twigs, among its sunny and shadowy reaches, 
and tiny falls. We hunted up marsh flowers, wood anemones, 
and violets, and unfolded tho delicate ferns, still closely but- 
toned up, and waiting for the full power of the summer sun. 
It was some trouble lo me, in America, that 1 could not gel 
opportunity lo walk so much as i think necessary lo health. It 
is not the custom there ; partly owing lo the climate, the ex- 
treme heat of summer, and cold of winter ; and parlly lo the 
absence of convenient and pretty walks in and about Ihe ci- 
ties; a want which, I trust, will be supplied in time. In 
Stockbridgc much pedestrian exercise may be aud is accom- 
plished; and I look the opportunity of indulging in it, much 
to the surprise ct' smni! pevsnns. « lm were not aware how Eng- 
lish ladies can walk. One very warm afternoon, we were 
going on a visit to Lenox, iivu miles off. Sly friends went 
in a wagon; 1 preferred walking. The widow's son watched 
inc along the road, and then remarked, "You will see no 
more of her till you gel to Lenox. 1 would not walk off at 
that rale, if they gave me Lenox when J got there," 
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In Ihe evenings, we made a descent upon llie village, or 
ihe village came up lo us. In the latter case, our hostess was 
always ready with a simple and graceful welcome, and her 
best endeavours to provide sirals for our many friends. If 
we staid below till after nine, I In- family had gone to rest on 
our return. We bad only to lifl Ihe lalch, light Our camlles, 
and make our way lo ihe milk-pans, if wo were thirsty. 
For twenty-five years the widow has lived on the lop Of 
ber hill, with only a latch lo her door. She sleeps unde- 
fended, for she has no enemies ; ' and in her village there 
are no thieves. 

One night, when wc were visiting some friends in the 
volley, it was bronchi home lo us what it is (o live in a place 
where ihcre are no hackney-coaches, or other [ravelling 
shelter. When we should have been going home, it was a 
tremendous spring-storm ; wind, thunder and lightning, and 
rain in floods. We wailed long; hut it seemed lo have no 
intention of abating. When at length we did set out, we 
werearemaikabli' lonkinj; lroi>|> : a gentlemanly young lawy cr 
in a pea-jacket ; the other gentlemen in the roughest coals that 
could be found; [lie ladies leaving bonnets ami caps behind, 
with handkerchiefs over their heads, India-rubbers on Iheir 
feel, their dresses lucked up, und cloaks swathed ruund them. 
Our parly were speeded up [hp hill by the fear lhal Charley 
would be wakened and alarmed by (he slorm ; but it was a 
brealhless sort of novelty lo be working our way through one 
continued pond to Ihe. fool of the hill, and ihen up ihe slippery 
ascent, unhonneled, with [he Mi-angling gust in our faces, and 
no possibility of our finding our way in Ihe pilcby darkness 
hut by the Hashes of blue lightning. Well clad as wc were, 
we fell, I believe, something like being paupers, or gentry of 
the highway, or some such houseless personages exposed to 
the pelting of the pitiless storm. Chnrky was found to bo 
sound asleep, and we ourselves no worse nit [ban being 
steeped over [he ankles. 

The lime came Loo soon when 1 must leave Ihe beloved 
village, when I must see no longer the morning baking and 
the evening milking; and the soap cauldron boiling in ihe 
open air behind the house, with Charley mounted on a big, 
peeping into it ; and the reading and working, anil lying up of 
flowers in lilt* afternoon. The lime was tome when the mo- 
therly and sisterly kiss were, ready for me, and my country 
life in i\ew Knglatid was at an end. It is well for us that our 
best pleasures have an immortality like our own ; thai the 
unseen life is a glorilicatioi) of Ihu seeo. But fur this, uo one 
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with a human heart would travel abroad, and attach himself 
to scenes and persona which he cannol but love, bui which he 
must leave. 

Il was notalways that the villagers of New England could 
place themselves on hill tops, and leave their doors un- 
fastened. There is a striking contrast between their present 
security and the fears of their forefathers, in the days when 
the nursling went to church, because it was unsafe at borne, 
in the absence of its father. Father, mother, and children, 
all went on one horse to meet the total population within (he 
walls of the church ; the one parent armed, iho other prying 
about for traces of the fearful red man. Those were the days 
when the English regicides had fled to the colonies, and were 
there secreted. Those were the days when anything that was 
to be made known to all was announced in church, -because 
everybody was sure to be there ; and a fast-day was ordained 
if anything very remarkable was to he done, or conveyed. 
Sometimes formal announcements were made ; sometimes in- 
timations were so interwoven with the texture of the dis- 
course, at that unfriendly ears, if such should be present, 
should not apprehend the meaning. When any emissary of 
Charles the Second was prowling in search of a concealed re- 
gicide, the pastor preached from some such text as, " Hide 
the outcasts. Bewray not him that wanderclh ;" (1) and the 
flock understood that they were to be on their guard against 
spies, Charles the Second could never get hold of one of his 
enemies who had taken refuge in these colonies. 

On looking abroad over the valley of the Connecticut, from 
the lop of 'Mount Hotyoke, 1 saw the village of lladley, seated 
in the meadows, and extending across a promontory, formed 
by the winding of (he river. This promontory afforded a se- 
cure grazing ground for the cattle by day, which were driven 
by night into the area of (he village, where the church stood. 
Gone, the regicide, was concealed for many years in the par- 
sonage at Hadley; all the people in the village, except two or 
three, being, in this instance, unaware of an outcast being 
among them. One Sunday, the Indiaos attacked the village 
while the people were all in church. The women and chil- 
dren were loft in the church, while their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers went out to do battle with the cruel foe. It 
'went hard with the whites; the Indians were fast bearing 
them down, when an unknown figure appeared in their ranks, 
with flowing robes, streaming white hair, and a glittering 
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sword. The cry was raised that the angel Gabriel had been 
sent in answer In (he prayers of Ibe women in the church. 
Every spiriL was cheered, every arm was nerved, and the In- 
dians were beaten off, with great slaughter. Upon Ibis, Ga- 
briel vanished; lint tradition long preserved the memory of 
his miraculous appearance. The very few who recognised in 
him Gofte, with his undressed hair, and in his morning gown> 
kept Ibe secret faithfully. How blessed a change has come 
over rural lift; in .MiviSachuscll* since those days ! Never may 
its peace and security he invaded by those social abuses 
which are more hateful ihau foreign spies; more cruel and 
treacherous than the injured and exasperated red man of (he 
wilderness! 

The contrast is also striking between the country life of New 
England and that uf the west. 1 staid for some weeks in Ibe 
house of a wealthy land-owner in Kentucky. Our days were 
passed iu great luxury; and some of the hottest of them very 
idly. The house was in the midst of grounds, gay with ver- 
dure and flowers, in the opening month of J tine ; and our fa- 
vourite seals were the steps of the hall, and chairs under the 
trees. From thence we could watch the play of the children 
on the grass-plot, and some of Iho drolleries of the tittle 
negroes. The red bird and the blue bird Hew close by; and 
the black and while woodpecker with crimson head, lapped 
at all the tree-trunks, as if we were no interruption. We re- 
lished the table fare, after that with which we had been obliged 
to content ourselves on hoard the steam-boats. The lender 
meat, fresh vegetables, good ciarel and champagne, with the 
daily piles of strawberries and lowers of ice-cream, wore wel- 
come luxuries. There were thirty-lhree horses in Ihc stables, 
and we roved about Ibe neighbouring country accordingly. 
There was more literature at hand than lime (u profit by it. 
Books could be bad at home ; but not the woods of Kentucky ; 
— clear, sunny woods, with maple and sycamore springing up 
to a height which makes man feel dwarfish. The glades, 
with their turf so clean, every fallen leaf having been ab- 
sorbed, remiuded me of Ivanboe. I almost looked for Gurlh 
in my rambles. All this was, not many years ago, one vast 
caucbrake, with a multitude of buffalo and deer : the pea- 
vine spreading everywhere, and the fertility far greater than 

One morning I took a lesson in rifle-shooting; Ihc gentle- 
men having brought out their weapons for a few hours" sport 
among the squirrels. A. riflo does nol bounce like a muskcl. 
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and affords, therefore, an easy beginning. I took aim al 
twenty-five paces, and hitting within an inch, thought it best 
to leave off with credit. A child of eighteen months stood in 
the middle of the gravel-walk, very composedly, while the 
rifles were popping off; and his elder brothers were busy 
examining the shots. Children seem born to their future 
pursuits, in new countries. Negro children seem all born 
riders and drivers. It was an amusement to see little children 
that in England could not hold themselves on a large horse, 
playing pranks with a whole equipage that they were leading to 
water. , 

In the afternoon of this day we took a long drive in search 
ofbufl'alo; Ihe only herd nf those hideous animals now to be 
seen in Kentucky. None of the family liked lobe left behind, 
so we Med the barouche aud the phaeton, and Master H.. eight 
years old, in his garden costume, mounted the mare, whose 
foal could not be induced to remain al home, and frolicked 
heside us all the way. "We rattled on through lanes, over 
open "ground above a pond, beneath locust grove?, and 
beecben shades, seeing herds of mules, and Ihe finest of catlle 
within the verge of the woods. The mules are raised for 
exportation lo the fields of Louisiana. Then we reached the 
hill-side where eight buffalo were grazing, four of the pure 
and four of a mixed breed. The creatures stood looking at 
us as if they had been turned into stone at the sight of us. 
Their sidelong gaze, as they stood motionless beside a stump, 
or beneath a tree, was horrid. 1 never saw an eve and al- 
titude of which [should be so much afraid. As (hey appeared 
to have no intention of moving a hair of their tails or huge 
necks while wo halted, a little slave, named Oliver, was sent 
up thu hill lo put them in motion; (here being no danger 
whatever in the operation. Oliver disappeared, and no result 
of bis exertions was visible. When the buffalo and we had 
mutually stared for another five minutes, Oliver's master 
called to him to know what he was about, lie Replied thai 
the buffalo looked too hard at him. Al last, however, be went 
near enough lo put them in motion; and then they moved 
all al once, each seeming more clumsy than the others in its 
headlongrun. lam glad to have seen buffalo, hut there is 
nothing lo be said for their beauty or grace. 

In the evening we repaired lo the cool grass-plot, to amuse 
ourselves with the pretty sport of trying which should find 
out the first star. It was ihcn ascertained lli.il two gentlemen 
present were well qualified lo entertain us with stories of hor- 
rible western murders,T-more fearful than any other murders. 
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So we sal till late al night, amidst summer lightning and the 
glancing of flre-flics, listening to the most harrowing and chil- 
ling set of tales of human misdeeds find their relribulions, 
that it ever was my fortune to listen to. The Christmas tire- 
sides of England yield no impressions of horror like the plain 
facts of a life in ihe wilderness, lold under the trees, in a 
sultry nighl, while the pale lightning is exploding on the 
horizon. 

We had tidings of a camp-meeting to he held al some dis- 
tance, the next day. 1 had never seen a camp-meeting; but 
the notice was loo short, and the distance loo great, and I 
missed Ihe chance. 

One of the slaves of a neighbouring gentleman came and 
asked his master what he would give him for two be if -holes. ' 
*' You are a pretty fellow," said his master, " to ask me to pay 
for my own trees." The negro urged that his master would 
never have found out the bee-holes for himself; which was 
very true. He was referred to his mistress; and it was finally 
arranged that three of us English strangers should see the 
felling of a bee-tree; a spectacle we had all heard of, but not 
seen. A large parly dined at Ibis gentleman's bouse; and, 
presently after dinner, all set oul in carriages, or on horse- 
back, for the spot in the woods where the bee-tree s'tood. It 
was a shabby black walnut, which seemed scarcely fit com- 
pany for the noble array of trees around it. It was of so re - 
spectablc a circumference near ihe ground, however, and the 
negroes were making such slow progress^ into its. interior,, 
lhat it was plain we should have time for a "drive in the woods . 
before the catastrophe; so my host mounted the box of our ' 
barouche, and we wound hither and thither under the trees, 
over the rich g'rass; and, seldom having 10 stoop to avoid the 
branches, catching bright glimpses of a hundred glades. It . 
was a full hour before the tree fell. ' We arrived just when it 
was chopped into the middle, and some minutes before the 
event, it is a pretty sight lo see the top branches of the fall- 
ing glory quiver, its canopy shake, and its huge bulk come 
crashing down, while everybody runs away at the shout wjiich, 
tells that it is coming. This tree fell on the wrong side, 
and destroyed several yards of fence, snapping the slake?, 
and setting them flying in all directions. 

Straw and sulphur were burned in the hollow of the trunk. 
A few little startled bees flew out, and wreaked their ven- 
geance on our host and myself; but most of them perished 
very quietly. 1 was asked whether 1 should like lo look inlo 
the cleft; and when 1 was slopping over the bristling hran'ohes 
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for Ihe purpose, a bough was put into my hand, with direc- 
tions lo wave it before me. ] returned, slung, liul liming seen 
whal [ wanted ; and then 1 was lold that if I had nut waved 
a hough, I should have escaped the hecs. Mine was ihe com- 
mon fate of persons who follow unasked advice. Our host 
capered among the Irees, with a bee or Iwo under his cravat 
und hair. It was impossible lo help laughing. A stout gen- 
tleman of the parly did Ihe same, under Ihe mere idea of bees 
being upon him; and, while tossing his head and arms about, 
he ran up, wilh a great shock, against his own horse; on 
which sal a lillle negro, grinning from ear In ear. The result 
of Ihe whole was,— half a tumbler glass full of blackened 
honey, and Ihe high gratification of the spectators, native and 
foreign, unharmed and stung. 

Such is a fair specimen of our life in the West. Contrasts 
rise up before my mind's eve. as the scenes of my journeying 
present themselves ; contrasts in the face of the country, as 
striking as in the modes of living. 

When 1 was at Salem, in Massachusetts, the friends whose 
hospilalily I was enjoying proposed an excursion lo Cape Ann, 
(the northern point of Massachusetts Bay.) and round the pe- 
ninsula which constitutes the township of Gloucester. This 
excursion impressed me strongly, from Ihe peculiar character 
of the scenery: but I know not whether it is an impression 
which can be Conveyed by description. Whelher it be or not, 
•f would recommend all strangers td go and visit Ibis peninsula; 
and, if convenient, in fine autumn weather, wben the atmo- 
sphere lends its best aid to the characteristic charms or Ihe 
landscape;. ' 

II Was the 19th of October, a foggy morning, when we 
mounted the carry-all,— a carriage which holds four,— and 
drover merrily .out of Salem, upon n carpet of fallen leaves. I 
love streets that have trees in them ; Summer Street iu Boston ; 
Stale Street in Albany; and Chesnut Street in Salem. We 
passed through Beverley*, where^ as in most of Ihe small IS'ew 
England towns, the population has a character of Its own. At 
Marblebead, on the bay, near Salem, the people arc noisy, 
restless, high- spirited, and democratic. At Beverley, in the 
near neighbourhood, they are quiet, economical, sober, and 
whig. Sucb, at least, is the liieory ; and one facl in Ibis con- 
nexion is, that the largest sums in the Bosjon savings' banks 
are from Beverley, Wo passed over a Idng bridge, — a re- 
spectable toll-bridge. The Americans are not foud of tolls of 
above a certain .age,— for fear of monopoly. There fi a small 
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bridge, called Spite Bridge, because it spites the Beverley toll, 
which is much used in preference. Seven miles further is 
Manchester ;— how unlike the English Manchester! A mere 
with poDd-lilies ! woods wilh the glorious magnolia flourish- 
ingin the midst! This is the only place in New England where 
the magnolia grows. In summer, parties are formed to visit 
the woods; and children make much money as guides and 
patherers. Cabinet-ranking is the great business of the place. 
We (aw logs of mahogany lying outside the house!.-: and much 
furniture in pieces standing up against the walls, ready to be 
packed for New Orleans. The furniture of the southern cities 
is almost entirely derived from this neighbourhood. One ma- 
nufacturer, who makes the furniture brie, and sells it from 
his warehouse at New Orleans, has an income'of 150,000 dol- 
lars. The inhabitants of Manchester are very prosperous, The 
bouses were all good, except, here and there, the abode of a 
drunkard, known by its unpainted walls, loose shingles, 
broken shutters, and decayed door-step, in striking, contrast 
wilh the neat while .or yellow painted houses of the neigh- 
bours, with their bright windows, and spruce Venetian blinds. 

Seven miles further, stands Gloucester; the road" to it tfiud- 
ing among wooded rocks; sometimes close down to the shore; 
and sometimes overhanging tho, rippling waters of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The gay autumn copses harmonised well wilh 
the gray granite, out of which they seemed to grow; and 
with the pearly sea,. shining out from beneath the dissolving 
" n ">t- . . ■ • • . 

We crossed a little canal w*hicli .opens into the, bay, near 
Gloucester; and hastened on to the most interesting ground 
we had to traverse, slopping only a few minutes nl Gloucester, 
to consult a map which indicated almost every rack and hmise 
in the peninsula. 

The population of the peninsula is homogeneous. There is 
probably no individual beyond Gloucester whose parentage 
may not be referred to a particular set of people, af.a parti- 
cular date in English history. It has great wealth of granite and 
fish. It Is composed of granite* and almnst its only visitors 
are fish. 

it is a singular region. If a little orchard plot isscen^bcre 
nnd there, it seems rescued by some chance from being grown 
over wilh granite. II was pleasant to see such a hollow, with 
its apple-tree, thp ladder reared against it, ihe basket beneath, 
and the children picking up the fallen fruit. The houses look 
05 if they were squeezed in among the roeks. The granilo 
rises straight benind a house, encroaches on each side, and 
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overhangs the roiif. leaving space only for a sprinkling of 
grass about the dour, for a red shrub or two In wave from a 
crevice, ami a drip of water to flow down among gay weeds. 
Room for these dwellings is obtained by blasting the rocks. 
Formerly, people nc.ee frightened at fragments falling through, 
the roof "after a blasting : but now, it lias become loo common 
an occurrence to alarm any body. One precaution is enforced: 
no one is allowed (o keep more tban twenty-eight pounds 
of powder in one town or village; nnd the powder-bouses 
may be seen, -insulated on rock*, anil looking something like 
wati'h-boxcs. at some distance from every settlement. The 
school-bouses are also remarkable buildings. The scliool- 
house may always be known al a glance: a single square 
room, generally painted while or pale green, and reared on a 
grassy eminence, with a number of small beads to he seen 
through Ibe windows, or little people gathered ahoui the 
door. There are twenty-one school-h.unes in this township 
of Gloucester, tbe population of which is nine thousand. 

We dined al Sandy Bay, in a neat Lilllc hotel, whose wiu- 
dows bfoomcd wilh chrysanthemums, nasturtium, and gera- 
niums; aitd where we feasted on chowder, an excellent dish 
when-well cooked. It consists of iisb, (in this instance had- 
dock,) slewed in milk, will) potatoes. Tbe parlour table was 
graced n ilh a fair collection of hooks; as was almost every 
parlour 1 saw, throughout Ibe country. Sandy Bay is a Ibriv- 
ing place, ll has a pre lj, anil very conspicuous church and 
:i breakwater, built by the people, al all expense of 40 000 
dollars, but now too small fur their purposes. Tbe Atlantic 
rolls ioiupon tbeir coast fiercely in winter : and the utility of 
a harbourTiereabouts for all. vessels, is a sufficient ground for 
an application to Congress for'an appropriation of 100,000 
dollars, lo'juakc a larger breakwater. If the application has 
succeeded, Sandy Kay will soon he an important place. While 
dinner* wan prcpariug, nc went down to the little harbour, 
and saw*lln- dancing Gshiog- /easels, the ranges and piles of 
mackarcl barrels, anil an immense display of the fish drying. 
The ni.ickarcl fishery begin) in June, and cunlinucs almost 
Ihiiiugh the, year. There art; three orders uf roackarel, to 
wluih the no I hi l in i.i te indii i duals wliuli arc detained in their 
slimmer excursion are assigned, according to their plumpness j 
■me Sollar per barrel being* ibe superiority • of price of one 

Alter d tuner, we proceeded on our travels, first vmiiing 
Cap*e Ann, the e\trc"rau north eud of Massachusetts Bay. We 
bad. the bay before us, aud the great Atlantic on our left. We 
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oughl to have seen Iloslon : liul Ihe fog had not qnile cleared 
away in ilic distance. Thatcher's Island was near, with its 
(wo lighthouses, and n bright, green sea playing aboul it. 
Then we turned and drove northward along ihe shore, with 
busy and mosl picturesque quarries lo our left. There were 
tall poles in Ihe quarries, with slrclched ropes, the pulleys by 
which the blocks oF stone were raised : there were ox-lcams 
and sleds : (here were groups of workmen in (he recesses of 
ibe rocks, and beside (he teams, and about (he lillle bays and 
creeks, where graceful sloops were riding under Ihe lee of liny 
breakwaters, where Ihe rmliai kalion of ihe stone for foreign 
parts goes on. Clocks of granite lay by (he road-side, marked, 
either in reference to its quality, if for sale ; or lo its propor- 
tion among Ihe materials which are being prepared (o order 
for some grcal building in i\ew York, or Mobile, or New Or- ■ 
leans. Some may wonder how gnmile should be exposed for 
sale in such a dis(ricL ; and who would be likely to buy it. I 
saw, this afternoon, gale-posls, comer-posls, and foundations 
of common houses, of undressed granite ; and, also, an cnlire 
house, the abode of the blacksmith. 'I he friend who sat be- 
side me told me that he hoped lo sec many more such me- - 
chanics' dwellings before he dies. Stone becomes cheaper, 
and woud dearer, continually ; and Ihere is no question which 
is the more tle-irable material lor (hose who can afford il. 
\Vi(h regard to beauty merely, 1 know of no building material 
to equal granite ; dressed in tin' city : undressed in Ihe country. 
We went into a quarry, and saw an unlold wealth of fissured 
s(onc. The workmen contrive lo pursue their business even 
in the winler. When the snow is on (he ground, add the pro- 
cess of drilling is slopped, they remove ordinary pieces out of 
the way, and make all clear for their spring labours, They 
" turn oul" 250,000 dollars'-worlh a-year; and (he demand 
is perpetually on (he increase. 

Along (he norlh side of the peninsula the road was very 
preuy. The gray, dis(aut coasl of .New Hampshire bounded 
the sea view. Groups of children were playing on (ho sands 
of a deep cove; and the farmers were collecting or spreading 
their manure of sea weed and lish-heads. Squam river, which 
forms the peninsula, flowed oul into Ihe sea, and the village 
of Annisquam spread along ils bank. We crossed the bridge, 
close hy ihe only (idc mill I ever saw. It works for six hours, 
and slops for siv, while the flow of ihe tide fills ihe pond 
above. The gales arc Ihen shut, and a wa(er-power is ob- 
tained (ill the lidc again flows. 
Wo saw whal we could of Gloucester, on our return to thai 
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tittle town, before sunset. There are some very Rood houses, 
newly-built; and the place has [he air of prosperity thai glad- 
dens the eye, wherever it turns, in New England! We ran 
down to the shore. It is overlooked by a windmill, from 
whose grassy platform we beheld the scene in the singular 
light which here succeeds an autumn sunset. The sky and 
sea were, without exaggeration, of a deep scarlet : Ten 
Pound Island sat black upon the waters, with its yellow 
beacon just lighted. Fishing vessels lay still, every rope 
being reflected in the red minor; and a boat, in which 
■ boy was sculling across the harbour, was the only moving 
object. 

After tea, a clergyman and his wife called; and then a long 
succession of the hospitable inhabitants of Gloucester came to 
bid us welcome : from which it appeared that small articles of 
intelligence circulate as rapidity here as in other country- 
places. In another respect, Gloucester resembled all the 
Tillages and small towns I passed through : in the pretty at- 
tention of presenting flowers. In some of the larger cities, 
bouquets of rich and rare flowers were sent to me, however 
severe might have been the frost, or however dreary the sea- 
son. In the smallest villages, 1 had offerings, quite as wel- 
come, in bunches of flowers from the woods and meadows. 
Many of these last were new to me, and as gladly received as 
the luscious hyacinths which greeted me every morning at 
Charleston. At Lenox, in Massachusetts, where I spent one 
night, my table was covered with meadow-flowers, and with 
line specimens of Jack-in4he-pulpit, and the moccassin -flower, 
or lady's slipper : and at Gloucester, when I returned from 
my early visit to the heach, where I had been to see the fisher- 
men go out, I found a gorgeous bouquet of autumn flowers; 
dahlias more various and rich than could have been supposed 
to grow in such a region. 

On onr return to Salem, we diverged a little from our road, 
near Manchester, to see a farm, whose situation would make 
an envious person miserable. The house lies under the shelter 
of a wooded hill, and enjoys a glorious view of Massachusetts 
Bay. The property lies between two bays, and has a fine 
fishing- station off the point. The fields look fertile, and a 
wide range of pasturage skirls the bay. A woman and chil- 
dren were busy in the orchard, with a cart and barrels, taking 
m a fine crop of apples; and we could only hope that they 
were sensible of their privilege in living in such a place. These 
are the regions, teeming with the virtues of the Pilgrims, and 
as yet uninfected by the mercenary and poiiiieaJ cowardice of 
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the cities, where the most gladdening aspects of human life 
arc to be sunn. 

The newly-set lied districts of the southern Stales are as un- 
like as possible lo all this, They ate extreme opposite cases. 
K human life presents its faivi-sl aspects in the retired town- 
ships of Now England,— some of lis very worst, perhaps, are 
seen in the raw settlements of Alabama and Mississippi. 

When wo drew near to Columbus, Geui'gi.t, ivc were struck 
with amazement at Ibe stories that were toid. and the anec- 
dotes thai were dropped, in the stage, about recent atlempts 
on human life in ibe neighbourhood ; and al the number of 
incidents of ihc same kind which wcro the news of ihe day 
along the road. Our driver from Macon had been shut al, in 
attempting to carrj off a young lady. A gentleman, hoarding 
in the hotel al Columbus, was shot in the back, in the street, 
and laid by fur months. 1V0 inquiry was miidc, or nothing 
came of it. The then present governor of the Slate of Mis- 
sissippi had recently stood over two combatants, pistofin hand, 
lo seo fair play. This wat slated as a remarkable facl. The 
landlord of ihe house where wo slopped to breakfast on the 
day we were lo reach Columbus, April 9th, 183o, was, besides 
keeping a bouse of entertainment, a captain of militia, and a 
member of Iho legislature of Georgia. He was talking over 
with his guests a late case of homicide in a feud between thu 
Myers and MacLlimgi'e fnnilivs. He declared that he would 
have Uns like those of the Modes and Persians against homi- 
cide ; and, in Ihe same breath, said lliat if he were a Myers, he 
would shoot Mr. Macklimore and all his sous. 

\Yc arrived at Columbus before sunset, and determined lo 
stay a day lo seo how the place had got on sioce Captain Hall 
saw it cut out of Ihc woods, ten years before. During the 
evening, 1 could do nothing bul walch Ihe Indians from my 
window. The place swarmed with them; a few Choctaws, 
and the rest Creeks. A sad havoc has taken place among them 
since; and this neighbourhood has been made the scene of a 
short bul fierce war. but all looked fair and friendly when 
we wore there. Groups of Indians wore crouching about (ho 
cutries of the slures, or looking in al the windows. The 
squaws went by, walking one behind another, with their hair, 
growing low on the forehead, loose, or lied at the back of (he 
head, forming a fine contrast wilh the young lady who had 
presided at our breakfast-table at live (bat morning, with her 
long hair braided and adorned with brilliant combs, while her 
fingers shone in pearl and gold rings. These squaws carried 
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large Indian baskets on their backs, and shuffled along, bare- 
footed, while Iheir lords paced before tbein, well mounted; 
or, if walking, gar with blue and red clothing and embroidered 
leggings, with tufts of hair at the knees, while pouches and 
while fringes dangled about them. They looked like grave 
merry-andrews ; or, more still, like solemn fanatical harvest 
men going out for largess. By eight o'clock they had all dis- 
appeared ; hut the streets were full of them again the nest 
morning. 

Our hostess was civil, and made no difficulty about giving 
db a late breakfast by ourselves, in consideration of our fa- 
tigues. Before one o'clock we dined, in company with seventy- 
five persons, at one long table. The provisions were good, 
but ill-cooked ; and the knives so blunt, that it was a mystery 
to me how the rest of the company obtained so quick a suc- 
cession of mouthfuls as they did. 

The Chattahoochee, on whose banks Columbus stands, is 
tinlike any river 1 saw in the United Stales, unless it be some 
parts of the Susquehanna. Its rapids, overhung by beech and 
pine woods, keep up a perpetual melody, grateful alike to the 
ear of the while and the red man. It is broad and full, whirl- 
ing over and around the rocks with which it is studded, and 
under the frail wooden foot-bridge which spans a portion of 
its width, between tbe shore and a pile of rocks in the middle 
of the channel. On this foot-bridge I stood, and saw a fish 
caught in a net laid among the eddies. A dark fisherman stood 
on each little promontory; and a group was assembled about 
some canoes in a creek on the opposite Alabama shore, where 
the steepness of the bills seemed scarcely to allow a foothold 
between the rushing water and (be ascent. The river is 
spanned by a long covered bridge, which we crossed the same 
night on our way into Alabama. 

There are three principal stroels in Columbus, with many 
smaller, branching out into the forest. Some pretty hits of 
greensward are left, here and there, with a church, or a de- 
tached house upon each — village-like. There are some good 
houses, five hotels, and a population of above 2,000,— as nearly 
as 1 could make out among the different accounts of the ac- 
cession of inhabitants since the census. The stores looked 
creditably stocked ; and a great many gentlemanly men were 
to be seen in the streets. It bears the appearance of being 
a thriving, spacious, handsome village, well worth slopping 
lo see. 

We left it, at sevenin the evening, by the long bridge, at 
the other end of which we slopped for tbe driver to hold a 
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parley, about a parcel, with ;i woman, who spoke almost alto- 
gether in oaths. A gentleman in the stage remarked, thai we 
must have got quite In the end of the world. The roads were 
as bad as roads could bo ; and we rolled from side to side si) 
incessanlly. as to obviate all chance of sleeping. The pas- 
sengers were vory patient during the hoars of darkness; but, 
after daylight, they seemed to think they had been long 
enough eiujihued in shilling their weight to keep the coach 
on its four wheels. " I say, driver/' cried one, 11 you won't 
upset us, now daylight is come'."" ■■ Driver," shouted ann- 
thcr, " keep this side up." " Gentlemen," replied the driver, 
"I shall mind nothing yon say till the ladies begin to com- 
plain.'' A reply equally public and gallant. 

At halT-past live, we slopped to breakfast at a log dwelling, 
composed of two moms, with an open parage between. We 
asked for water and towel, there was neither basin nor towel; 
but a shallow tin dish of water was served up in the open pas- 
sage where all our fellow-travellers were standing. We asked 
leave to carry our dish into (he right-hand room. The family 
were nolall dressed. Inta the left-hand room. A lady lodged 

We travelled till sunset through the Creek Territory, the 
roads continuing to be extremely bad. The woods were 
superb in their spring beauty. The thickets were in full leaf; 
mid the ground uns gay with violels, may-apple, buck-eye, 
blue lupin, iris, ami crow -poison. The last is like the while 
lily, growing close to the ground. Its root, boiled mixed 
with corn, and thrown out into the fields, poisons crows. If 
eaten hy cattle, it injures but does not destroy Ibem. The 
sour-wood is a beautiful shrub. To-day it looked like a 
splendid while fuchsia, with tassels of black butterflies hang- 
ing from the extremities of the twigs. But the grandest 
flower of all. perhaps the most exquisite I ever beheld, is the 
honeysuckle of the southern woods. It heart little resem- 
blance to the ragged flower thich has the same name else- 
where. It is a plohe of blossoms, larger than my hand, grow- 
ing firmly at the end of an upright stalk, with the rirbest and 
most harmonious colouring, the most delicate long anthers, 
and the flowers exquisitely grouped among the leaves. It is 

the ■ of flowers. I generally contrived, in my journeys 

through the southern Slates, to have a bunch of honeysuckles 
in llu! stage before my eyes; and they seemed to be visible 
wherever I turned, springing from the. roots of the forest trees, 
or dangling from their topmost boughs, or mixing in with the 
various gee cm of tho thickets. 
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We saw to-day, the common sight of 'companies of slaves 
travelling westwards; and the very uncommon one of a parly 
returning into South Carolina. When we overtook such a 
company proceeding westward?, and asked where they wcro 
going, the answer commonly given hy the slaves was, " Into 
Yellibama." — Sometimes these poor creatures were encamped, 
under the earc of the slave-trader, on the hanks of a clear 
stream, to spend a day in washing their cloihes. Sometimes 
tbey were loitering along the road; the old folks and in Tints 
mounted on the top of a wagon-load of luggage; the able- 
bodied on foot, perhaps silent, perhaps laughing; the pre I tier 
of the girls, perhaps with a flower in the hair, and a lover's 
arm around her shoulder. There were wide differences in 
the air and gait of these people. It is usual to call the most 
depressed of them brutish io appearance. In some sense they 
ore so; but 1 never saw in any brule an expression of coun- 
tenance so low, so lost, as in the most degraded class of ne- 
groes. There is some life and intelligence in the countenance 
of every animal ; even in thalof " the silly sheep," nothing so 
dead as the vacant, uohcediog look of the depressed slave is to 
he seen. To-day, there was a spectacle by the roadside, 
which showed that this has nothing to do with negro nature; 
though no such proof is needed by those who have seen ne- 
groes in favourable circumstances, and know how pleasant an 
aspect those groiesque features may wear. To-day wo pass- 
ed, in the Creek Territory, an establishment of Indians who 
held slaves. Negroes arc anxious to be sold to Indians, who 
give ihem moderate work, and accommodations as good as 
their own. Those seen to-day among the Indians, were sleek, 
intelligent, and cheerful-looking, like the most favoured house- 
slaves, or free servants of colour, where the prejudice is least 
strong. 

Wo were on the look-ou! for Indians, all the way through 
this Creek Territory. Some on, horseback gave us a grave 
glance as we passed. Some individuals were to be seen in 
the shadow of the forest, leaning against a tree or a fence. 
One lay asleep by the roadside, overcome with " whiskey 
too much," as they style intoxication. They are so intent on 
having their full bargain of whiskey, thai they turn their bottle 
upside duwn, when it has been fdlcd to the cork, to have the 
hollow at the bottom GUcd. The piazza at the posl-oflicc was 
full of solemn Indians. Miserable-looking squaws were about 
the dwellings, with their naked children, who were gobbling 
up their supper of hominy from a wooden bowl. 

We left the Creek Territory just as the full moon rose, and 
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Loped to reach Montgomery by two hours before midnight. 
We presently began to ascend a long bill; nod the gentlemen 
passengers iiul nut. aimi'ding In custom, lo walk up (be rising 
ground. In (wo minutes, [lie driver slopped, and came to tell 
us ladies that ho was sorry to trouble us to get out; but that 
an emigrant's wagon bad lucked up the ford of a creek which 
we had to cross ; and be feared we might be welled if we re- 
mained in the singe while he took it through a deeper part. 
A gentleman was wailing, ho said, lo hand us over the log 
which was to be our bridge. This gentleman, I believe, was 
the emigrant himself. 1 made for what seemed lo me the end 
of the log ; bul was deceived by the treacherous moonlight, 
which made wood, ground, and waler, look all one colour. I 
plunged up (o the waist into (be creek ; and, when 1 was out 
again, could hardly keep upon the log for laughing. Them 
was time, before we overlook the rest of (he parly, lo provide 
against my taking cold; and there remained only (he ridicu- 
lous image of my deliberate walk into the water. 

It must not be supposed a common circumstance that an 
emigrant's wagon was left in a creek. The "camping out" is 
usually done in a sheltered, drv spot in Ibe woods, uol far from 
some little stream, where the kelllc may be filled, and where 
tbe dusty children may be washed. Sleepy as I might be, 
in our night journeys, 1 was ever awake to ibis picture, and 
never tired of contemplating il. A dun haze would first ap- 
pear through the darkness; and then gleams of light across the 
road. Then the whole scene opened. If earlier than ten at 
nigbl, the lire would be blazing, the pot boiling, ihc shadowy 
horses behind, at rest, the groups fitcd in their altitudes lo 
gaze al us, whether (hey were slrelching their sail-clolh on 
poles lo windward, or drawing up the carts in line, or gather- 
ing slicks, or cooking. While watching us, ihey litlle thought 
what a picture Ihey themselves made. If after midnight, the 
huge fire was lliekeriog and smouldering; figures were seen 
crouching under tbe sailclolh, or a bead or two was lifted up 
in the wagon. A solitary figure was seen in relief against Iho 
fire; the watch, standing In kccji bimselfawake; or, if greeted 
by our driver, thrusting a pine slip into the fire, and approach- 
ing with his blazing torch to ask or to give information. In 
the morning, Ibe places where such encampments have 
been cannot be mistaken. There is a clear, trodden space, 
Strewed wilh chips and refuse food, wilhlhe hare poles which 
had supported the sailcloth, standing in tbe midst, and a 
scorched spot where the fire had been kindled. Others, 
besides emigrants, camp out in the woods. Farmers, on their 
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way to a distant market, find it cheaper to bring food, and 
trust otherwise to the hospitality of dame Nature, than to put 
up at hotels. Between the one and the other, wc were amply 
treated with the untiring spectacle. 

We had bespoken accommodations for thenigblat the hotel 
at Montgomery, by a friend who had preceded us. On our 
arrival al past eleven o'clock, we found we were expected; 
but uo one would have guessed it. In my chamber, there 
was neither water, nor sheets, nor anything that afforded a 
prospect of my getting to rest, wet as my clothes were. We 
were hungry, and tired, and cold; and there was no one to 
help us btil a slave, wli;> si-l shout her work as slaves do. We 
ate some biscuits that we had with us, and gave orders, and 
made requests with so much success as to have the room in 
tolerable order by an hour after midnight. When 1 awoke in 
the morning, the first thing I saw was, that two mice were 
running after one another round my trunk, and that the floor 
of the room seemed to contain the dust of a twelvemonth. 
The breakfast was to atone for all. The hostess and another 
lady, three children, and an array of slaves, placed themselves 
bo as to sec us eat our breakfast; but it seemed to me that the 
contents of the table were more wonderful to look al than 
ourselves. Besides the tea and coffee, there were corn bread, 
buns, buck-wheat cakes, broiled chicken, bacon, eggs, rice, 
hominy, fish, fresh and pickled, and beef-steak. The hostess 
strove to make us feel at home, and recommended her plen- 
tiful meal by her hearty welcome to it. She was anxious to 
explain that her house was soon to be in better order. Her 
husband was going to Mobile to buy furniture ; and, just now, 
all was in confusion, from her bead slave having swallowed a 
fish bone, and being unable to look after the affairs of the 
house. When our friends came to carry us to their plantation, 
she sent in refreshments, and made herself one of the parly, 
in all heartiness. 

It was Sunday, and wc went to the Methodist church, 
hoping to hear the regular pastor, who is a highly-esteemed 
preacher. But a stranger was in the pulpit, who gave us an 
extraordinary piece of doctrine, propounded with all possible 
vehemence. Ilis text was the passage ahout the lower of Si- 
loam; and his doctrine was that greal sinners would some- 
how die a violent death. Perhaps this might be thought a 
useful proposition in a town where life is held socheap ns in 
Montgomery ; but we could not exactly understand how.it 
was derived from the text. The place was intensely light and 
hot, there being no blinds to the windows, on each side of the 



pulpit : an J the quietness of lite children was not to be boasted 
of. 

On llic way lo our friend's plantation, we passed a party (if 
negroes, enjoying their Su inlay drive. They never appear 
beller than on such occasions, as they all ride anil drive well, 
and are very gallant lo [heir ladies. We passed a small prai- 
rie, ihe Grst we bad seen; and very serene: and pretty it 
looked} after the forest. It was green and nndulaling, with a 
fringe of trees. 

Our friends, now residing seven miles from Montgomery, 
were from South Carolina : and ilie ladv. ai least, does not re- 
lish living in Alabama. It was delightful In me to be a guest 
in such an abode as theirs. They were about lo build a good 
house : meantime, (hey were in one which 1 liked exceedingly: 
a log-boose, with [hi: usual open passage in the middle. Hoses 
and honeysuckles, in which humming-birds resort, grew before 
the door. Abundance of books, and handsome furniture and 
plate were within the house, while daj light was to be seen 
through its walls. In my well -furnished chamber, I could 
see Ibo slars through the chinks between the logs. During 
Ihe summer, I should be sorry to change Ibis primitive kind 
of abode for a heller. 

It is not difficult to procure the. ner rssarics and comforts uf 
life. Most articles of food are provided on the plantation. 
Wine and groceries arc obtained from Mobile or [New Orleans, 
and clothing and furniture from ihe north. Tea is twenty 
shillings l'".n^li>li per lb.; brown sugar. I hceepencc-half-penny ; 
while sugar, sispence-halfpenny. A gentleman's family, 
where there are children to he educated, cannot live for less 
than from seven hundred pounds lo one thousand pounds 
per annum. The sons take laud and buy slaves very 
early; and (he daughters marry almost in childhood; so 
that education is less thought of, and sooner ended, than in 
almost any part of the world. The pioneers of civilisation, as 
Ihe settlers in these new districts rnav he regarded] care for 
other (lungs more than for education ; or they would uol come. 
They are, from whatever motive, money-getters; and few 
hut money-getting uualifi cations are to he looked for in them. 
1( was partly amusing, and partly sad, to observe the young 
people of these regions; some, Ct for a better mode of life, 

discontented ; some youlhs pedantic, si • maidens romnnlic, 

loa degree which makes the stranger almost doubt the reali(y 
of (he scenes and personages before bis e\ es. The few beller 
educated, who come lo get money, sec the absordily,and feel 
the wearisomcness of this kind of literary cultivation; but the 
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these are drilled, the seed is put in by hand. This plantation 
consists of nine hundred and fifty acres, and is flourishing 
in every way. The air is healthy, as the situation is high 
prairie land. The water is generally good; but, after rain, 
so impregnated with lime, as to he disagreeable to the smell 
and taste. Another grievance is, a weed which grows on the 
prairie, which (be cows like in summer, but which makes the 
milk so disagreeable, that cream, half- an -inch thick, is thrown 
to the pigs. They only can estimate Ibis evil who know what 
the refreshment of milk is in hot climates, Another grievance 
is, that no trees can be allowed to grow near the house, for 
fear of the mosquitoes. Everything else is done for coolness; 
there are wide piazzas on both sides of the honse ; the rooms 
are lofty, and amply provided with green blinds ; but all this 
does not compensate to the eye for the want of tho shade of 
trees. The bareness of the villages of the south is very strik- 
ing to the eye of a stranger, as he approaches them. They 
lie scorching and glaring on the rising grounds, or on the 
plain, hazy with the heal, while tbe forest, "with its myriads 
of trees, its depth of shade, is on the horizon. But the plague 
of mosquitoes is a sufficient warrant for any sacrifice of the 
pleasures of the eye ; for they allow but little enjoyment of 
anything in their presence. 

On this, and many other estates that wo saw, the ladies 
make it (heir business to cut out all the clothes for the ne- 
groes. Many a fair pair of bands iave I seen dyed with blue, 
and bearing tbe marks of the large scissars. The slave women 
cannot bo taughl, it is said, (o cut out even their scanty and 
unshapely garments economically. Nothing can be more 
hideous lhan (heir working costume. There would be no- 
thing to lose on the score of beauty, and probably much 
gained, if they could be permitted to clothe themselves. But 
it is universally said that they cannot learn. A few ladies- 
keep a woman for this purpose, very naturally disliking the 
coarse employment. 

We visilcd the negro quarter ; a part of the estate which 
filled me with disgust, wherever 1 went. It is something be- 
tween a haunt of monkeys and a dwelling-place of human 
beings. The natural good taste, so remarkable in free ne- 
groes, is here extinguished. Their small, dingy, untidy 
houses, their cribs, the children crouching round tbe fire, the 
animal deportment of the grown-up, the brutish chagrins and 
enjoyments of the old, were all loathsome. There was some 
relief in seeing the children playing in tho sun, and sometimes 
fowls clucking and strutting round tho houses ; but otherwise, 
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a walk through a lunatic asylum is far less painful than a visit 
to the; slave quarter of an estate. The children are left, (luring 
working hours, in the charge of a woman ; and they are bright, 
and brisk, and merry enough, for the season, however slow 
and stupid they may be destined lo become. 

My next visit was to a school— the Franklin Institute, in 
Montgomery, established by a gentleman who has bestowed 
unwearied pains on its organization, and to whose care it does 
great credit. On our approach, we saw five horses walking 
about the enclosure, and five saddles hung over the fence : a 
true sign that some of the pupils came from a distance. The 
school was bung with prints; there was a collection of shells; 
many books and maps; and some philosophical apparatus. 
The boys, and a few girls, were steadily employed over their 
books and mapping ; and nothing could exceed the order and 
neatness of the place. ICthe event corresponds with the ap- 
pearance, the proprietor must be one of the most useful citi- 
zens the place lias yet been honoured with. 

I spent some days at a plantation a few miles from Mont- 
gomery, and heard there of an old lady who treats her slaves 
in a way very unusual, but quite safe, as far as appears. She 
gives them knowledge, which is against the law ; hut the law 
leaves her in peace and quiet. She also commits to them the 
entire management of the estate, requiring only that Ihcy 
should make her comfortable, and letting them lake the rest. 
There is an obligation by law to keep an overseer; to obviate 
insurrection, liow she manages about this, 1 omitted to in- 
quire : but all goes on well ; the cultivation of the estate is 
creditable, and all parlies are contented. This is only a tem- 
porary ease and contentment. The old lady must die ; and 
her slaves will cither be sold to a new owner, whose temper 
will he an accident ; or, if freed, must leave the Stale : bullha 
story is satisfactory in as far as it gives evidence of the trust- 
worthiness of the negroes. 

Our drives about the plantation and neighbouring country 
were delicious. The inundations from the rivers are remark- 
able; a perfect Eden appears when they subside. At the 
landing-place of this plantation, 1 saw a board nailed near the 
top of a lofty tree, and asked what it could be for. It was the 
high-water mark. The river, the Alabama, was now up- 
wards of twenty feet higher than usual; and logs, corn-stalks, 
and green boughs were being carried down its rapid current, 
as often as we went to the shore. There were evidences of 
its having laid even bouses under water; but, on its siili.-iilmi;, 
it would be found to bavo lofl a deposit of two inches and a 
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half of fine new soil on llic lields on either side of its channel. 
I never stood on the banks nf the southern rivers without 
being reminded of Darnell's Views in India and Ceylon; the 
water level, shadowy nod still, and iho thickets actually 
springing l m L nf il, with dark-green recesses, with [he relief 
of a slender while slcm, or dangling creeper here and there. 
Some creepers rise like a ladder, slraiglil from the water lo a 
hough one hundred and twenty fee! high. As for ibe softness 
of the evening light on the water, il is indescribable, It is as 
if the atmosphere were, purified from all mortal breathings, it 
is so bright, and yet not dazzling; there is BUeli a profusion of 

There were hlaek women ploughing in the field, with their 
ugly, scanty, dingy dresses, their walloping gnii, and vacant 
cnunlenances. There were scarlet and blue birds Hilling over 
the dark fallows. There was pemninn sprouting in the woods, 
and the young corn-plants in the field, with ti handful of col- 
ton-sced laid round each sprout. There was a view from a 
bluff which fully equalled all my expectations of what the 
scenery of the southern Slates would be; yet, tropical as it 
was in many respects, il reminded me strongly of the view 
from Richmond Hill. We were standing on the verge of a 
precipice, of a height which I dare mil specify. \ deep fissure 
lo our right was spanned by a log which it made one shudder 
lo think of crossing. Behind us lay a cotton-field of 7,000 
acres within one fence. All this, and the young aloes, and 
wild vines, were I i LI lo enough like Richmond; and so was the 
faint blue line of bills on the horizon; but it was the interven- 
ing plain, through which the river ran, and on which an in- 
finite variety of noble trees grew, as it appeared, lo an inter- 
minable distance. Here Ibeir tops seemed woven inln com- 
paclness; (here they were so sprinkled as lo display the ma- 
jesty and grace of their forms. 1 looked upon this as a glori- 
fication of the Richmond view. 

It was nowlhe middle of April. In Ibe kitchen -garden Ihe 
peas were ripening, and Ibe slrawberries turning red, though 
Ihe spring of 1835 was very backward. YVe had salads, young 
asparagus, and radishes. 

The following may be considered a pretty fair account of the 
provision for a planter's lable al this season; and, except 
with regard lo vegetables. 1 believe it does not vary much 
throughout the year. Breakfast at seven ; hot wheal bread, 
generally sour ; corn bread, biscuits, waffles, hominy, dozens 
nf eggs, broiled bam, beef-steak or broiled fowl, lea and coffee. 
Lunch at eleven ; cake and wine, or liqueur. Dinner at two; 
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now and then soup,(not good,) al way i roast turkey and ham j 
a boiled fowl hero, a tongue there ; a small piece of nonde- 
script meal, which generally turns out to be pork disguised; 
hominy, rice, hot corn-bread, sweet potatoes; potatoes mashed 
wilh spice, very hot; salad and radishes, andan extraordinary 
variety of pickles. Of these, you are asked to eat everything 
with everything else. If you have turkey and ham on your 
plate, you are requested to add tongue, pork, hominy, and 
pickles. Then succeed pies of apple, squash, and pumpkin ; 
custard, and a variety of preserves as extraordinary as the 
preceding pickles: pine-apple, peach, lirnes, ginger, guava 
jelly, cocoa-nut, and every sort of plums. These aro almost 
all from the West-Indies. Dispersed about the labia arc shell 
almonds, raisins, hickory, and other nuts; and, to crown I he 
whole, large blocks of ice-cream. Champagne is abundant, 
and cider frequent. Ale and porter may now and then be 
seen; but claret is the most common drink. During dinner 
a slave stands at a corner of the table, keeping off the Dies by 
waving a large bunch of peacock's feathers fastened into a 
handle,— an ampler fan than those of our grandmothers. 

Supper takes place at six, or seven. Sometimes the family 
sits round the table; but more commonly the tray is handed 
round, wilh plates which must be held in llio lap. Then follow 
tea and coffee, waffles, biscuits, sliced bam or hung-beef, and 
aweel cake. Last of all, is the offer of cako and wine amino 
or ten. 

The profits of cotton-growing, when 1 was in Alabama, 
were thirty-five per cent. Ouo planter whom 1 knew bad 
bought fifteen thousand dollars* worth of land within two 
years, which ho could then have sold for sixty-five thousand 
dollars. He expected to make, that season, fitly or sixty 
thousand dollars of his growing crop. It is certainly the place 
to become rich in; but the slate of society is fearful. One of 
my bosis, a man of great good-nature, as be shows in the 
treatment of his slaves, and in his family relations, had been 
stabbed in the back in the reailing-room of the town, two 
years before, and no proseculiou was instituted. Another of 
my hosts carried loaded pistols for a fortnight, just before I 
arrived, knowing that ho was lain in wait for by persons 
against whose illegal practices l.e bad given information to a 
magistrate, whose carriage was therefore broken in pieces, 
and thrown into the river. A lawyer wilh whom wo were in 
company one afternoon, was sent for to take the deposition of 
a dying man, who had been silting wilh his family in the shade, 
when he received three balls in the back frumUiiee men, who 
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look aim al him from beliint) trees. The laics of jail-breaking 
and rescue were numberless; and a lady of Montgomery told 
me Ibal she bad lived there four years, during which lime no 
day, sbe believed, had passed without some one's life bavin)? 
been attempted, either by duelling or assassination, ll will 
be understood lliat 1 dosrrilie this region as presenting an ex- 
treme case of the material advantages anil moral evils of a 
new settlement^ under the institution of slavery. The most 
prominent relief is the hospitality, — Ibal virtue of young so- 
ciety. It is so reinaikiible, and In the stranger Sn grateful, 
Ibal there is danger of its blinding him lo the real stale of 
affairs. In the drawing-room, Iho piazza, the barouche, all 
it so gay and friendly, there is such a prevailing hilarity and 
kindness, that it seems positively ungrateful and unjust to pro- 
nounce, even in one's own heart, Ibal all this way of life is 
full of wrong and peril. Yet it is impossible to sit down lo 
reflect, with every order of human heings filling an equal 
space before ono's mental eye, without being struck to the 
soul with the conviction that the stale of society, and no less of 
individual families, is false and hollow, whether their mem- 
bers are aware of it or not; thai tliey forget that Ibev must 
be just before they can be generous. The severity of Ibis 
truth is mucb soflened lo sympathetic persons on the spot; 
but it returns with awful force when tbey look back upon it 
from afar. 

In the slave quarter of a plantation hereabouts 1 saw a poor 
wretch who had run away three times, and been ro-capturcd. 
The last lime be was found in the woods, with both legs frost- 
bitten above the knees, so as lo render amputation necessary. 
I passed by when he was silling on Ibe door-step of bis but, 
and longed to see him breathe bis last. But bo is a young 
man, likely to drag out his helpless and hopeless existence for 
many a dreary year. I dread lo tell the rest; but such things 
must bo told sometimes, to show lo what a pass of fiendish 
cruelly Ihe human spirit may be brought by merely witness- 
ing the exercise of irresponsible power over the defenceless. 
1 give Ibe very words of the speaker, premising that sbe is 
not American by birth or education, nor yet English. 

The master and mistress of this poor slave, with tbeir chil- 
dren, had always treated bim and bis fellow-slaves very 
kindly, lie made no complaint of them. ll was not from 
their cruelty ibal he attempted lo escape. His running away 
was therefore a mystery lo the person to whom I have alluded. 
She recapitulated all ihecloihes that had been given lo bim; 
and all the indulgences, and forgivenesses for his ingratilnde 
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in running away from such a masler, wilh which he had been 
blessed. She told mo that she had advised his masler and 
mistress lo refuse him clothes, when he bad torn his old ones 
wilh trying to make his way through the woods; but his mas- 
ter had been loo kind, and had again covered his nakedness. 
She turned round upon mc, and asked what could make ihe 
ungrateful wretch run away a third lime from such a maslert 

" Ho wanted lo be free." 

" Free ! from such a master !" 

" From any masler." 

" The villain ! I went to him when he bad bad his legs cut 

off, and 1 said lo him. it serves you right " 

•'What! when you knew he could not run away any 

" Yes, that I did ; 1 said lo him, you wretch ! hut for your 
master's sake I am glad it has happened lo you. You deserve 
it, that you do. If I were your master I would lei you die; 
I'd give you no help nor nursing. It serves you right ; it is 
just what you deserve. It's fit that it should happen to 



'■ You did not— you dared not so insult the miserable crea- 
ture!" 1 cried. 

" Oh, who knows," replied she, " but that the Lord may 
bless a word of grace in season I" 

Some readers may conceive this to be a freak of idiolcy. It 
was not so. This person is shrewd and sensible in matters 
where rights and duties arc not in question. Of these she is, 
as it appears, profoundly ignorant; in a stale of superinduced 
darkness; bul her character is thai of a clover, and, wilh 
some, a profoundly religious woman. Happily, she has no 
slaves of her own : at least, no black ones. 

1 saw this day, driving a wagon, a man who is a schoolmas- 
ter, lawyer, almanack -maker, speculator in old iron, and 
dealer in eggs, in addition lo a few other occupations. His 
must be a very active existence. 

This little history of a portion of my southern journey may 
give an idea of what life is in the wilder districts of the soulh. 
1 will offer but one more sketch, and that will exemplify life 
in the wilder districts of the north. The picture of my travels 
in and around Michigan will convey the real stale of things 
there al present. 

Our travelling party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. L., the be- 
fore-mentioned Charley, his father and mother, and myself. 
Wo were prepared lo see everything lo advantage; for there 
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was strong friendship among us all; audit very unusual agree- 
ment of opinion on subjects which education, temperament, 
or the circuit) Li 11 n:* of 1 In- time, made must interesting [o us. 
The great ornament nfthe parly — nor princr of Denmark — ■ 
was Charley; a boy of uncommon beau l j and promise, and 
fully worthy of the character given him by one of our drivers, 
wilh whom the boy bad ingratiated himself by bis chatter an 
the box; — " An eternal smart boy, and ibe greatest baud at 
talk I ever came across/' 

We landed al Detroit, fr<nn Lake Erie, at seven o'clock in 
ibo morning of Ibo 13lh of June, 183G. We reached tbc 
American just in time fur breakfast. At llial loni; (able. I had 
the pleasure of seeing Ibe healthiest set of fares thai 1 bait be- 
held since I left England, The breakfast was excellent and 
wo were served witb much consideration; but the place was 
so full, and the accommodations of Detroit arc so insufficient 
for ibe influx of people who are betaking themselves thither, 
that it ran gen must palientlj pui Dp with much delay and in- 
convenience till new houses of entertainment arc opened. 
Wc had to wait till near one o'clock before any of us could 
have a room in which lo dress; but 1 had many letters to 
write, and could wail; and before I had done, Charley came 
with bis shinii 'g lace and clean collar, lo show mo lhal accom- 
modation bad been provided. In the afternoon, we saw what 
we could of tbc place, and walked by the side of the full ind 
tranquil river Si. Clair. The streets of the town arc wide and 
airy ; but the bouses, churches, and stores, arc poor for the 
capital city of a Territory or Slate. This is a defect which is 
presently cured, in the stirring northern regions of the United 
Slates. Wooden planks, laid on tin 1 grass, form tbc pit vcmeut 
in all the outskirts of the place. The deficiency is of slone, 
not of labour. Thousands of settlers are pouring in every 
year; aud of these, many are li isb, Germans, or Dutch, work- 
ing tbeir way into the back country, and glad to be employed 
for a while at Detroit, to earn money lo carry them Further, 
Paving-slones will be imported here, 1 suppose, as 1 saw them 
al New Orleans, to the great improvement of the health and 
comfort of the place. The block-wood pavement, of w hich 
trial has been made in a part of Broadway, New York, is 
thought likely lo answer better at Detroit than any other kind, 
and is going lo be tried. 

The country round Detroit is as Flat as can be imagined; 
and, indeed, it is said that the highest mountain in the Siato 
boasts only sixty Teet of elevation. A lady of Detroit unco 
declared, that if she were to build a bouse iu Michigau, she 
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would build a hill flrsl. The Canada side of the river looks 
dull enough from the city; but I cannot speak from a near 
view of it, having been disappointed in my attempts to yet 
over to it. On one occasion, we were too late for the ferry- 
boat; and wo never had lime again for the excursion. 

A cool wiod from the nortbeni lakes blows over the whole 
face of the country, in the midst of the hottest days of summer; 
and in the depth of winter, the snow never lies deep, nor 
long. These circumstances may partly account for the healthi- 
ness of the row effaces at the table of the American. 

The society of Detroit is very choice; and, as it has con- 
tinued so since the old colonial days, through the territorial 
days, there is every reason to think llnil it will become, under 
its new dignities, a more and more desirable place of residence. 
Some of its inferior society is still very youthful ; a gentleman, 
for instance, .saving in the reading-room, in the hearing of 
one of our party, that, though it did not sound well at a dis- 
tance. Lynching (T was ibe only way In treat Abolilionisls : 
but the mosl enlightened society is, 1 believe, equal to any 
which is lo he found in Ibe United Stales, Here we began to 
see some of the half-breeds, of whom we afterwards met so 
many at the mtrlh. They are ibe children of while men who 
have married squaws; nnl may he known at a glance, not 
only by the dark completion, but by (he high cheek-bones, 
striii^lil lihrkhnir. and no inuYsi'riliahle misrhif vmisex pression 
about the eyes. 1 never saw such imps and Flibbertigibbets 
es the half-breed hoys lhat we used lo see rowing or diving 
in the waters, or playing pranks on the shores of Michigan. 

We had two great pleasures litis day ; a drive along the 
quiet Lake St. Clair, and a i baruiini; cvenitij; parly al General 
Mason's. After a pilgrimage through the Slate of New York, 
a few exciling days at Niagara, and a disagreable voyage 
along Lake Erie, we were prepared to enjoy to the utmost 
the novelty of a good evening party; and we were as merry 
as children al a hall. It was wholly unexpected to find our- 
selves in accomplished society on the far side of Lake Erie ; 

(1) His [HMiihle lhat this term ma; not ycl be familiar la lame nfmy 
English readers. Il meant summary pimithracnl. The modes now In 
Die among those who lake the law into (heir own hands in Die roiled 
Slates, are larring and fo.iiliorin;:, -t .mr-iii-, nil], a cow-bide, banrdiiog, 
and hanginp;. The term owes its derivation lo a farmer of the name of 
Lynch, living on Ibe Mississipi, who, in Itio absence of court and law- 
yer*. . nisf liiutcd himself a judge, and ordered summary puniiliintTti d> 
be'infllcted on an offender. He littlo foresaw Hie national disgrace whicb 
would arise from the edemionof the practice lo which he gMohia name 
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The scenery of Lake St. Clair was new u> inc. I had seen 
nothing in the United Stales like its level firecn banks, with 
trees slanting over Ihe water, festooned with Ihe wild vine; 
the groups of eallle benealb them; tin* distant Steam-boat, 
scarcely seeming In disturb Ihe gray sulfate of ihe si ill waters. 
This was the first of many scenes in Michigan which made me 
think of Holland; though Ihe day of canals lias not jel ar- 
rived. 

15th. An obliging girl at (be American provided ns wilh 
colTue and biscuits at half-past five, by which time nnr " ex- 
clusive extra" was at the door. Charley bad lost his cap. It 
was impossible that he should go bare-headed through the 
State; and it was lucky for us that a slorc. was already open 
where he was furnished in a trice with a willow-bat. The 
brimming river was bright in the morning son : and our road 
was. foramileor two, thronged wilh Indians. Someoflhe 
inhabitants of Detroit, who knew the most about their dark 
neighbours, lold me that they found it impossible to be roman- 
tic about these poor creatures. We, however, could not help 
feeling the excitement of the spectacle, when we saw them 
standing in their singularly majestic altitudes by the road- 
side, or on a rising ground : one. with a hunch of feathers 
tied at the back of the head : another, with his arms folded in 
bis blanket; and a third, with her infant lashed lo a board, 
and thus carried on her shoulders. Their appearance was 
dreadfully squalid. 

As soon as we had entered the woods, the roads became as 
bad as, I suppose, roads ever are. Something snapped, and 
the driver cried out that we were " broke to bits." Thcleam- 
boll had given way. Our gentlemen, and those of ihe mail- 
-..i.-- which happened to be a( band, helped tn mend tbe 
coach; aod we ladies walked on, gathering abundance of 
flowers, and picking our way along Ihe swampy cordnrov 
road, lu less than an hour, the stage look us up, and no 
more accidents happened before breakfast. We were abun- 
dantly aroused while onr meal was preparing at Danversville. 
One of the passengers n( the mnil-slage took up n violin, and 
ii lit red to play to us. Books wilh pictures were lying about. 
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The lady of the house eat by the window, fixing her candle- 
wicks inLo the moulds. In the piazza sat a party of emigrants, 
who interested us much. The wife had her eight children 
with her; the youngest, puny twins. She said she had brought 
Ihem inawagon four hundred miles; and if (hey could only 
live through the one hundred that remained before they 
reached her husband's lot of land, she hoped they might 
thrive ; but she had been robbed, the day before, of her bundle 
of baby things. Some oue had stolen it from the wagon. 
After a good meal, we saw the stage-passengers stowed into 
a lumber wagon; and wo presently followed in our more 
comfortable vehicle. 

Before long, something else snapped, The splinter-bar was 
broken. The driver was mortified ; hut it was no fault of his. 
Juggernaut's car would have been " broke to bits" on such a 
road. We weut into a settler's house, where we were wel- 
comedto rest and refresh ourselves. Three years before, the 
owner bought his eighty acres of land for a dollar an acre. 
He could now sell it for twenty dollars an acre. He shot, last 
year, a hundred deer, and sold them for three dollars a-piece. 
He and his family need have no fears of poverty. We dined 
well, nine miles before reaching Ypsilanti. The log -houses, 
— always comfortable when well made, being easily kept 
clean, cool in summer, and warm in winter,— have hero an 
air of beauty about them. The hue always harmonizes well 
with the soil and vegetation. Those in Michigan have the 
bark left on, and the corners sawn off close ; and are thus 
both picturesque and neat. 

At Ypsilanti, I picked up an Ann Arbor newspaper. It was 
badly printed ; but its contents were pretty good ; and it could 
happen nowhere out of America, that so raw a settlement as 
that at Ann Arbor, where there is difficulty in procuring de- 
cent accommodations, should have a newspaper. 

It was past seven before we left the inn at Ypsilanti, to go 
thirteen miles further. We departed on foot. There was a 
bridge building at Ypsilanti; but, till it was ready, all vehicles 
had to go a mile down the water-side to the ferry, while the, 
passengers generally preferred crossing the foot-bridge, and 
walking on through the wood. We found in our path, lupins, 
wild geraniums, blue-eye grass, blue iris, wild sunflower, and 
many others. The mild summer night was delicious, after the 
fatigues of the day. I saw the youngest of golden moons, and 
two bright stars set, before we reached Wallace's Tavern, 
where we were to sleep. Of course, we were told that there 
was no room for us; but, by a little coaxing and management, 
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and one of Ibe parly consenting to sleep on llic. parlour-floor, 
even thing was made easy. 

IGlli. Wo were off by half-past si\ ; and. not having rested 
quite enough, ami ha> ing the prospect of fourteen miles before 
breakfas!, wc_. with >iuc accord, linished nur sleep in the slagc. 
We readied Tecuinseh by half-past nine, and perceived that 
its characteristic was cb.-iir-iiiaking. livery oilier house seemed 
to be a chair manufactory. One bore the inscription, "Cousin 
George's Store :" the meaning of which 1 iio nut pretend to 
furnish, Perhaps Die idea is, that purchasers may feel free 
and easy, as if dealing with cousin George. Everybody has a 
cousin George. Elsewhere, we saw a liille hotel inscribed, 
" Our House;" a prettier sign than "Traveller's Rest," or any 
other such tempting invitation that 1 am acquainted with. At 
Tccnmsch. I saw the first .'Iran berries ol llie season. All thai 
I tasted in Michigan, uf prairie growth, were, superior to those 
of the nest, :ihhi in gardens. 

Charley was delighted to-day by the sight of several spotted 
fawns, tamed by children. If a fawn be carried a hundred 
yards from its bush, it will follow the finder, and remain with 
biui, if kindly treated. They are prettiest when very young, 
as tbey afterwards hue their spots. 

We fairly entered the ''rolling country" lo-day : and no- 
thing could he brighter and more flourishing than it looked. 
The young eoru was roniing up well in the settlers' fields, 
the copses, called ''oak-openings" looked fresh alter the pass- 
ing thunder-showers ; and so did the rising grounds, strewed 
with wild flowers and strawberries. "The little lulls rejoiced 
on every side." The ponds, gleaming between the hills and 
copses, gave a park-like air to the scenery. The Settlers leave 
trees in their clearings ; and from these came the song of the 
wood-lbrusli ; and from the dells the cry of the <|uail. There 
seemed to he a gay wnod-pecker to every tree. 

Our only accident lu-day was driving over a poor hog : we 
can only hope it died soon. Wherever we stopped, we found 
that the crow ds of emigrants had eaten up all the eggs; and 
we happened to think eggs the best article of diet of all on a 
journey. It occurred to me. lhat we might gel sortie by the 
way, aod carry them on lo our rcsling-plaee. All agreed thai 
we might probably procure litem : bill how lo carry them 
safely over such roads was the question- This day we re- 
solved to Iry. We made a solemn stir for eggs in a small set- 
tlement ; and procured a dozen. We each carried one in each 
baud, — except Charley, who was loo young to be trusted. 
His two were wrapped up each in a bag. During eight miles 
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of jolting, not one was him ; and we delivered them to oar 
host at Jonesville with much satisfaction. We wished that 
some of our entertainers had been as rich as a Frenchman at 
Baltimore, who, talking of his poultry-yard, informed a friend 
thy L he had " 6fty head of hen." 

At Jonesville, the ladies and Charley were favoured with a 
large and comfortable chamber. The gentlemen had to sleep 
with the multitude below; ranged like walking-sticks, or um- 
brellas, on a shop-counter. 

17th. Theruad was more deplorable than ever to-day. The 
worst of it was, thai whenever it was dangerous for the car- 
riage, so that we were obliged to get out, it was, in proportion, 
dilikull to be passed on foot. It was amusing to see us in 
such passes as we had to go through to-day. 1 generally acled 
as pioneer, the gentlemen having their ladies to assist ; and it 
was pleasant to stand on some dry perch, and watch my com- 
panions through the holes and pools that I had passed. Such 
hupping and jumping ; such slipping and sliding ; such looks of 
despair from the middle of a pond ; such shifting of logs, and 
carrying of planks, and handing along the fallen trunks of 
trees! Tho driver, meantime, was looking back provokingly 
from his box, having dragged the carriage through ; and far 
behind stood Charley, high and dry, singing or eating bis bit 
of bread, till his father could come back for him. Three limes 
this day was such a scene enacted; and, (he third lime, there 
was a party of emigrant ladies lo he assisted, loo. When it 
was all over, and 1 saw one with her entire feel cased in mud, 
1 concluded we must all be very wet, and looked at my own 
shoes : and lo 1 even the soles were as dry as when they were 
madci How h'lllc the worst troubles of travelling amount to, 
in proportion to the apprehension o( them 7 What a world of 
anxiety do travellers suffer lest they should gel wet, or be 
without food! How many really faint with hunger, or fall 
into, an ague with damp and cold? I was never in danger of 
either the one or the other, in any of the twenty-three States 
which 1 visited. 

At one pari of our journey to-day, where the road was ab- 
solutely impassable, we went above a mili; through the wood, 
where there was no track, but where the trees are blazed, to 
ferveas guide-posts, summer and winter, il was very wild. 
Our carriage twisted and wound about (o avoid blows against 
lie noble beech-stems. The waters of the swamp plashed 
under our wheels, and the houghs crunched overhead. Ad 
over (urn would have been a disaster in such a place. We Ira- 
veiled only forty-two miles this long day; but the weariness 
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of the way was much beguiled by singing, by a murk oration, 
storytelling, and other such amusements. The wi( and hu- 
monr of Americans, abundant under ordinary circumstances, 
are never, I believe, known to fail in emergencies, serious or 
trilling. Their humour helps themselves and their visitors 
through an y Sloughs nt Despond. ;is ch.iritabl y as their inGnilO 
abunilance of lops through the swamps of their bad rnads. 

Wo did not reach .Slurb's I'rairie till night. We had heard 
so poor an account of the stage-house, thai we proceeded to 
another, whose owner has the reputation nf t ri-.n i his guests 
magnificently, or not at all. lie treated us on juste milieu 
principles. He did what he could for us; and that could not 
be called magnificent. The bouse was crowded with emi- 
grants. When, after three hours' waiting, we had supper, two 
full grnwn-persous were asleep (111 some blankets in the corner 
of the room, and as many as fifteen or sixteen children on 
chain and on the floor. Our hearls ached for one mother, 
iter Utile girl, two years old. had eilher sprained nr broken 
her ai m. and Hie mother did not know what to do with it. 
The child shrieked when the arm was lonched, and wailed 
mournfully at nlber limes. We found in the moruing.'hnw- 
ever, thai she had had some sleep. I have often wondered 
since how she bore ihe motion of the wagon on the worst par Is 
of the road. It was oppressively hot. I had a litlle closet, 
whoso dour would nol shut, and which was loo small In give 
me room to take olTlhe soft feather-bed. The window would 
not keep open without being propped by the lio waler-jug; 
and though Ihis was done, I could not sleep for the heat. This 
reminds me of tint considerate kirir!ncs« of an holel-kceper in 
an earlier stage oT our journey. When be found that I wished 
lo have my window open, there being no fastening, be told 
me be would bring his own toolh-hrusii fur a prop,— which he 
accordingly did. 

lSlh. Our drive of twelve miles to breakfast was very re- 
freshiog. The roads were the best we had travelled since we 
left IVew York State. We passed through a wilderness of 
flowers; trailing roses, enormous while convolvulus, scarlet 
lilies, and ground ivy, with many others, being added to those 
we had before seen. Milton must have travelled in Michigan 
before he wrote the garden parts of " Paradise Lost." Slm- 
gis's and White Pigeon Prairies are highly cultivated, and look 
just like any other rich and perfectly level land. We break- 
fasted at While Pigeon Prairie, anil saw the rising ground 
where Ihe Indian chief lies buried, whose name has been 
given to the place. 
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The cliarms of the settlement, lo us, were a kind landlady, 
an admirable breakfast, al which eggs abounded, and a bloom- 
in;, gnnh'ii. Thirh-seveii miles further brought us lo Riles, 
where we arrived by five in Ihe afternoon. The roads were 
so much improved that we had not to walk at all ; which was 
wi II, as there was much pelting rain during llie day. 

Mies is a thriving town on the river St. Joseph, on ihe bor- 
ders of the Potowatomie territory. Three years ago, it con- 
sisted of three houses. We could nol learn the present num- 
ber of inhabitants ; probably because the number is never 
Ihe same two days together. A Potowatomie village stands 
within a mile ; and we saw two Indians on horseback, fording 
the rapid river very majestically, and ascending the wooded 
hills on the other side. Many Indian women were about the 
streets; one with a nose-ring; some with plates of silver on the 
bosom, and other barbaric ornaments. Such a Iremendous 
storm of thunder and lightning came on, with a deluge of rain, 
that we were prevented seeing anything of the place, except 
from our windows. I had sent my boots to a cobbler, over 
the way. He had lo put on India rubbers, which reached 
above the knee, to bring his work home; the street was so 
flooded. We little imagined for the hour the real extent and 
violence of this storm, and the effect it would have on our 
journeying. 

The prairie strawberries, at breakfast this morning, were so 
large, sweet, and ripe, that we were inclined for more in the 
course of the day. Many of the children of the Bctllcrs were 
dispersed near the road-side, with their baskets, gathering 
strawberries; they would not sell any: they did not know 
what mother would say if they went home without any ber- 
ries for father. But they could get enough for father, too, 
they were told, if they would sell us what they had already 
gathered. Ro: they did not want to sell. Our driver observed, 
that money was " no object to them." I began lo think that 
we had, al last, got to Ibc end of the world; or rather, perhaps, 
lo Ihe beginning of another and a better. 

19. No plan could be more cleverly and confidently laid 
lhan ours was for ibis day's journey. We were lo travel 
through the lands of the Potowatomics, and reach the shores 
of ihe glorious Lake Michigan, at Michigan City, in lime for 
an early supper. We were lo proceed on ihe morrow round 
the southern extremity of the lake, so as, if possible, to reach 
Chicago in one day. It was wisely and prettily planned : and 
the plan was so far followed, as that we actually did leave 
Riles some time before six. in the morning. Within three mi- 
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miles, il liofiaii In rnin agiin. nn] continued, with )ml few and 
short intervals, all day. 

We crossed (be St. Joseph by a rope ferry, lb e ingenious 
in [in ii (it'ii ion! of v. liiili. w hen stage-coaches bad In bo carried 
over, was a perpetual study lo inc. The effect of crnssing a 
rapid river by a rope-ferry, by lorrh-lighl, in a dark nighl, is 
very striking ; mid mil the less sti fur one's becoming fami- 
liarized wilb it. as Lho traveller does in Ihe United Slates. As 
we drove up [he sleep bank, we found ourselves in Ihe In- 
dian territory. All was very wild; and llie mure so for the 
rain. There were many lodges in the glades, wilb (lie red 
light of fires hanging: arnunii Ihem. The few log bills looked 
drenelied ; llie dee-slt'ins black in (be wel; and ihe verv wild 
flowers were dripping. The soil was sand y ; so that the ugliest 
features of a rainy da y, the mud and puddles, were obviated. 
The sand sucked up Ihe rain, so that we jumped out of llie 
carriage as often as a wild-flower of peculiar beauty tempted 
us. The bride-like, while i on volvulus, nearly as large as my 
hand, grew in trails all over Ihe ground. 

The poor, helpless, sijiial id Polowalomiesare sridlv troubled 
by squatters. It seems hard enough Ibal ihcy should be rc- 
slrieled within a narrow territory, so surrounded by whites 
that the game is sure soon lo disappear, and leave Ihem strip- 
ped of their only resource It is loo hard that they should 
also be encroached upon by men who sit down, without leave, 
or lille, upon lands which arc not inteid..(] fqt sale. 1 en- 
joyed bearing of an occasional alarm among the squatters, 
caused by some threatening demonstrations by Ihe Indians. 
I should like lo see every squatter frightened away from In- 
dian lands, however advantageous their squalling may be 
upon lands which are unclaimed, or whose owners can de- 
fend ikcir own property. I was glad lo bear to-day thai a 
deputation of Polowatomies had been sent lo visit a' distant 
warlike tribe, in consequence of Ihe importunities ofsquallers, 
who wanted to buy the land they had been living upon. The 
deputation returned, painled, arid under olher hostile signals, 
and declared Ibal Ihe I'olowalomics did not inlelid lo part 
with their lands. We stopped fur some milk, this morning, 
at the location" of a sqiialler, whose w ife w as milking as wo 
passed. The gigantic personage, her husband, told us bow 
anxious he w as to pay for the land which repaid his tillage so 
well; but that bis Indian neighbours would not sell. I hope 
that, by Ibis time, he has had to remove, and leave Ihem the 
benefit of bis huuso and fences. Such an establishment in the. 



wild woods is the destruclian of the game,— and of those who 
live upon it. 

At breakfast, we saw a fine specimen of a settler's family. 
We had observed the prosperity and cheerfulness of the set- 
tlers, .ill along the road; but thin family exceeded (he best. I 
never saw such an affectionate set of people. They, like many 
Others, were from one of the southern Stales : and i was not 
surprised lo find all emigrants from iVorlli and South Carolina 
well satisfied with the change they bad made. The old lady 
seemed to enjoy her pipe, and there was ranch mirlh going 
on between the beautiful daughter and all the other men and 
maidens. They gave us an excellent breakfast in one of tho 
two lower rooms; the table being placed across the font of the 
two beds. 1N0 pains were spared by them lo save us from the 
wet in the slagc; hut the rain was loo pelting and penetrating 
for auy defence lo avail long. It streamed in at all comers, 
and we gave the mailer up for the day. We were now enter- 
ing Indiana; and one of our intentions bad been to see the 
celebrated Door I'rairie; so called from exquisite views into 
il being opened through intervals in the growth of wood with 
which il is belled. 1 did obtain something like an idea of it 
through the reeking rain, and thought thai it was the first 
prairie that 1 had seen thai answered to my idea of one. But 
L dare say we formed no conception of what il must lie in 
sunshine, and with the cloud shadows, which adorn a prairie 
as they do still water. 

We reached Laporte, on the edge of the Door I'rairie, at 
three o'clock, and were told that the weather did not pro- 
mise an easy access to Michigan City. W e changed horses, 
however, and set forward again on a very bad ro:id, along the 
shore of a lillle lake, which must be pretty in fine weather. 
Then we entered a wood, and jolted and rocked from side lo 
side, till, at last, the carriage leaned three parts over, and 
stuck. We all jumped out into the rain, and the gentlemen 
literally put their shoulders to the wheel, and lifted il out of 
its hole. The same little incident was repealed in half an 
hour. At five or six miles from l.aporte, and seven from Mi- 
chigan City, our driver slopped, and held a long parley with 
somebody by the road side. Tho news was that a bridge in 
the middle of a marsh bad been carried away by a tremendous 
freshet; and with bow much log-road on either side, could 
not be ascertained till the waters should subside. The mails, 
however, would have to be carried over, by some means, the 
next day; and we must wail where we were till we could 
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prcifiL hj the post-office experiment. The next ipicslion was, 
where were we lo be harboured? There was no house of 
entertainment near. We shrunk from going hack Id l.aporlo 
over ihe perilous road wliiclt was growing worsee.very minute. 
A family lived at hand, who huspiialily offered lo receive us ; 
and wis were only loo ready lo accept their kindness. The 
good man stopped onr acknowledgments liv saying, in Ihe 
uiosl cheerful manner, " you know you would not have staid 
with me, if you could have helped it ; audi wonld not have 
had you, if I could have helped it : so no min e words about it j 
hut let us make ourselves comfortable-" 

We perceived by a glance at Ihe beard and costume of our 
host, that there was something remarkable about him. Ho 
was of the Tuuker sect of Ihipiists, [from Tunken. lo dip.) a 
very peculiar sect of religionists, lie explained, without any 
reserve, his faith, and the reasons pn which it was founded. 

It was all interesting, as showing how the true and the 
fanciful, the principle and the emblem, the. eternal truth and 
the supposed Ijpe, may become all mixed together, so as lo 
be received alike as articles of faith. This man might almost 
compare with Origen in his mystical divinations id' scripture. 
The most profitable and delightful part of his communication 
related lo the operation upnn his lilt- and fortunes of his peace 
principles, lie had gone through life on ihe non-resistance, 
principle : and it was animating to learn bow well it hail served 
him ; as every high exercise of faith does serve every one who 
has strength and simplicity of heart to commit himself to it. 
It was animating lo learn, not only bis own consistency, but 
the force of his moral power over others; how ibe careless 
had been won lo thought [illness of his interests, and Ihe cri- 
minal lo respect of his rights, lie seemed to have uncon- 
sciously secured Ihe promise and the fruit of the life that now 
is, more effectually than many who Ihink less of lhal which is 
lo come. It was done, be said, by always supposing lhal Ihe 
good was in men. His wife won our hearts by the beauty of 
her couuteuance, set off by the neat plain dress of her .sect. 
She was ill ; but they made ns thoroughly comfortable, with- 
out apparently discomposing themselves. Sixteen out of 
seventeen children were living ; of whom two sons and five 
daughters were absent, and si v. sons and three daughters al 
home : the youngest was three years old 

Their cslale consists of eight hundred acres, a large portion 
of which is noL yet broken up. The owner says ho walks 
over the ground once a year, lo see Ihe huckleberries grow. 
He gave the upset price fur the land; a dollar and a- quarter 
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an acre, lln is now offered forty dollars an acre, and says (he 
land is no rib. fifty, its situation being very advantageous : but he 
docs not wish to sell, lie has thus become worth 40.000 dol- 
lars in ihe three rears which have elapsed since be came out 
of Ohio. His sons, as they grow up, settle at a distance ; and 
he does nol want money, and has no inducement lo sell. I 
have no idea, however, that the huckleberries will be long 
permitted to grow in peace and quid, in so busy a district as 
ihis is destined to become. The good man will be constrained 
by the march and pressure of circumstances, cither lo sell or 
cultivate. 

The house, log built, consisted of lliree rooms; Iwo under 
one roof ; and another apparently added afterwards. There 
were also out-bouses. In one of these three rooms, the cook- 
ing and eating went on; another was given up lo us ladies, 
w ith a few of the little children ; and in the other, the rest of 
the family, the gentlemen of our parlv, and another weather- 
bound traveller, slept. Huge fires of logs blazed in the chim- 
neys ; two or three of the little ones were offered us as hand- 
maidens; and the entire abode was as clean as could be 
conceived. Here was comfort! 

As we warmed and dried ourselves in the chimney corners, 
and looked upon the clear windows, the bright tin water- 
pails, and the sheets and towels as while as snow, we bad 
only one anxiety. It was necessary for Mr. and Mrs. L. to be 
at home, a thousand miles off, by a particular day. We had 
already met wilh some delays; and there was uo seeing the 
end of Ihe present adventure. There was some doubt whether 
we should not have done better to cross Ihe southern end of 
Lake Michigan, from Mies to Chicago, by a little steam-boat, 
the Delaware, which was to leave IS'iles a few hours after 
our stage. It had been thought of at Niles ; but there was 
some Uncertainly ahout the departure of ihe boat; and we 
all anxiously desired to skirl (he extremity of Ihis great inland 
sea, and lo see the new settlements on its shores. Had wc 
done right in incurring Ihis risk of detention? Itight or wrong, 
here we were ; and here we must wail upon events. 

Our sleep, amidst the luxury of cleanliness and hospitality, 
was most refreshing. The next morning it was still raining, 
but less vehemently. After breakfast, we ladies employed 
ourselves in sweeping and dusting our room, and making the 
beds ; as we had given our kind hostess too much trouble al- 
ready. Then there was a Michigan City newspaper lo bo 
read; and 1 sal down to write letters. Before long, a wagon 
and four drove up lo the door, the driver of which cried out 
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that if there was any gelling to Michigan City, he Wis oat 
man. We equipped ourselves in our warmest and thickest 
clothing, 1 1 Lit nil mir India rubber alines, packed ourselves and 
our luggage in the wagon, put up our umbrellas, and won- 
dered what was In he our fate. When il had conn? lo saying 
farewell, our hostess put her hand* mi my shoulders, hissed 
me on each cheek, and said she had honed for the pleasure of 
our company for another day. For my own pari, t would 
willingly laky her al her win d, if my destiny shuuhl ever tarry 
me near tbc great lakes again. 

We jolted on for two miles and a half through the woods, 
admiring- Itie scarlet lilii's, and Ihi! pink and white rnuccasiu 
flower, which was brilliant. Then we arrived a! the place of 
tbe vanished bridge. Dor first prospect was tif being paddled 
over, one by one, in the smallest of boats. But. when the 
cipal'ililies of the place were examined, it was decided flint 
we should waif in a house un the hill, while the neighbors, 
the passengers of the mail-stage, and Ihe drivers, buill a bridge. 
We wailed patiently for nearly three hours, watching the 
busy men going in and nut, galhering lidings of the freshet, 
and its elTecIs, and being pleased to sec Imw atl'ee lion ale ihe 
woman of the house was to her husband, while she was cross 
lo everybody else. It must have been vexatious to her lo 
have her Hour made wet and dirty, and all tier liiiiiM'Imld 
operations disturbed by a dozen strangers whom she had 
never invited. She let us have some dough nuts, and gave 
us a gracious glance nr two at parting. 

We learned that a gentleman who followed us from iViles, 
the preceding day, found the water nine feet deep, and was 
near drowning bis horses, in a place which we had crossed 
without difficulty. This very morning, a bridge which we 
had proved and passed, gave way wilb the stage, and Ibc 
horses bad to he dug and rolled out of the mud, when they 
were on the point of suffocation. Such a freshet had never 
been known lo ihe present inhabitants. 

Our driver was an original; and so were some of the other 
muddy gentlemen who came in lo dry themselves, atier 
their bridge making. One asked if such an one was not a 
"smart fellow." " lie ! he can't see through a ladder." Our 
driver informed ns, " when they send a man to jail here, they 
put him abroad iiilo the woods. Only, they set a man after 
him, that they may know where he is." A pretty expensive 
method of imprisonment, though there be no bills far jail 
building. This man conversed with his horses iu much tbo 
same slyle as with us, averring that they understood him as 
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well. On one occasion, he bmed Ihe cars of one of (he 
leaders, for not standing still when bidden, declaring, " If you 
goon doing so. I'll give you something you can't buy at the 
grocer's shop." I was not before aware that there was anything 
that was not to be bought at a back-country grocer's shop. 

At half-past two, the bridge was announced complete, and 
wo re-entered onr wagon, to lead the cavalcade across it. 
Slowly, anxiously, with a man al the head of each leader, we 
entered the water, and saw it rise to the nave of the wheels. 
Instead of jolting, as usual, we mounted and descended each 
log individually. The mail-wagon followed, with two or 
three horsemen. There was also a singularly benevolent 
personage, who jumped from tbo other wagon, and waded 
through all the doubtful places, to prove them. He leaped 
and splashed through the water, which was sometimes up to 
his waist, as if it was tho most agreeable sport iu the world. 
In one of (he6o gullies, the fore part of our wagon sank and 
stack, so as to throw us forward, and make it doubtful in 
what mode we should emerge from Lhe water. Then the 
rim of one of the wheels was found to be loose; and the 
whole cavalcade slopped till it was mended. I never could 
understand how wagons were made in the back-country; 
they seemed to be elastic, from the shocks and twisting they 
would bear without giving way, To form an accurate, idea 
of what they have to bear, a traveller should sit on a seat 
without springs, placed between the hind wheels, and thus 
proceed on a corduroy road. The effect is less fatiguing and 
more amusing, of riding in a wagon whose seals are on 
springs, while the wehicle itself is not. In that case, the feet 
are dancing an involuntarj jig, all the way ; while the rest 
of the body is in a stale of entire repose, 

The drive was so e\ciling and pleasant, the rain having 
ceased, that 1 was taken by surprise by our arrival at Michigan 
City. The driver announced our approach by a series of 
flourishes on one note of his common horn, which made Ihe 
most ludicrous music I ever listened to. How many minutes he 
went on, 1 dare not say; but we were so convulsed with 
laughter that we could not alight with becoming gravity, 
amidst the groups in the piazza of (he hotel. The man must 
be first cousin to Paganini. 

Such a city as this was surely never before seen. Itis three 
years since it was begun ; and it is said to have one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants. It is cut out of the forest, and 
curiously interspersed with little swamps, which we no doubt 
saw in their worst condition after the heavy rains. Hew, 



good houses, some only half finished, stood in the tnidst of 
the thick wood. A large area was half cleared. The finished 
stores were scattered about; and the streets were littered 
with stumps. The situation is beautiful. The undulations of 
the ground, within and about it, and its being closed in hy 
lake or forest on every side, render it unique. An appro- 
priation has been made by Government for a harbour ; and 
two piers are to bo built out beyond the sand, as far as the 
clay soil or the lake. Mr. I. — and I were anxious to sco the 
mighty fresh water sea. We made inquiry in the piazza ; and 
a sandy hill, close by, covered wilh the pea vine, was pointed 
out to us. We ran up it, and there beheld what we liad 
come so far to see. There it was, deep, green, and swelling 
on the horizon, and whitening into a broad and heavy surf as 
it rolled in towards the shore. Hence, too, we could make 
out the geography of the city. The whole scene stands in- 
sulated in my memory, as absolulely singular; and, at this 
distance of time, scarcely credible. I was so well aware ou 
the spot thai it wrfuld be so, thai I made careful and copious 
notes of what I saw : but memoranda have nothing to do with 
such emotions as were caused by the sight of that enormous 
body of tumultuous waters, rolling in apparently upon the 
helpless forest, — everywhere else so majestic. 

The day was damp and chilly, as we were told every day 
is here. There i- B scarcely ever a day of summer in which fire 
is not acceptable. The windows were dim; the metals rusted, 
and the new wood about the house red with damp. We could 
not have a fire. The storm had thrown down a chimney; 
and the house was too full of workmen, providing accommo- 
dation for future guests, to allow of the comfort of those pre- 
sent being much attended to. We were permitted to sit round 
a flue in a chamber, where a remarkably pretty and graceful 
girl was sewing. She has a widowed mother to support, and 
she "gets considerable" by sewing here, where the women 
lead a bustling life, which leaves no time for the needle. We 
had to wait long for something to eat; that is, till supper lime; 
for the people are too busy to serve up anything between 
meals. \ Two little girls brought a music hook, and sang to us; 
and then we sang to them ; and then Dr. F. brought me two 
harebells, — one of the rarest flowers in the country. 1 found 
some at Trenton Falls ; and in one or two other rocky and 
sandy places; but so seldom as to make a solitary one a great 
treasure. 

Our supper of youngpork, good bread, potatoes, preserves, 
and tea, was served at two tables, where the gentlemen were 
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in proportion to (ha ladies as ten to one. In inch places, 
there is a large proportion of young men who are to go back 
for wives when they have galhcrcd a few other comforts ahnut 
them. The appearance of health was asstrikiog as at Detroit, 
and everywhere on this side of Lake Erie. 

Immediately after supper we went for a walk, which, in 
peculiarity, comes next lo that in Ihe Mammoth Cave; if, 
indeed, it be second lo it. The scene was like what I had 
always fancied the Norway coast, but for the wild flowers, 
which grew among the pines on the slope, almost into (he 
tide. 1 longed lo spend an entire day on this flowery and 
shadowy margin of the inland sea. 1 plucked handfuls of pea- 
vine and other trailing flowers, which seemed to run over all 
the ground. We-foimd on the sands an army, like Pharaoh's 
drowned host, of disabled butterflies, beetles, and flics of the 
richest colours and luslrc, driven over Ihe lake by the slorm. 
Charley found a small turtle alive. An elegaot little schooner, 
" the Sea Serpent of Chicago," was stranded, and formed a 
beautiful object as she lay dark between lift sand and thu surf. 
The sun was going down. Wo watched (he sunset, not re- 
membering that Ihe refraction above the fresh waters would 
probably cause some remarkable appearance. Wo looked at 
one another in amazement at what wo saw. First, there were 
three gay, inverted rainbows between (ho water and the sun, 
(hen hidden behind a little streak of cloud. Then (be sun 
emerged from behind this only cloud, urn-shaped; a glistering 
golden urn. Then it changed, rather suddenly, lo an enormous 
golden acorn. Then to a precise resemblance, except being 
prodigiously magnified, of Saturn with his ring. This was ihe 
most beautiful apparition of all. Then it was quickly narrowed 
and elongated till it was like ihe shaft of a golden pillar ; and 
thus it went down square. Long after its disappearance, a 
lustrous, docp crimson dome, seemingly solid, resled steadily 
on the heaving walcrs. An inexperienced navigator might 
he pardoned for making all sail towards it ; it looked so real. 
What do Ihe Indians think of such phenomena? Probably as 
the child does of the compass, the upas tree, and all the 
marvels of Madame Genlis' slory of Alphonso and Dalinda; 
that such things are no more wonderful than all other things. 
The age of wonder from natural appearances has not arrived 
in children and savages. It is one of the privileges of advancing 
years. A grave Indian, who could look wilh apathy upon the 
cataract and all the tremendous shows of the wilderness, 
found himself in a glass-house al Pittsburg. He saw a glass- 
blower put a, handle upon a pitcher. The savage was trans- 
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ported out oftais previous silence and reserve, lit seized ami 
grasped the hand nf tin; workman, crying out thai it was now 
plain ifial be had hail intercourse with Die Great Spirit. I re- 
member in my childhood, being more struck with seeing a 
Square bo\ made in three minutes out of a piece of wriling- 
paper, than with all that I read about the loadstone and llic 
lunar influence upon the tides. In those days 1 should have 

looked upon this Indiana sunset with tin- s; hind or feeling 

as upon a cloud which might look " very like a whale." 

We walked briskly home, beside the skiey sea, with lie 
half-grown moon above us, riding high. Then came the 
struggling fur room to lie down fur sheets and fresh water. 
The principal range, of chambers could have been of no 
manner of use to us. iu their present slate. There were, I 
think, thirty, in one range along a passage. A small bed 
stood in the middle of each, made up for use ; hut the walls 
were as yet only scantily lathed, without any plaster; so that 
everything was visible along the whole row. They must 
have been designed for persons who cannot see through a 
ladder. 

When 1 arose at daybreak, 1 found myself stiff with cold. 
No wonder : the window, close (o my head, had lost a pane. 
1 think the business of a perambulating glazier might he a very 
profitable one, in most parts of the United States. When we 
seated ourselves in our wagon, we found that the leathern 
cushions were soaked with wet ; like so many sponges. They 
were taken in lo a hut fire, and soon brought out, each send- 
ing up u cloud of steam. Blankets were furnished tu lay over 
fliem; and we set ofl". We were cruelly jolted through the 
bright dewy woods, for four miles, and then arrived on the 
borders of aswamp where the bridge had been carried away. 
A man waded in; declared the depth In he more than sis 
feel; how much more he could not tell. There was nothing 
lo be done hut lo go back. Back again we jolted, and arrived 
al the piazza of the hotel just as the breakfast-bell was ringing. 
All the "force" that could be collected on a hasty summons,, 
—that is, almost every able-bodied man in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, was sent out with axes lo build us a bridge. Wo 
breakfasted, gathered and dried flowers, -aud wandered about 
till ten o'clock, when we were summoned lo Iry our fortune 
again in the wagon. We found a very pretty scene at Iho 
swamp. Part of the " force" was engaged on our side of the 
swamp, aud part on the other. As we sal under the Irees, 
making garlands and wreaths of flowers and oak-leaves for 
Lharley, we could sec one lofty tree-top after another, iu the 
you I. 12 
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opposite forest. tremble and fall; and llie workmen cluster 
about it, like bees, lop off its branches, and, in a trice, roll it, 
an Ugly log, into ihe water, and pin it down npnn the sleepers. 
Charley was as busy as anybody, making islands in the. water 
iit Ihc edge of tbe marsh. The moccasin flower grew here- in 
great profusion and splendour. We sal thus upwards of two 
hours; and the work done in thai time appeared almost in- 
eredihlc. Bui the Americans in Ihe hack country seem to 
like the repairing of accidenls — a social employment— hotter 
than their regular labour: and even ihc drivers appeared to 
prefer adventurous travelling lo easy journeys. A gentleman 
in a light gig made the first trial of the. now bridge I our 
wagon followed, plunging and rocking, and we scrambled in 
safely up the opposite bank. 

There were other bad places in the road, but none which 
occasioned further delay. The next singular scene was an 
expanse of sand, before reaching the lake-shore,— sand, 90 
extensive, hot, and dazzling, as lo realise very fairly one's 
conceptions of the middle of the Great Desert ; except for the 
trailing roses which skirled it. I walked on, a-head of the 
whole party, till 1 had lost sight of them behind some low 
sand-hills. Other such hills hid the lake from me ; and, in- 
deed, I did not know how near it was. I had ploughed my 
way through Ihe ankle-deep sand till I was much heated, 
and turned in hi pe of meeting a breath of wind. Al the 
moment, the cavalcade came slowly into view from behind 
the hills; the lahouring horses, the listless walkers, and 
smoothly rolling vehicles, all painted nbsolulcli black against 
the dazzling sand, it was as good as being in Arabia. For 
i: aval cade, one might read caravan. Then the horses were 
watered al a single house on the beach ; and we proceeded 
on the best part of our day's journey ; a ride of seven miles on 
the hard sandjof liie bench, actually in the lapsing waves. We 
saw another vessel ashore, withher cargo piled upon the beach. 
The sight of ihc clear waters suggested thoughts of bathing. 
'Charley dearly loves bathing, lie follows the very natural 
practice of expressing himself in abstract propositions when 
his emotions are the strongest, lie heard the speculations on 
the facilities for bathing which might offer at our resting-place ; 
and besought his mother to let him bathe. He was told that 
it was doubtful whether we should reach our destination be- 
fore sunset, and whether any body would be able to try the' 
water. Might he ask his father?— Yes : hut he would find his 
father no more certain than the rcsl of Us. " Mother," cried 
the boy, in an agony of earnestness, " does not a father know 



when his child ought to bathe T"— TLere was no bathing. The 
sun had set, and it was Ion cold. 

The single house at which wo were to slap for the nighl, 
while the mail-wagon, with its passengers, proceeded, pro- 
mised well, al tirst sight. It was a log-house on a sand-hank, 
perfectly clean below siairs, and prettily dressed with green 
boughs. Wo had a good supper, (except that there was an 
absence of milk,) and we concluded ourselves fortunate in 
our resting- pi ace. Never was there a greater mistake. We 
walked out, after supper, and when we returned, found that 
we could not have any portion of tho lower rooms. There 
was a loft, which 1 will not describe, into which, having 
ascended a ladder, wo were to he all stowed. I would fain 
have slept on (he sod sand, out of doors, beneath tho wagon ; 
but rain came on. There was no place lor us to put our 
heads into but the loft. Enough. I will only say Ilial this 
house was, as far as 1 remember, the only place in ibo United 
Stales where 1 met with bad treatment. Everywhere else, 
people gave me the best they had,— whether it was bad or 
good. 

On our road lo Chicago, the next day,— a road winding in 
and out among the sand-hills, we wero called to alight, and 
run up a bank lo see a wreck, It was the wreck of the De- 
laware;— tho sleamer in which il haJ been a queslion 
whether we should not proceed from Niles to Chicago. She 
had a singular twist in her middle, where she was nearly 
broken in two. Her passengers stood up to the neck in 
water, for twenty-four hours before they were taken off; a 
worse inconvenience than any lhal we had sutTercil by com- 
ing the other way. The first thing tho passengers from iho 
Delaware did, when they bad dried and warmed themselves 
on shore, was lo sign a letter to the captain, which appeared 
in all the neighbouring newspapers, thanking him for the 
great comfort they had enjoyed on honrd his vessel. It is to 
be presumed that they meant previously lo their having to 
stand up to their necks in water. 

In the wood which borders the prairie on which Chicago 
stands, we saw an encampment of liniled States' troops. 
Since tho rising of the Creeks in Georgia, some months before, 
there had been apprehensions of an indhn war along Iho 
whole frontier. It was believed that a correspondence had 
taken place among all the tribes, from the Cumanuhcs, who 
wero engaged lo light for the Mexicans in Texas, up to the 
Dorlhern tribes among whom we were going. It was believed 
that the war-belt was circulating' among the Winnebagoes, 
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the warlike Iribe who inhabit the western shores of Lake 
Michigan ; and the government had sent troops to Chicago, to 
keep them in awe. It was of some consequence to us to 
ascertain the real slate of Ihc case ; and we were glad to find 
that alarm was subsiding so" fast, that the troops were soou 
illowed to go where they were more wanted. As soon as 
they had recovered from the storm which seemed lo have 
incommoded everybody, they broke up their encampment, 
arid departed. 

Chicago looks raw and bare, standing on the high prairie 
above the lake-shore. The houses appeared ail insignificant, 

A friend of mine who resides there had told me that we 
should find the inns intolerable, at the period of the groat 
land sales, which bring a concourse of speculators to the 
place. It was even so. The very sight of them was intoler- 
able ; and there was not room for our parly among them all. 
J do not know what we should have done, (unless to betake 
ourselves to the vessels in the harbour,) if our coming had not 
been foreknown, and most kindly provided for. Vie were 
divided between three families, who had the art of removing 
all our scruples about intruding on perfect strangen. None 
of us will lose the lively and pleasant associations with the 
place, which were caused by the hospitalities of its inha- 
bitants. 

1 never saw a busier place than Chicago was at the lime of 
our arrival. The streets were crowded with land speculators, 
hurrying from one sale to another. A negro, dressed up in 
scarlet, bearing a scarlet flag, and riding a white horse with 
housings of scarlet, announced the limes of sale. At every 
street-corner where he stopped, the crowd flocked round 
him ; and it seemed as if some prevalent mania infected the 
whole people. The rage for speculation might fairly be so 
regarded. As the gentlemen of our party walked the streets, 
store-keepers hailed them from their doors, with offers of 
farms, and all manner of land-lots, advising them to speculate 
before the price of land rose higher. A young lawyer, of my 
acquaintance there, had realised five hundred dollars per 
day, the five preceding days, by merely making out titles to 
land. Another friend had realised, in two years, ten limes 
as much money as he had before fixed upon as a competence 
for life. Of course, this rapid money-making is a merely 
temporary evil. A bursting of the bubble must come soon. 
The absurdity of Ihe speculation is so striking, that the 
wonder is lhat the fever 'should have attained such a height 
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as I witnessed. The immediate occasion of the hustle which 
prevailed, the week wo won 1 .11 Chicago, was Ibe sale oflnls, 
to tho value of two millions 1 dollars, along the course of a 
projected canal; ami of another set. immediately hi-hind 
lhc6e. Persons ncii intending to game, and not infected with 
mania, would cnilen\oui tu form .some reasonable conjecturn 
as to ibe ultimate value of the lots, by calculating [ho cost of 
the canal, the risks from accident, fmm the possible compe- 
tition from other places, etc., and. Anally, ibe possible profits, 
tinder tho most favourable circumstances, within so many 
years' purchase. Such a calculation would serve as some sort 
of guide as to the amount of purchase-money to be risked, 
Whereas, wild land on tho banks of a canal, not yet even 
marked out, was selling at Chicago for more than rich laod, 
well improved, in the finest part of Ibe valley of the Mohawk, 
oo the banks of a canal which i- already the medium of an 
almost inestimable amount of traffic. If sharpers and gam- 
blers were lo he the sufferers by the impending crash at Chi- 
cago, no one would feel much concerned : but they, unfnr-" 
luoatcly are the people who encourage the delusion, in order 
lo profit by it. Many a high-spirited, but inexperienced, 
young man ; many a simple settler, will be mined for the ad- 
vantage of koaves. 

Others, besides lawyers and speculators by trade, make a 
fortune in such extraordinary limes. A poor man at Chicago 
had a pre-emplioo right In some land, for which he paid in 
the morning one bundled and lifty dollars. In I lie a ft e rum id, 
he sold it to a friend of mine for five thousand dollars. A 
poor Frenchman, married lo a squaw, bad a suit pending, 
when 1 was there, which ho was likely to gain, for the right 
of purchasing sonic land by the lake for one hundred dollars, 
which would iin mediately become worth one million dollars. 

There was much gaiety going on at Chicago, as well as 
business. On the evening of our arrival a fancy fair fnok 
place. As I was loo much fatigued to go. the ladies sent me 
a bouquet of prairie flowers. There is some allowable pride 
in the place about its society. It is a remarkable thing lo 
mecl socb an assemblage ol i-ilucalcd, refined, and wealthy 
persons as may be fouod there, living in small, inconvenient 
bouses on ibe edge of a wild prairie. Thero is a mixture, of 
course. I beard of a family of halfdirocds setting up a car- 
riage, aud wearing fine jewellery. When the present in- 
toxication of prosperity passes away, some of the inbabilonls 
will go lock lo the eastward; there wtll be an accession of 
settlers from the mechanic classes; good bouses will have 
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been buill for the richer families, and the singularity of the 
place will subside. It will be like all the other new and thriv- 
ing lake and river purls nf America. Meantime, I am glad to 
have seen it in its strange early dajs. 

We dined one day with a gentleman who had been Indian 
agent among the Winnehagoes for some years. He and his 
hilly seem to have had the art of making themselves as ab- 
solutely Indian in their sympathies and manners as the welfare 
of the savages among whop they lived required. They were 
tbc only persons I met with who, really knowing the Indiana, 
bad any regard for them. Tbc testimony was universal to the 
good faith, and other virtues of savage life on the unsophisti- 
cated Indians; but they were spoken of in a tone of dislike, as 
well as pity, by all hut this family; and they certainly had 
studied their Indian neighbours very thoroughly. The ladies 
of Indian agents ought to he women of nerve. Our hostess 
had slept for « etks with a loaded pistol an each side her pillow, 
and a dagger under it, when expecting an attack from a hostile 
tribe. The foe did not, however, come nearer than within a 
few miles. Her husband's sister was in the massacre when 
the fort was abandoned, in 1812. Her father aud her husband 
were in the battle, and her mother and young brothers and 
sister sal in a boat on the lake uear. Out of seventy whites, 
only seventeen escaped, among whom were her family. She 
was wounded in the ankle, as she sat on her borse. A painted 
Indian, in warlike costume, came leaping up to her, and seized 
her horse, as she supposed, to murder her. She fought him 
vigorously, and he bore it without doing bcr any injury. He 
spoke, hut she could not understand him. Another frightful 
savage came up, and Ihe two led her borse to ibe lake, and 
into it, in spite of her resistance, till the water reached their 
chins. She concluded that Ibcy meant to drown her; but 
Lhcy contented themselves with holding her on her horse till 
the massacre was over, when they led her out in safety. They 
were friendly Indians, scnlby her husband to guard her. Sho 
could not hut admire their patience when she found how she 
bad been treating her protectors. 

Wo had the fearful pleasure of seeing various savage dances 
performed by the Indian agent and his brother, with Iho ac- 
companiments of complete costume, barbaric music, and 
whooping. The most intelligible to us was the Discovery 
Dance, a highly descriptive pantomime. We saw the Indian 
go out armed for war. We saw bim reconnoitre, make signs 
lo his comrades, sleep, warm himself, load bis rifle, sharpen 
bis Kalping-kaife, steal thiough tbe grass within rifle-shot of 
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bis foes, fire, scalp one of thorn, and dance, whooping and 
triumphing. There was a dreadful Irulh about the whole, 
and it made our blond run cold. It realised hatred and borroi 
as effectually asTaglioni does love and grace. 

Wo were unexpectedly detained over the Sunday at Chi- 
cago ; and Dr. l f . was requested to preach. Though only two 
hours' notice was given, a respectable congregation was as- 
sembled in the large room of the Lake House ; a new hotel 
then building. Our seats were a few chairs and benches, and 
planks laid on trestles. The preacher stood behind a rough 
pine-table, on which a large Bible was placed. I was never 
present at a more interesting service; and 1 know that there 
were others who felt with me. 

From Chicago, wo made an excursion into the prairies. 
Our young lawyer friend threw behind him Ihc five hundred 
dollars per day which he was making, and went with us. 1 
thought him wise ; for there is that to ho hud in the wilder- 
ness which money cannot buy. Wo drove out of the town at 
ten o'clock in the morning, too lale by two hours ; but it was 
impossible to overcome the introductions to strangers, and the 
bustle of our preparalious, any sooner. Our parly consisted 
of seven, besides the driver. Our vehicle was a wagon with 
four horses. 

We had first to cross the prairie, nine miles wide, on the 
lake edge of which Chicago slands. This prairie is not usually 
wet so early in the year; but at this time the water stood al- 
most up to the nave of the wheels: and we crossed it at a 
walking pace. I saw here, for the first lime iu the United 
Sialic, the American primrose. It grew in profusion over the 
whole prairie, as far as I could see; not so large and fine as 
in English green -houses, but graceful and pretty. I now 
found the Irulh of what 1 had read about the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing distances on a prairie. The feeling is quite be- 
wildering. A man walking near looks like a Goliath a mile 
off. 1 mistook a covered wagon without horses, at a distance 
of fifty yards, for a white house near the horizon : and so on. 
We were not sorry to reach the belt of trees, which hounded 
the swamp we had passed. At a house here, where we 
stopped to water the horses, and eat dough nuls, wo saw o 
crowd of emigrants; which showed that we had not yet 
reached the bounds of civilisation. A lillle further on we 
came to the river Aux Plainest spelled on a sign-hoard 
" Oplain." The ferry here is a monopoly, and the public 
suffers accordingly. There is only one small fiat boat for the 
service of the concourse of people now pouring into the 
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prairies. Though we happened In arrive nearly first oflbe 
crowd of lo-day, we were detained on the bank above an hour; 
and then our horses went over at two crossings, and ihe wagon 
and ourselves at the third, ll was a pretty scene, if we had 
not been in a hurry; the country wagons and learns in the 
wood hy the side of Ihe quiet clear river; and Ihe oscn swim- 
ming over, yoked, with only their patient faces visible above 
the surface. After crossing, we proceeded briskly till we 
reached a single house, where, or nowhere, we were lo dine. 
The kind hostess bestirred herself lo provide us a good dinner 
of lea, bread, hum, potatoes, and strawberries, of which a 
whole pailful, ripe and sweet, had been gathered by the 
children in Ihe grass round the bouse, within one hour. 
While dinner was preparing, we amused ourselves with look- 
ing over an excellent small collection of books, belonging to 
Miss Cynthia, Ihe daughter of the hostess. 

I never saw insulation, (not desolation,) to compare with 
the situation of a settler on a wide prairie. A single house in 
the middle of Salisbury Plain would be desolate. A single 
house on a prairie has clumps of trees near it, rich fields about 
it ; and flowers, strawberries, and running water at hand. 
But when I saw a settler's child tripping out of home-bounds, 
1 had a feeling that it would never get back again. It looked 
like putting out into Lake Michigan in a canoe. The soil 
round the dwellings is very rich. It makes no dust, it is so 
cnlirlv vegetable. It requires merely lo be once turned over 
lo produce largely ; and, at present, it appears to be inex- 
haustible. As we procct'tletl. tlir si-mory became more and 
more like what all travellers compare it lo,— a bmindless 
English park. The grass was wilder, Ihe occasional footpath 
not so trim, and ihe single trees less majestic; but no park 
ever displayed anything equal lo the grouping of the trees 
within the windings of ihe blue, brimming river Auv Plaines. 

We had met w ith so many delays that we felt doubts about 
reaching Ihe place where we had intended lo spend the. night. 
At sunset, we found ourselves slili nine miles from Joliel; (1) 
but we were told that the road was good, except a small "slew" 
or Iwo ; and there was half a moon shining behind a ihin veil 
of clouds ; so we pushed on. We scmed latterly to be travel- 
ling on a terrace overlooking a wide champaign, where a dark, 

(1) I preserve the original name, which is that or Hie lint French mii- 
lionary who visited llicso parts. The place is now commonly catted Ju- 
liet; and a seulrmenl n^r hm initially licen named Komeo : so that [ 
fear there is little hope of a restoration oflbe honourable primitive name. 
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waving line might inilicali' the winding of iho river, be- 
tween ils clump; bunks. Out- driver descended and went 
forward Iwo or three Limes, to make sure of our road; and 
at length, we rallied down a sleep descent, and Tound our- 
selves among houses. This was not our resting- place, how- 
ever. The Jolict hotel lay on the oilier side of the river. 
Wo were directed lo a foot-bridge liy which wu were to 
pass; and a ford below for the wagon. We strained our eyes 
in vain for the footbridge.; and our gentlemen peeped and 
pvyed about for some time. All was slill but Ibe rippling 
river, and everybody asleep in the houses that were scat- 
tered about. We ladies were presently summoned lo pill on 
our waler-proof shoes, and alight. A man showed himself 
who had risen from his bed lo help us in our need. The 
I'o'il-liridce lonsisled, for some way, of two planks, with ahand- 
rail on one side : but, when we were about a (bird of the 
way over, one half of the planks, and the hand-rail, had disap- 
peared. We actually had lo cross the rushing, deep river on 
a line of single planks, by dim moonlight, al past eleven 
o'clock at Dighl. The great anxiety was about Charley ; but 
between his father and the guide, he managed very well. 
This guide would accept nnlhiug but thanks. He" did not 
calculate lo take any pay. : ' Then we wailed some lime for 
the wagon lo come up from the fort. I suspected it had 
passed [lie spot where we stood, and had proceeded lo ihc 
village, where we saw a (winkling lighl, now disappearing, 
and now re-appearing. It was so, and (he driver came back 
(o look for us, and (ell us thai the light we saw was a signal 
from Ihc hotel-keeper, whom we found, standing on his door- 
step, and sheltering his candle w ith his hand. We -sat down 
and drank milk in the bar, while be went lo consult with his 
wife what was to he done with us, as every bed in Ihe house 
was occupied. We, meanwhile, agreed that the lime was 
now come for us to enjoy an adventure which we had often 
anticipated ; sleeping in a barn. We had all declared our- 
selves anxious lo sleep in a barn, if we could meet wilh one 
lhat was air-lighl, and well-supplied with buy. Such a bam 
was actually on these premises. We were prevented, how- 
ever, from all pr.n lising Ihe freak by the prompt hospiLmh 
of our hostess. Before we knew wbal she w as about, she had 
risen and dressed herself, put clean sheets on her own bed, 
and made up two others on the floor of the same room; so 
lb ill ihe ladies anil Charley were Imurinu-h ncc<imm<idaleri. 
Two sleepy personages crawled down flairs lo offer iheir beds 
to our gcnlleinen. Mr. L. and our Chicago friend, however, 
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persisted inslceping in the barn. Next morning, wc all gave 
a very gratifying report of our lodgings. When we made 
our acknowledgments lo our hostess, she said she thought that 
people who could go lo bed quietly every night ought to bo 
ready to give up to tired travellers. Whenever she travels, 
. I hope she will be treated as she treated us. She let us have 
breakfast as early as half-past five, lest he should be loo 
hungry before wc could dine. 

The great object of our expedition: Mount Juliet, was two 
miles distant from this place. We had to visit it, and perform 
the journey back to Chicago, forty miles, before night. The 
mount is only sixty feet high; yet it commands a view which 
I shall not attempt to describe, either in its vastness, or its soft 
beauty. The very spirit of tranquillity resides in this paradise 
scene. The next painter who would worthily illustrate 
Milton's Morning Hymn, should come and paint what he sees 
from Mount Jolict, on a dowy summer's morning, when a 
few light clouds are gently sailing in Ihe sky, and their shadows 
traversing the prairie. 1 thought I had never seen green 
levels till now; and only among mountains had I before known 
the beauty of wandering showers. Mount Jolict has Ihe ap- 
pearance of being an artificial mound, itssides are so uniformly 
Bleep, and its form so regular. Its declivity was bristling 
with flowers; among which were conspicuous Ihe scarlet lily, 
the while convolvulus, and a tall, red flower of the senbia 
form. Wc disturbed a night-hawk, sitting on her eggs, mi ilm 
ground. She wheeled round and round over our heads, and, 
i hope, returned to her eggs before they wore cold. 

Not far from the mount was a log-house, where the rest 
of the parly went in to dry their feel, after having stood long 
in the wel grass. 1 remained outside, watching ihe light 
showers, shifting in the partial sunlight from clump to level, 
and from reach to reach of the brimming mid winding river. 
The nine miles of prairie, which wc had traversed in dim 
moonlight last night, were now exquisitely beautiful, as the 
sun shone fitfully upon lb em. 

We saw a prairie wolf, very like a yellow dog, trotting 
across our path, this afternoon. Our hostess of the preceding 
day, cxpecling us, had an excellent dinner ready for us. We 
were detained a shorter time at the ferry, and reached the 
belt of trees at Ihe edge of Nine-mile Prairie, before sunset. 
Here, in common prudence, we ought to have slopped till the 
next day, even if no other accommodation could be afforded 
us than a roof over our heads. Wc deserved an ague for 
crossing the swamp after dark, in an open wagon, at a foot 
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pace. Nobody was aware of lliis in lime, and we set forward ; 
the feel of our wearied horses plashing in waler al every 
step of ilia nine miles. There was no road; and we had lo 
Irusl lo Ihc instinct of driver and horses to keep us in the 
right direction. ) rather think the driver attempted to amuse, 
himself by exciting our fears, lie hinted more than odco al 
the difficulty of finding the way ; al the improbability that wo 
should reach Chicago before midnight; and at the danger of 
our wandering about thcmarshall night, aiidfindingoursclves 
at tbo opposite edge of the prairie in the morning. Charley 
was bruised and lire.d. All the rest were hungry and rold. It 
was very dreary. The driver bade us look to our right hand. 
A black bear was trotting alongside of us, al n little dislauee. 
After keeping up his trot for some lime, he turned off from 
our track. The sight of him mado up for all,— even if ague 
should follow, which 1 verily believed it would. But wc 
escaped all illness. It is remarkable that 1 never saw ague but 
once. The single ease that I met wilb was in autumn, at the 
Falls of Niagara. 

I had promised Dr. F. along slory about English polities, 
when a convenient opportunity should occur. 1 thought the 
present un admirable one; for uobody seemed lo have any 
thing to say, and it was highly desirablelhalsomclhing should 
be said. I made my story long enough to hegoilefour miles ; 
by which time, some were luo tired, and others loo much 
disheartened, for more conversation. Something white was 
"■■■ii after visible. Our drivrr gave nut that it was a bouse, 
half a mile from Chicago. Hut no : it w.-.g ao cmigrjnt 
encampment, on a morsel of raised, dry ground; and again «o 
were uncertain whether ne were in the ri^ht road. 1'ro- 
sently, however, the Chicago beucoo w;is visible, shining a 
welcome lo us through ibo dim, misty air. The horses 
seemed to sec it. for they quickened their pace ; and before 
half-past ten we were on the hridge. 

The family, at my temporary home, were gone up to their 
chambers ; but the wood-fire was soon replenished, tea made , 
and the conversation flowing lively. My companions were 
received as readjly al their several resting-places. When wc 
next met, we bund ourselves all disposed to place warm 
hospitality very high on the list of virtues. 

While wc were al Detroit, we were most strongly urged lo 
retnrn thither hy the Lakes, instead of by either of the Mi- 
chigan roads. From place lo place, in my previous travelling, 
1 had been told of the charms of the Lakes, and especially of 
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Ihc Island of Mackinaw. Every officer's lady who has been 
in garrison there, is eloquent upon Ihe delights of Mackinaw. 
As our whole parly, however, could not spare lime lo make 
so wide aeircuil, we hail not intended lo indulge ourselves wilh 
a further variation in our (ravels than lo take tbc upper road 
back lo Detroit; having left it by the lower. On Sunday, 
June 27lh, news arrived at Chicago that this upper road bad 
been rendered impassable by the rains. A sailing vessel, Ihe 
only one on the Lakes, and now on her first trip, was to leave 
Chicago for Detroit and Bulfalo, the next day. The case was 
clear: the parly must divide. Those who were obliged to 
hasten borne must return by the road we came ; the rest must 
proceed by water. On Charley's account, the change of plan 
was desirable; as the heats were beginning lo be so oppres- 
sive as to render travelling in open wagons unsafe for a child. 
It was painful lo break up our parly at Ihe extreme point of our 
journey; but it was clearly right. So Dir. and Mrs. L. took their 
chance by land, and the rest of us went on board the Milwau- 
kee, at two o'clock on the afternoon of the 28lh. 

Mrs. F. and I were the only ladies on board; and there 
was no stewardess. The steward was obliging, and the ladies' 
cabin was clean and capacious; and we look possession of it 
wilh a feeling of comfort. Our pleasant impressions, how- 
ever, were not of loug duration. The vessel was crowded 
with persons who had come to the land sales at Chicago, and 
were taking their passage back to Milwaukee ; a settlement on 
the western shore of the lake, about eighty miles from Chi- 
cago. Till we should reach Milwaukee, we could have the 
ladies' cabin only during a part of Ihe day. 1 say a part of 
the day, because some of tbc gentry did not leave our cabin 
till near nine in tbc morning ; and others chose lo come down 
and go lo bed, as early as seven in the evening, without 
troubling themselves lo give us five minutes' notice, or lo wait 
till we could put up our needles, or wipe our pens. This 
ship was the only place in America where I saw a prevalence 
of bad manners. It was the place of all others lo select for 
the study of such ; and no reasonable person would look for 
anything better among land-speculators, and settlers in re- 
gions so new as lo be almost without womfin. None of us 
bad ever before seen, in America, a disregarurof women. The 
swearing was incessant; and the spitting such as lo amaze 
my American companions as much as myself. 

Supper was announced presently after we had sailed ; and 
when we came lo the lable, it was full, and no one offered to 
stir, lo make room for us. The captain, who was very care- 
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ful of our comfort, arranged that wo should be bolter served 
henceforth ; and no difficulty afterwards occurred. At dinner 
the next day. we had a specimen of how .such parsonages as 
we had on hoard are managed i>n an emergency. The captain 
gave notice, from the head of the lahk', lhat he did not choose 
our party lohe intruded on in the cabin; and thai anyone who 
did not behave with civility nl table should he turned out. lie 
spoke with derision and "inid-hiiiutiur ; and ihe elfecl was re- 
markable. Everything on the table was handed to us; and 
no more of the gentry came down into nur cahio to smoke, 
or throw themselves on the cushions to sleep, while wc sal 
al work. 

Our fare was what might be expected on Lake Michigan. 
Salt beef and pork, and sea-biscuit; lea without milk, bread, 
and potatoes. Charley throve upim potatoes and bread ; and 
wc all had the best results of food — health and strength. 

A little schooner which left Chicago al the same lime with 
ourselves, aod reached Milwaukee first, was a prelty object. 
On lUe 29tb, we were only twenty-live miles from the settle- 
ment ; hut the wind was so unfavourable that it was doubtful 
whether we should reach it lhat day. Some of the passengers 
amused themselves by gaining, down in the hold : others by 
parodying a melhodist sermon, and singing a mock hvmn. Wc 
did not get rid of them till noon on the 30lh, when we bad the 
pleasure of seeing our ship disgorge twenty-five into one boal 
and two into another. The atmosphere was so transparent as 
lo make the whole seem' appear as ii viewed through an opera- 
glass; the still, green waters, the dark boats with their busy 
oars, the moving passengers, and the struggles of one to re- 
cover his hat, which had fallen overboard. We were yet five 
milcsfrom Milwaukee; but we could see the bright, wooded 
coast, with a few while dots of houses. 

While Dr. F. went on shore, to see what was to be seen, 
we bad the cabin cleaned out, and took, once more, complete 
possession of it, for both day and night. As soon as this was 
dODe, seven young women came down the rouipanion-wny, 
sealed themselves round the cabin, and began lo question us. 
They were the tolalfemale population of Milwaukee; which 
settlement now contains four hundred souls. We wcrc^lad 
to sec these Indies; for il was natural enough that the seven 
women should wish to behold two more, when such a chance 
offered. A gentleman of the place, who came on board 
this afternoon, told me that a printing-press had arrived a few 
hours before; and lhat a newspaper would speedily appear, 
lie was kind enough to forward the first number lo mc a few 
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weeks afterwards ; and i was amused to see how pathetic an 
appeal to theladies of more thickly-set I led dislriclsil contained, 
imploring them to cast a favourable eye un Milwaukee, and 
ils hundreds of bachelors. Mil waukce had been settled since 
the preceding November. 11 had good stores; (to judge by 
the nature and quantity of goods scut ashore from our ship ;) 
it had a printing-press and newspaper, before the seniors had 
had lime to get wives. I heard these new settlements some- 
times called "patriarchal:" but what would the patriarchs 
have said losuch an order of affairs? 

|)r. F. returned from the town, with apple-pies, cheese, 
and ale, wherewith lo vary our ship diet. With him arrived 
such a number of towns-people, that the steward wanted lo 
turn us out of our cabin once more : but wo were sturdy, ap- 
pealed to the captain, and were confirmed in possession. 
From this time, began the delights of our voyage. The moon, 
wilh her long train of glory, was magni fie lent to-night ; the 
vast body of waters on which she shone being as calm as if 
the winds were dead. 

. The navigation of those lakes is, at present, a mystery. 
They have not yet been properly surveyed. Our captain 
had gone to and fro on Lake Huron, but had never before 
been on Lake Michigan; and this was rather an anxious 
voyage to him. We had got aground on ihe sand bar before 
Milwaukee harbour ; and on the 1st of July, all hands were 
busy in unshipping Iho cargo, to lighten the vessel, instead of 
carrying her up to the town. An elegant litllu schooner was 
riding at anchor near us; and we were well amused in ad- 
miring her, andiu watching Ihe bustle on deck, till some New- 
F.nglaud youlbs, and our Milwaukee acquaintance, brought 
us, from the shore, two newspapers, some pebbles, flowers, 
and a pitcher of fine strawberries. 

As soou as we were off the bar, the vessel hove round, aud 
we cast anchor in deeper water. Charley was called to see 
the sailors work the windlass, and to have a rido thereon. 
The sailors were very kind to the boy. ihey dressed up llieir 
dog for him in sheep-skins and a man's hat ; a sight to make 
older people than Charley laugh. They took him down into 
the forecastle to show him prints thai were pasted up there. 
They asked him to drink rum and water wilh them ; to which 
Charley answered that ho shouldbe happy lo drink water wilh 
them, bulhad ralhor not have any rum. While we were watch- 
ing ibe red sunset over Ihe leaden waters, betokening acliunge 
of weather, the steamer " New York" came ploughing Ihe hay, 
three weeks after her time; such is the uncertainty in Iho na- 
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vigalioD of these stormy lakes. She got aground on Ihc sand- 
bank, as wc liod done ; and boats were going from her lo [ho 
shore and hack, as long as we could see. 

The next day there was rain and some wind. Tho captain 
and steward went off lo make filial purchases: but the fresh 
meat which bail been bespoken for us bad been bought up by 
somebody else ; and no milk was lo be had; only two cows 
being visible in all the place. Ale was the only luxury wo 
could obtain. When the captain relumed, he brought with 
him a stout gentleman, one of the proprietors of the vessel, 
who must have a berth in our cabin as far as Mackinaw ; those 
elsewhere being toosnvill for him. Under the circumstances, 
we had no right to complain; so we helped tho steward lo 
partition off a portion of Ihecabinwilh a counterpane, fastened 
with four forks. This gentleman. Mr. D., was engaged in tbo 
fur trade at Mackinaw, and bad a firm there, to which he kindly 
inviledus. 

On Sunday, the 3rd, there was much speculation as to 
whether we should be at Mackinaw in lime to witness the ce- 
lebration of the great day. All desired it; hut f was afraid 
of missing the Manitoo Isles in the dark. There was much 
fog; the wind was nearly fair; the qucslioo was whether it 
would last. Towards evening, Ihc fog thickened, and tho 
wind freshened. The mate would not believe wo were in the 
middle of the lake, as every one else supposed, lie said the 
fog was too warm not to come, from near land. Charley 
c.niL'hl something of the spirit of uncertainty, anil.came to mo 
in high, joyous cm ilement, lo drag me to llie side of the ship, 
thai 1 might see how fast we cut through the waves, and how 
steadily we leaned over the water, till Charley almost lining hi 
be could touch it. lie burst out ahoul the kind of a feeliiii;" 
that it was " not lo see a bit of land," and not to know where 
we were ; and lo think " if we should upset !" and that we 
never did upset:— it was "a good and a had feeling at 
onre;" and he should never he able lo tell people, at home 
what it was like. The boy bad no fear : be wan mused, as 
the bravo man loves to he. Just as the dim light of the 
sunset was fading from the fog, it opened, and disclos- 
ed to us, just at hand, the high, sandy shore of Michigan. 
II was well that ihishapppned before dark. The captain has- 
tened up to the mast-head, and reported that we were ofT 
Cape Sable, forty miles from the Manilou Isles. 

Three bats and several butterflies were seen to-day, clinging 
to the mainsail, — blown over from Iho shore. The sailors set 
their dog at a bat, of which il was evidently afraid. A flock 
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of pretty pigeons flew round and over the ship; of which sis 
were shot. Four fell into the water ; and the other two were 
reserved for the male's breakfast; ho being an invalid. 

We were up before five, oo the morning of the 4th of July, 
to see the Mauitou Islet, which were then just coming in 
sight. They, are Ihe Sacred Isles of Ihe Indians, lo whom 
they belong. Manilou is ihe name of their Great Spirit, and 
of everything sacred. It is said that they believe these islands 
to be the resort of the spirits of the departed. They are two: 
sandy and precipitous at the south end; and clothed with 
wood, from the crest of the cliffs lo the north extremity, 
■which slopes down gradually to the water. Il was a cool, 
sunny morning, and these dark islands lay still, and ap- 
parently deserted, on the bright green waters. Far behind, to 
the south, were two glittering white sails, on Ihe horizon. 
They remained in sight all day, and lessened the feeling of 
loneliness which the navigators of these vast lakes cannot but 
have, while careering among the solemn islands and shores. 
On our right lay the Michigan shore, high and sandy, with 
the dark eminence, called the Sleeping Hear, conspicuous on 
the ridge. No land speculators have set foot here yet. A 
few Indian dwellings, with evergreen woods and sandy cliffs, 
are all. Just here, Mr. D. pointed out lo us a schooner of his 
which was wrecked, in a snow storm, the preceding Novem- 
ber. She looked pretty and forlorn, lying on her side in that 
desolate place, seeming a mere plaything thrown in among 
the cliffs. " Ah !" said her owner, with a sigh, " she was a 
lovely creature, and as stiff as a church. Two lives were 
tost. Two young Germans, slout lads, could not comprehend 
the orders given them to put on all their clothing, and keep 
themselves warm. They only half-dressed themselves: "the 
cold look them," and they died. The rest tried to make fire 
by friction of wood; but got ooly smoke. Some one found 
traces of a dog in the snow. These were followed for ibree 
miles, and ended at an Indian lodge, where the sailors were 
warmed, aod kindly treated. , ■•_ 'Jjuto, 

During the bright morning of this day we passed the Fox 
and Beaver Islands. The captain was in line spirits, though 
there was bo longer any pro speet of reaching Mackinaw in 
lime for the festivities of the day. This island is chiefly 
known as a principal station of the great norlh-weslern fur 
trade. Others know it as the seal of an Indian mission. 
Others, again, as a frontier garrison. It is known to me as 
the wildest and tendcrest little piece of beauty that 1 have 
yet seen on God's earth. Il is a small island, nine miles iu 
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circumference, being in the strait between I ho Lakes Michi- 
gan anil Huron, and between the coasts of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Towards evening the Wisconsin coast came into view, the 
strait suddenly narrowed, and we were about to bid farewell 
to the great Lake whose total length we had traversed, after 
sweeping round its southern extremity. The ugly light-ship, 
which looked heavy enough, came into view about six o'clock; 
the first token of our approach to Mackinaw. The office of 
the light-ship is to low vessels in the dark through the strait. 
We were too early for this ; but perhaps it performed that 
office for the two schooners whose white specks of sails had 
been on ouv southern horizon all day. Next we saw a white 
speck before us; it was the barracks of Mackinaw, stretching 
along the side of its green hills, and clearly visible before the 
town came into view. 

The island looked enchanting as we approached, as [ think 
it always must, though we had (he advantage of seeing it first 
steeped in the most golden sunshine that ever hallowed lake 
or shore. The colours were up on all the little vessels in the 
harbour. The natiooai flag streamed from the garrison. The 
soldiers thronged the walls of the barracks; half-breed boys 
were paddling about in their little canoes, in the transparent 
waters; the half-French, half-Indian population of the place 
were all abroad in their best. An Indian lodge was on the 
shore, and a picturesque dark group stood beside it. The cows 
were coming down the sleep green slopes to the milking. 
Nothing could be more bright and joyous. 

The houses of the old French village are shabby-looking, 
dusky, and roofed with bark. There are some neat yellow 
houses, with red shutters, which have a foreign air, with their 
porches and flights of steps. The better houses stand on the 
first of the three terraces which are distinctly marked. Behind 
them are swelling green knolls; before them gardens sloping 
down to the narrow slip of white beach, so that the grass' 
seems to grow almost into the clear rippling waves. The 
gardens were rich with mountain ash, roses, stocks, currant 
hushes, springing corn, and a great variety of kitchen veget- 
ables. There were two small piers with little barks along- 
side, and piles of wood for the steam-boats. Some way to 
the right stood the quadrangle of missionary buildings, and 
the while mission church. Still further to the right was a 
shrubby precipice down to the lake; and beyond, the blue 
waters. While we were gazing at all this, a pretty schooner 
sailed into the harbour after us, in fine style, sweeping round 
vol. i. 18 
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our bows go suddenly as nearly to swamp a lillle fleet or 
canoes, each with it* pair of half-breed bovs. 

We had been alarmed by a declaration from the captain 
that be should stay only three hours at llie island. He seemed * 
In hare no intention ol taking us ashore this evening. The 
dreadful idea occurred to us thai we might he carried away 
from Ibis paradise, wilboul having set foot in it. We looked 
at each other in dismny. Mr. D. stood our friend. He had 
some furs on board which were to be landed, lie said ibis 
should not be done till the morning; and he would take care 
that his people did it with the utmost possible slowness. He 
thought bo could gain us an additional hour in this way. 
Meantime, thunder- clouds were coming up rapidly from the 
West, and the sun was near its setting. After much consulta- 
tion, and an assurance having been obtained from the captain 
that wc might command the boat at any hour in the morning, 
we decided that Dr. F. and Charley should go ashore, and 
deliver our letters, aod accept any arrangmeuls that might be 
offered for our seeing the best of "the scenery in the morning. 

Scarcely any one was left in the ship hut Mrs. F. and my- 
self. We sat on deck, and gazed as if Ibis were to be the last 
use we were ever to have of our eyes. There was growling 
thunder now, and the church' bell, and Charley's clear voice 
from afar : the waters were so still. The Indians lighted a 
fire before their lodge; and we saw their shining red forms as 
Ihcy bent over the blaze. Wc watched Dr. F. and Charley 
mounting to the garrison : we saw Ihem descend again with 
the commanding officer, and go to the house of the Indian 
agent. Then we traced them along the shore, and into the 
Indian lodge ; then to the church; then the parting with the 
commandant on the shore, and lastly, the passage of the 
dark boat to our ship's side. They brought news that the 
commandant and his family would be on the watch for us 
before five in the morning, and be our guides to as much of 
the island as the captain would allow- us time to see. 

Some pretty purchases of Indian manufactures were 
brought on board this evening ; light malting of various co- 
lours, and small baskets of birch-bark, embroidered with por- 
cupine-quills, and filled with maple sugar. 

The next morning all was bright. At live o'clock we de- 
scended the ship's side, and from the boat could see the com- 
mandant and his dog hastening down from the garrison to 
the landing-place. We relumed with him up tho hill, 
through the barrack-yard ; and were joined by three mem- 
ber* of his family on tho velvet green slope behind the gar- 
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fisnn. No words can give an idea nflhe charms of this morn- 
ing walk. We wound about in a vast shrubbery, with ripe 
strawberries underfoot, will) flowers ail around, and scattered 
knolls and opening vistas tempting curiosity in every direc- 
tion. " Now run up," said the commandant, as Wc arrived at 
the fool of one of these knolls. 1 did so, and was almost 
struck backwards by whal 1 saw. Below me was the Natural 
Tiriilgc of Mackinaw, of which I bad beard frequent mention. 
It is a limestone arch, about one hundred and fifty feet high 
iri the centre, with a span of fifty feet; one pillar resting on a 
rocky projection in the lake, the other on the bill. We 
viewed it from above, so that the horizon line of the lake feel 
behind the bridge, and the blue expanse of waters filled the 
entire arch. Birch and ash grew around [he bases of the 
pillars, and shrubbery tufted the sides and dangled from the 
bridge. The soft rich hues in which the whole was dressed 
seemed borrowed from the autumn sky. 

But even this scene was nothing to one wo saw from the Tori, 
on the crown of the island; old Fort Holmes, called Fort 
George when in the possession of the British. 1 can compare 
it to nothing hut to what Noah might have seen, the first 
bright morning after the deluge. Such a cluster of lilt lc pa#' 
radices rising out of such a congregating of waters, 1 can 
hardly fancy to have been seen elsewhere. Tho capacity of 
the human eye seems here suddenly enlarged, as if it could 
sec to the verge of the Watery creation. Blue, level waters 
appear to expand for thousands of miles in every direction; 
wholly Unlike any aspect of the sea. Cloud shadows, and 
specks of white vessels, at rare intervals, alone diversify it. 
Bowery islands rise out of it; bowery promontories 6lrctcb 
down into it; while at one's feel lies the melting beauty 
which one almost fears will vanish in its softness before 
one's eyes; the beauty of the shadowy dells and sunny 
mounds, with bruwsing cattle, and springing fruit and 
flowers. Thus, and no otherwise, would I fain think did 
the world emerge from the flood. I was never before so 
unwilling to have objects named. The essential unity of 
the scene seemed to be marred by any distinction of its 
parts. But this feeling, to me new, did not alter the stale of 
the case ; that it was Lake Huron that we saw stretching to the 
eastward; Lake Michigan opening In the west; the island of 
Bois Blanc, green to the brink in front; and Round Island and 
others interspersed. 1 stood now at the confluence of those 
great northern lakes, the very names of which awed my 
childhood; culling up, as they did, images of the fearful red 
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man of the deep pine-forest, and (he music of the moaning 
winds, imprisoned beneath Ihe ice of winter. How different 
from llie scene, as actually beheld, dressed in verdure, flow- 
ers, and the sunshine of a summer's morning ! 

Il was breakfast-lime when we descended to the barracks; 
and we despatched a messenger to the captain lo know whe- 
ther we might breakfast with the commandant. We sat in 
the piazza, and overlooked (he village, the harbour, (he 
straits, and (he white beach, where there were now four 
Indian lodges. The island is so healthy (hat, according to 
the commandant, people who want to die must go somewhero 
else. I saw only three tombstones in (he cemetery. The com- 
mandant has lost but one man since he has been stationed at 
Mackinaw; aud that was by drowning. I asked about the 
climate ; the answer was, 11 We have nine months winter, 
and three months cold weather." 

It would have heen a pity lo have missed (be breakfast at 
the garrison, which afforded a strong contrast with any we 
had seen for a week. We concealed, as well as wc could, 
our glee al the appearance of the rich cream, Ihe new bread 
and butter, fresh lake trout, and pile of snow-white eggs. 
* There is reason to think that the mission is ihe least satis- 
factory part of the establishment on this island. A great la- 
titude of imagination or re pre sen tali on is usually admitted on 
the subjects of missions to the heathen. The reporters of this 
one appear (o be peculiarly imaginative. I fear (hat ihe com- 
mon process has here been gone through of attempting to 
take from Ihe savage (be venerable and the true which he 
possessed, and to force upon him something else which is la 
bim neither venerable nor true. 

The Indians have been proved, by the success of (he French 
among them, to be capable of civilisation. Near Little Tra- 
verse, in the norlh-wcsl part of Michigan, within easy reach 
of Mackinaw, there is an Indian village, full or orderly and 
industrious inhabilanls, employed chiefly in agriculture- The 
English and Americans have never succeeded with (be abori- 
gines so well as the French ; and it may be doubted whether 
the clergy have been a much greater blessing to thein than 
the traders. 

11 was with great regret lhat we parted wi(h the comman- 
dant and his large young family, aiul stepped into the hoal to 
return lo the ship. The captain looked a Mule grave upon 
the delay which all his passengers had helped to achieve. We 
sailed about nine. We were in great delight al having seen 
Mackinaw, at having the possession of its singular imagery for 
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life : bul tikis delight was at present dashed with the sorrow 
of leaving it. 1 could not have believed how deeply it is pos- 
sible la regret a place, a ft it so brief an acquaintance with it. 
We watched the island as wo rapidly receded, (rung to calch 
Ibe aspect of it whirh had given it it's name— the Great Turtle. 
ll&Oaguist vanished: then its green terraces and slopes, its 
wbile barracks, and dark promontories faded, lill the whole 
disappeared behind a headland aud lighthouse of the Michi- 
gan shore. 

l-ake Huron was squally as usual. Little remarkable hap- 
pened wbile we traversed U. We enjoyed Ibe lake trout. 
Wc occasionally saw the faint outline of .the Manilouline 
Islands and Canada. We saw a sunset which looked very 
like the general conflagration having begun : the whole wes- 
tern sky and water being as if of red flame and raulien lead. 
This was succeeded by paler fires. A yellow planet sank into 
the heaving waters to the south; and the northern lights 
opened like a silver wheat-sheaf, and spread themselves half 
over tho iky. Il is [usury to sail on Lake Huron, and watch 
the northern lights. 

On the 7lh we were only twenty miles from the river St. 
Clair: bul the wind was "right ahead," aud we did not reach 
the mouth of the river lill the evening of the 8lb. The ap- 
proach and entrance kept us all in a stale of high excitement, 
from the captain down to Charlov. On the afternoon of the 
8tb, Fort Gratiot and Ibe narrow month of the St. Clair, bc- 



A squall came, and broke one of our chains, and onr rival 
beat us. In the midst of the struggle, we could not but ob- 
serve that (he sky was black as nighl lo windward; and that 
Ibe captain cast momentary glances thither, as if calculating 
bow soon he must make all tight for the storm. The British 
vessel was seen lo have come loan anchor. Our sails were 
all taken in, our anchor dropped, and a grim silence prevailed. 
The waters were flat as ice about Ibe ship. The nest mo- 
ment, the sky-organ began to blow in our rigging. Fort 
Gratiot was blotted out; then the woods; the n the other 
ship; then came the orderly march of IhcAft over the 
myrtle -green waters; Ibcn the storm xcized ns. Wc could 
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scarcely see each other's faces, except for ihe lightning; the 
ship groaned, and dragged her anchor, so that a second was 
dropped. 

In Iwcnly minnles, Ihe sun gilded Ihe fort, the woods, and 
the green, prairie-like, Canada shore. On the verge of this 
prairie, under the shelter of the forest, an immense herd of 
wild horses were seen scampering, and whisking their long 
tails., A cloud of pigeons, in countless thousands, was shadow 
ing alternately the forests, the lake, and Ihe prairie; and an 
extensive encampment of wild Indians was revealed on the 
Mirlii^in shore. I| was a dark curtain lifted up on a scene of 
wild and singular beauly. 

Then we went lo the anxious work of tacking again. Wo 
seemed to be running aground on either shore, as we ap- 
proached each. Our motions were watched by several gazers. 
On the Canada side, there were men un Ibe sands, and in a 
canoe, wilh a sail which looked twice as big as the bark. The 
keepers of the Gratiot light-house looked ffut from the lan- 
tern- A parly of squaws, in Ihe Indian encampment, sealed 
on iho sands, stopped iheir work of cleaning tish, lo sec how we 
got through the rapids. A majestic personage, his arms folded 
in his blanket, stood on an eminence in the midst of Ihe camp; 
and liehind him, on the brow of the hill, wen: groups of un- 
clothed hoys and men, looking so deniou-like, as even in that 
scene to remind mc of the great staircase in the ballet of I'ausl. 
Our ship twisted round and round in the eddies, as lielpU\«-] y 
as a log, and stuck, at last, with her stern within, a stone's 
throw of the Indians. Piothing more could be done lhat night. 
We dropped anchor, and hoped the sailors would have good 
repose alter two days of lacking lo achieve a progress of 
twenty miles. Two or three of them went ashore, lo try lo 
get milk. While Ihey were gone, a party of settlers stood on 
Ihe high hank, lo gaze al us; and we were sorry lo see Ihem, 
even down Lo the little children, whisking houghs wilhuul 
ceasing. This was a threat of mosquitoes which was not lo be 
mistaken. When the sailors returned, ihey said we were 
sure lo have a good walch kept, for the mosquitoes would 
lei no one sleep. We tried to shut up our cabin from ihem; 
but ihey were already ihcre; and 1, for one, was answerable 
for mauy murders before I closed my eyes, hi the twilight, 
1 observed something stirring on the high bank ; and on look- 
ing closely, saw a party of Indians, stepping along, in single 
file, under the shadow of the wood. Their simplest acts are 
characlerisMfeand, in iheir wild slate, I never saw ihem 
without thinking of ghosts or demons. 
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In the morning, 1 found we were floating down Ihe current, 
Stern foremost, frequently swinging round in the eddies, so as 

lo touch the one store or the other. There seemed to be no 
into niii-^ino oT settlers' In msfs ; nil nt regolnr distances along 
the bauk. The reason of this appearance is a good old French 
arrangement, by w hich the land is divided inln long, narrow 
strips, that each lot may have a water frontage.- We were 
evidently returning lo a well-settled country. The more com- 
forlalde houses on the Can;ida Hide were surrounded by spa- 
cious and lb ri s ing fields : the [ rer by dreary rmlosuL'es of 

swamp. Wo saw a good garden, with a white paling. Cows 
were being milked. Guv-bells, and the merry voices of sing- 
ing children, were heard from under the clumps; and piles of 
wood for the steam-boats, and large slocks of shingles for 
roofing were laid up on eilher hand. The Gratiot steamer 
polled away under ihe Michigan bank. Cannes shot across 
in a streak of light: and .1 schooner came down Ihu clear 
river, as if on the wing between the sky and ihe water. I 
walched two horsemen on the shore, for many miles, tracing 
the bay pony and the while horse through the woody screen, 
and over the brooks, and along the rickety bridges. 1 could 
SCe ihut ihey were constantly chatting, and that Ihey slopped 
In exchange, salutations with every one they met or overlook. 
These, lo he sure, were few enough. I was quile sorry when 
the twilight drew on. and hid them from me. I saw a little 
hoy on a log, with a paddle, pushing himself off from a bank 
of wild roses, and making his way in Iho sunshine up the 
river. It looked very pretty, and very unsafe: but 1 dare 
say be knew best. The captain arid male were both ill to-day. 
The boat was sent ashore for what could he had. The mon 
made haste, ami rowed bravely ; hilt we were carried down four 
miles before we could "heave In,'' for lhem to overtake us. 
They brought brandy for the captain : and for us, bulter just 
out of the churn. The mosquitoes again drove us from the 
deck, soon after dark. 

The next morning, the 101b, the deck was in great confu- 
sion. The captain was worse: the male was loo ill lo com- 
mand; and the second male seemed lo be more efficient in 
swearing, and gelling the men to swear, than at any thing else. 
After breakfast, there was a search made after a pilferer, who 
had abstracted certain small articles from our cabin; among 
which was Charley's maple-sugar haskel, which had been seen 
in Ihe wheel-house, with a tea-spoon in it. This seemed lo 
point out one of the juniors in the forecastle as the offender: 
the steward, however, offered to clear himself by taking an 
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oath, "on a bible as big as the ship," lhat he knew nothing 
of lite mailer. As we did mil happen to have such a bible on 
bund, we could not awil ourselves of his offer. A comb and 
tooth-hush, which had been missing, were found, restored 
to their proper places: hut Charley's pretty basket was seen 
no more. 

It was a comforllcss day. We seemed within easy rcacb of 
Dotroii ; but the. little wind we had was dead ahead ; the sun 
was hot j the mosquitoes abounded; the captain was down- 
cast, and the passengers cross. There was some amusement, 
however. Dr. l ! . went ashore, and Drought us milt, of which 
we each had a draught before it turned sour. He saw on 
shore a sight which is hut ton common. An hotel-keeper let 
an Indian gel drunk ; and then made a quarrel between him 
and another, for selfish purposes. The whites seem to have 
neither honour nor mercy towards Hie red men. 

A canoe full of Indians, — two men and four children, — 
came alongside, this afternoon, to offer to traffic. They had 
no clothing hut a coarse shirt cadi. The smallest child had 
enormous ear-ornaments of blue and white heads. They were 
Himi lv [lacked in their canoe, which rocked with every mo- 
lion. They sold two large baskets for a quarter dollar and 
two loaves of bread. Their faces were intelligent, and far 
from solemn. The children look merry, as children should. 
I saw others fishing afar off, till lung after dark. A dusky 
figure stood, in a splendid altitude, at the bow of a canoe, and 
now paddled with one end of bis long lance, now struck at a 
fish with the other. He speared his prey directly through 
the middle ; and succeeded but seldom. At dark, a pine torch 
was held ever the water; and by its blaze, I could still sec 
something ofhis operations. 

The groaning of our ship's timbers told us, before we rose, 
lhat we were in rapid motion. The wind was fair; and we 
were likely to leach Detroit, forty miles, to dinner. Lake 
St. Clair, with its placid waters and low shores, presents no- 
thing to look at. The caplain was very ill, anil unable to 
leave his berlh. No one on board knew the channel of the 
Detroit river but himself; and from the time we entered it, 
the lead was kept going. When we were wilbin four miles 
of Detroit, hungry, hot, tired of tile disordered ship, and 
thinking of friends, breezes, and a good dinner at the city, we 
went aground, — grinding, grinding, till the ship trembled in 
every timber. The water was so shallow that one might 
have touched the gravel on either side with a walking-Stick. 
There was no hopu of our being got off speedily. The cook 
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applied himself to chopping wood, in order lo lighting afire, 
in order lo hating some hread, in order lo give us something 
lo eat; for not 3 scrap of meal, or an ounce of biscuit, was 
left on board, 

It occurred to me that our parlj might reach the city, either 
bj paying high for one of the ship's boats, or by gelling Ihc 
mate to hail one of the schooners that were in the river. The 
boals could not be spared. The mate hoisted a signal for a 
schooner; and one came alongside, very folly laden with 
shingles. Fifteen of us, passengers, with our luggage, were 
piled ou Ihc top of Ihe cargo, and sailed gently up to ihe city. 
The captain was loo ill, and Ihe mate loo full of voxatbn, to 
bid us farewell; and thus we left our poor ship. We were 
glad, however, lo pass her in the river, Ihe next day, and to 
find lhat she had been got©" Ihe shoal before night. 

As we drew near, Charley, in all good faith, hung out his 
little handkerchief lo show the people of Detroit that we were 
come hack. They did not seem to know us, however. 
"What!" cried some men ou a raft, lo the master of our 
schooner, " have you been robbing a steam-boat?" "No," 
replied Ihe master, gravely ; " it is a boat lhat has gone to the 
bottom in Ihc lakes." We expected lhat some stupendous 
alarm would arise out of this. When we reached New York, 
a forlnigbt after, we found thai our friends there had been 
made uneasy by the news lhat a steam-boat had sunk on the 
Lakes, and that eight hundred passengers were drowned. Ca- 
tastrophes. grow as fast as other things in America. 

Though our friends did not happen to see Charley's pocket- 
handkerchief from the river, they were soon about us, con- 
gratulating us on huving made ihc circuit of Ihc Lakes. It 
was indeed mailer of congratulation. 

I have now given sketches of some of the most remarkable 
parts of the country, hoping that a pretty distinct idea might 
thus be afforded of their primary resources, and of the modes 
of life of their inhabitants. 1 have said nothing of Ihe towns, 
in this connexion : town-life in America having nothing very 
peculiar about il, viewed in the way of general survey. The 
several departments of induslry will now be particularly con- 
sidered. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AGE1CULTURE. 

" Plus un peuple Bombreoi se rapproche, mains le gotm rnemanl peul 
usurper sur le souTeram. L'aunlage d'uu gouverncnienl ijrsniiique est 
done en ccci, d'agir a gtandes dislances. A 1'aide des points d'appui qu'il 
sedonne, sa foreo augroenle au loin, eoiumc rcllo des leviers. Cello du 
peuple, au eontrairc, n'agit qnc concentre : elle s'evapnrc ct se peril 
an attendant, raiumo I'effel dc la noudre sparse a terre, ct qui ne prend 
feu que grain k grain. Les pajs les luoins peoples aont ainsl les plus pro- 
pter i la Ijranaie. Lei bales feroces ne regnent que dam les deserts. 

£ Rouijmu. 

The pride and delight af Americans is in their quantity of 
land. 1 do not remember (nettling with one lo whom it bad 
occurred (hat Ihoy had loo much. Among Iho many com- 
plaints of Ihc minority, this was never one. 1 saw a gentle- 
man strike his list on the table in an agony at the country 
being to " confoundedly prosperous :" 1 heard lamentations 
over the spirit of speculation ; the migration of young men to 
the back country ; the fluctuating stale of society from the in- 
cessant movement westwards; the immigration of labourers 
from Europe; and the ignorance of the sparse population. All 
ihese grievances I heard perpetually complained of; but in 
the same breath 1 was told in triumph oi the rapid sales of 
land ; of the glorious additions which had been made by the 
acquisition of Louisiana and Florida, and of ibe probable gain 
of Texas. Land was spoken of as the unfailing resource against 
over manufacture ; the great wealth of the nation; the grand 
security of every man in it. 

On this head, the two political parlies seem lo be more 
agreed than on any other. The federalists are tho great pa- 
trons of commerce; hut they arc as proud of the national lands 
as the broadest of the democrats. The democrats, however, 
may bo regarded as the patrons of agriculture, out of the slave 
Stales. There seems lo be a natural relation between the in- 
dependence of properly and occupation enjoyed by the agri- 
culturist, and his watchfulness over Slate Rights and the 
political importance of individuals. The simplicity of country 
life, loo, appears more congenial with ibe workings of demo- 
cratic instilutions, lhan the complex arrangements of com- 
merce and manufactures. 
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The possession of land is Ihe aim of all action, generally 
speaking, and tbe cure for all social evils, among men io the 
United Stales. If a man is disappointed in polities or love, he 
goes and buys land, tf he disgraces himself, he betakes him- 
self lo a lot in Iho west. If ihe demand for any article of ma- 
nufacture slackens, the operatives drop into the unsettled 
lands. If a citizen's neighbours rise above him in the towns, 
he betakes himself w here he can be monarch of all be surveys. 
An artisan worts, ibat he may die on land of bis own. Ho is 
frugal, that he may coable bis son Io he a landowner. Far- 
mers' dangbters go into factories that they may clear off the 
morlgage from their fathers' farms ; thai they may be inde- 
pendent landowners again. All ibis is natural enough in a 
conntry colonised from an old one. where land is so restricted 
in quantity as lo he apparently the same thing as wealth. It 
is natural enough in a young republic, where independence 
is of the liiglio-l [ulilR'nl value. It is natural enough in a 
country where political ccniioioy has never been taught bv its 
only effectual pro pounder— social adversity. And, finally-, it 
falls out well for the old world, in prospect of the lime when 
the new world must he its granary. 

The democratic parly arc fund of saying that ibe United 
Slates are intended to be nn agricultural country. It seems 

10 me thai Ihey are intended to be everything. The .Niagara 
basin, the Mississippi valley, and the Sunlit, will be able lo 
furnish Ibe trading world with agricultural products fur ever, 
— fur aught we can see. But il is clear thai there are other 
parts of Ihe country which must have recourse lo manufactures 

The first seltlcrs in iVcw tin gland got land, and thought 
themselves rich. Their descendants have gone on lo do Ihe 
same; and they now find themselves poor. AVilh the excep- 
tion of some Southerners, mined by slavery, who cannot live 
within their incomes, I met with no class in tbo United Slates 
so anxious about the means of living as the farmers of New 
England. In the seventeenth century, curious purchases of 
land were made, and Ihe fathers were wealthy. In Ibose day s, 
a certain farmer Dexter bought Ihe promontory 0 | \aliaul, 
which stretches out into Massachusetts Hay , of lilack Willcy, 
an Indian chief, for a suit of clothes; ibe pari of ibe promon- 
tory called Great Nalntnl un a.iii ing a mile and a half in circoit. 
Others, who held laod in similar or larger quantities, divided 

11 equally among tiieir children, whose port ions had not been 
subdivided below- the poiut of comfort, when the great west 
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on the one hand., aud the commerce of Ihe seas on Ihe oilier, 
opened new resources. From this lime, [he consolidalinn of 
estates has gone on, nearly as fasl as the previous division. 
The members of a family dispose of their portions of land to 
one, and go to seek bolter fortunes elsewhere than the rocky 
soil of .\ew England can afford. Still, while the population o'f 
Massachusetts is scarcely ahove half that of London, its num- 
ber of landowners is greater than lhal of all England. 

The Massachusetts farmers were the first lo decline; but 
now Ihe comparative adversity of agriculture has extended 
even into Vermont. A few years ago, lenders of money into 
Vermont received thirty percent, interest from farmers : dow 
they are glad lo get six per cent. ; and this does not arise from 
Ibe farmers bavin? vawd capital of their own. They have hut 
little property hesidos their land. Their daughters, and even 
their sons, resort to domestic service in Boston for a living. 
Boston used to be supplied from Vermont willi fowls, butter, 
and eggs ; hut the supply has nearly ceased. This is partly 
owing lo an increased attention to the growth of wool for the 
manufacturers; but partly also to the decrease of capitaLand 
enterprise among the farmers. 

In Massachusetts the farmers have so little properly besides 
their land, that Ihcy are obliged to mortgage when they want 
to settle a son or daughter, or make up for a deficient crop. 
The great Insurance Company at Boston is the formidable cre- 
ditor [o many. This Company will not wail a day for the in- 
terest. If it is not ready, loss or ruin ensues. Many circum- 
stances arc now unfavourable to the old-fashioned Massa- 
chusetts farmer. Domestic manufactures, which used lo em- 
ploy ihe daughters, are no longer worth while, in the presence 
of the factories. The young men, who should he the daugh- 
ters' husbands, go off lo the west. The idea of domestic ser- 
vice is not liked. There is an expensive family at home, with- 
out sufficient employment; and they may be considered poor. 
These are evils which may be shaken off any day. 1 speak 
of them, not as demanding much compassion, but as indicating 
a change in Ihe stale or affairs ; and especially that IVew Eng- 
land is designed to he a manufacturing aud commercial region. 
It is already common to see agriculture joined with other em- 
ployments. The farmers of ihe coasl are, naturally, fishermen 
also. They bring home fish, manure Iheir land with the offal; 
sow their seed, and go out again to fish while it is growing. 
Shocmaking is now joined willi farming. In the long winter 
evenings, all the farmers' families around Lynn are bus} shoe- 
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making; and in the spring, lhe.y. turn out into the fields again. 
The largest proportion of , factory girls loo is furnished by 
country families. . 

The traveller may see, iiy merely passing through the coun- 
try, without asking information, how far New England ought 
to be an agricultural country, if the object of ils society be to 
secure the comfort of its members, rather than the continuance 
of old customs. The valleys, like that of the Connecticut 
river, whose soil is kept rich liy annual inundations, and 
whose fields have no fences, gladden the eye of the observer. 
So it is with particular spots elsewhere, where, it may be re- 
marked, Ihe fences are of the ordinary, slovenly kind, and loo 
much care does not seem to have been bestowed on the ar- 
rangements and economy of the estate. Elsewhere, may be 
seen slony fields, plots of the greenest pasture, with gray rocks 
standing up in Ihe midst, and barberry bushes sprinkled all 
about : trim orchards, and fences on which a great deal of 
spare lime must have been bestowed. Instead of the ugly, 
hasty snake-fence, there is a neatly huilt wall, composed of 
the stones which had slrewed the fields : sometimes the 
neatest feuce of all ; a wall of stones and sods, regularly laid, 
wilh a single rail along the top - sometimes a singular fence, 
which would be perfect, but for the expense of labour re- 
quired; roots of trees, washed from the soil, and turned side 
upwards, presenting a complete chevau\-dc-frise, needing no 
mending, and lasting the " for ever" of this world. About 
these farm-houses, a profusion of mignonette may be seen; 
and in the season, the rich major convolvulus, or scarlet run- 
ners, climbing up to the higher windows. The dove-coles are 
well looked to. There has evidently been time and thought 
for everything. This is all very pretty to look at,— even be- 
witching to those who do not see beneath the surface, nor 
know that hearts. may be aching wilhin doors about perilous 
mortgages, and the fate of single daughters; but, it being 
known that such worldly nnxclies do exist, it is not difficult 
to perceive that Ihesc are the places in which Ihcy abide. 

There is, of course, a knowledge of the difficulty on the spot; 
but not always a clear view of coming events, which include 
a remedy. The commonest way of venting any painful sen- 
sibility on the subject, is declamation against luxury ; or ra- 
ther, against the desire fori', in those who arc supposed unable 
to alfurd it. This will do no good. If the Pilgrim Fathers 
themselves had had luxury before their eyes, they would have 
desired to have it; and they would have been right. Luxury 
is, in itself, a great good. Luxury is delicious Care,— of any 
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and every kind : and He who bestowed il meant all men to 

have it The evil of luxury is in its restriction ; in ils being 
made a cause of separation between men, and a means of 
encroachment by some on the rights of others. Frugality is 
a virtue, only when il is required by justice and charity. 
Luxury is vicious only when it is obtained by injustice, and 
carried on into intemperance. Il is a bad tiling thai a Slassa- 
chusell? farmer should mortgage his firm, in order that his 
wife and daughters may dress like the ladies of Boston ; but 
the evil is not in the dress ; il is rather in bis clinging to a 
mode of liTe which does not enable him 10 pay his debts. The 
women desire dress, not only because it is becoming, but be- 
cause tbey revolt from sinking, even outwardly, into a lower 
station of life than they once held : and this is more than 
harmless; it is honourable. What they have lo do is lu make 
up their minds to be consistent. They must either go down 
will] 1 heir farm, for love of it, and the ways which belong to 
il : or they must make a belter living in some oilier manner. 
Tbey cannot have ibe old farm and its ways, and luxury too. 
Nobody ha- a nghl lo deride for ihcm which tbey ought to 
choose; and declaiming igalnsl luxury mil therefore do no 
good. Il is, however, pretty clear which they will choose, 
h hdc luxurj anil manuf.n lure, are (trowing before their ejes; 
and, in tbat case, declaiming against luxury can do little hut 
harm : it will only destroy sympathy between the declaiuiers 
and those wbo may Gnd the cap lit. 

One benevolent lady strongly desires and advises that ma- 
nufiicliues should he put down ; and the increased popsilriiiim 
ail sent away somewhere, that New Kngland may be as primi- 
tive aud sparsely peopled as in days when il was, as she sup- 
poses, more virtuous lhan now. Whenever she can make 
out what virtue is, so as to prove thai >'ew Kngland was ever 
more virtuous than now, her pirns may lind hearers; but 
not till then, 1 mention these things merely lo show how 
confirmed is the tendency of Now tnglaud to manufacloies, 
in preference lo agriculture. 

There is one certain leal or ibe permanent fitness of any 
district of country for agricultural purposes; I he set lie men I 
of any large number ofticrmans in il. Tbc Germans givo 
anv price for goud land, and use it all. Tbr are much smiled 
at h) Ibe vivacious aud enterprising Americans for Iheir plod- 
ding, their attachment lo their own methods, and Hie odd 
direction taken by tbcir pride. ,l\ Tbc purl of Peonaj Ivauia 

(1) I might add tbcir ma Iter -of- fat I crcdjlilj, strongly resembling ro- 
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where, they abound is called Hie lltcotia of America. There 
is a alorv cut-mil against llifhi llml they were seen lo parade 
with a banner, on which was inscribed " i\'o schools," when 
Ihe Slate legislature was about establishing a school system. 
On Hie other hand, it is certain that they have good German 
.newspapers prepared among themselves : that their polities 
,do them high honour, considering the very short political edu- 
cation they have had : anil that tliey know more of political 
economy than their native neighbours. They show by their 
votes that they understand the tariff and bank questions; and 
Ihey are staunch supporters of democratic principles. 

Nothing can lie more thriving than Ihe settlements of Ger- 
mans, when they have once heon brought into order. Their 
fields are w ell fenced ; their implements of the most substan- 
tial make; and their barns a real curiosity. While the fa- 
mily of the farmer is living in a poor log-house, or a shabby, 
unpainted frame-hou*.- the barn has all Ihe pains of its ow- 
ner lavished upon it. I saw several, freshly painted with red, 
with eleven glass windows, with Venetian blinds, at each end, 
anil twelve in front. They keep up the profitable customs of 
their country. The German women are the only women 
seen in Ihe fields and gardens in America, except a very few 
Dutch, and the slaves in Ihe south. The stores of pumpkins, 
apples, and onions in the sloup (piazza) are edifying lo be- 
hold. Under them sils the old dame of the house, spinning 
at bcr large wheel; and her grand-children, all in gray 
homespun, look as busy as herself. 

The German settlers always contrive to have a market, 
either by placing themselves near one. or besLirring them- 
selves to make one. They have no idea of silling down in a 
wilderness, and growing w ild in it. A greal many of them 
are market-gardeners near the towns. (1) 

mince. As a specimen of the i/uiuinn common with regard lo the Ger- 
man', 1 give an anecdote. At the time when the struggle between Adami 
and Jarkion wit vcrj close, n supporter uf Adam! complained to Mr. TV. 
■bat II wag provoking Ibal somebody bad persuaded Ihe Germans in Penn- 
sylvania thai Mr. Adams had married a dangler of George III. ; are- 
port which would coat him all their totes. Mr. TV. said, '.' Why do nol yon 
contradict III" "0," replied his friend," you know nothing or Ihoso 
people. They wilt believe everything, and onbclleve nothing. Ko : In- 
atead of contradicting Ihe report, we must allow Ihat Adarns married a 
daughter or George III-; but add that Jackson married two." 

(I) I heard some interesting foci! about the Gorman! In Pennsylvania 
from Mr. Gallatin, who lived among thorn for some time. A fact regard- 
ing Itui gentleman shows wbal the obscurity of country life in the United 
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II is scarcely possible lo foresee, with distinctness, the de- 
stination of the southern Slates, east of the Alleghanics, when - 
the curse of slavery shall be removed. L'p to thai period, 
continual deterioration is unavoidable. Efforts are being 
made lo compensate for the decline of agriculture hy pushing 
the interests of commerce. This is well; for ihe opening of 
every new rail-road, of every new pier, is another blow given * 
lo slavery. The agriculture of Virginia continues lo decline;* 
and -iter revenue is chiefly derived from the rearing of slaves 
as slock for the southern market, lo Ihe norlh and wesl 
parts of Ihis Slate, where there is more farming tban plant- 
ing, it has long been fuuud that slavery is ruinous; and when 
[ passed through, in the summer of 1835, I saw scarcely any 
but whites, for some hui'dreds of miles along the road, except 
where a slave trader was carrying down lo the south the re- 
mains lhat he bad bought up. Unless some new resource is 
introduced, Virginia will be almost impoverished when the 
traflic in slaves comes lo an end ; which, 1 have a strong per- 
suasion, will be the case before very long. The Virginians 
themselves are, ii seems, aware of their ease. 1 saw a factory 
at Richmond, worked hy black labour, which was found, lo 
Ihe surprise of those who tried the experiment, lo be of very 
good quality. 

The shores of llie south, low and shoaly, are unfavourable 
to foreign commerce. The want of a sufficiency of good 
harbours will probably impel Ihe inhabitants of the southern. 
States lo renew Iheir agricultural pursuits, and merely con- 
fine themselves to internal commerce. The depression of 
agriculture is only temporary, I believe. It began from 
slavery, and is aggravated by Ihe opening of th« rich virgin 
soils of the south-west. But ihe lime will come when improved 
methods of tillage, with the advantage of free labour, will 
renew Ihe prosperity of Virginia, and North and South 
Carolina. 

No mismanagement short of employing slaves will account 
for the deterioration of Ihe agricultural wealth of these 
Stales. When the traveller observes Ihe quality of some of 
the land now under cultivation, he wonders how other cs- 

State> may bo. His eslalo wai originally in Virginia. Bj a new divi- 
sion. It was thrown iota the back of Pennsylvania, Ho ceased lo bo 
heard of, for soma yean, in Ibeidtcrval of bis engaging io public affaire. 
During lliii lime, an advertisement appeared in a newspaper, asking fur 
tidings of "one Albert Gallatin;" and adding Ibat if be were still liv- 
ing, he migbl, on making a certain application, bear of aomelliing to bit 
advantage. 
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talcs, could have been rendered so unprofitable as they are. 
The rich Congarec bottoms, in South Carolina, look inex- 
haustible; but some estates, once as fine, now lie barren and 
deserted. 1 went over a plantation, near Columbia, South 
Carolina, where there were four thousand acres within one 
fence, each acre worth fifteen hundred dollars. This land 
has heeu cropped yearly with cotton since 1794, and is now 
becoming less productive; but it is still very fine. The cot- 
Ion seed is occasionally returned to the soil; aod this is the 
only means of renovation used. Four hundred negroes work 
this estate. We saw the field trenched, ready for sowing. 
The sowing is done by hand, thick, and afterwards thinned. 
I saw the cotton elsewhere, growing like twigs. 1 saw also 
some in pod. There are three or four pickings of pods in a 
season; of which the first gathering is the best. Each estate 
has its cotton press. In the gin, the seed is -separated from 
the cotton; and the latter is pressed and packed for sale. 

There seems nothing to prevent the continuance or reno- 
vation of the growth of this product, under more favourable 
circumstances. 'Whether the rice swamps will have to be 
given up, or whether they may be tilled by free black labour, 
remains to be seen. The Chinese grow rice; and so do the 
Italians, without the advantage of free black labour. If, in ihe 
worst case, the rice swamps should have to bo relinquished, 
the loss would be more than compensated by the improvement 
wbicb would lake place in the farming districts; land too high 
for planting. The western, mountainous parts of these Stales 
would thus become the most valuable. 

It was amusing to bear the praises of corn (Indian corn) in 
the midst of the richest cotton, rice, and tobacco districts. 
The Indian looks with silent wonder upon the settler, who 
becomes visibly a capitalist in nine months, on the same spot 
where the red man has remained equally poor, all his life. In 
February, both are alike bare of all bill land, and a few uten- 
sils. By Iho end of the nesl November, the while settler has 
his harvest of corn; more valuable to him than gold and 
silver. It will procure bim many Ihings which they could 
not. A man who has corn, may have everything. Me can 
sow his land with it; and, for the rest, everything eals corn, 
from slave to chick. Tel, in the midst of so much praise of 
corn, I found that it cost a dollar a busbel; that every one 
was complaining of the expenses of living; that, so far from 
mutton being despised, as we have been told, it was much de- 
sired, but not to be bad ; and that milk was a great rarity. 
Two of us, in travelling, asked for a draught of milk. Wc bad 
vol. i. 14 
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each a very small tumbler-full, and wore charged a qunrler- 
dollnr. The cullivnlion of land i« exclusively for export- 
able products, , ns in It e West Indies, in thu.worst days of their 
slavery; when fnod, and even bricks for building, were im- 
ported from England. The lolal absence of wise rural eco- 
nomy, under the present system, opens great hope of future 
improvement. The forsaken plantations nio not sn exhausted 
of their resources as il is supposed, from tlieir producing liltle 
cotton, that they must be. The deserted fields may yet ho 
seen, snmo day, again fruitful in cotton, with corn-fields, pas- 
turage, and stock, (not human. ) flourishing in appropriate spots- 
Adversity is the best teacher of economy here, as elsewhere. 
In the first (lush of prosperity, when a proprietor sits down on 
a rich virgin soil, and the price, of cotton is rising, he buys 
bacon and corn for his negroes, and other proyisinns for his 
family, and devnles every rod of bis land to cotton-growing. 
I knew nf one in Alabama, who, like his neighbours, paid for 
his land and the maintenance nf his slaves with the first crop, 
and had a large sum over, wherewith to buy morn slaves and 
more land. He paid eight thousand dollars for his land, and 
all the expenses of the esiahli<hmen1. and had. at the end of 
the seasnn, eleven thousand dollars in the bank. It was 
(bought, by a wise friend of this gentleman's, (bat it was 8 
pTeat fujnry, tnMead of benefit (o his fortune, that hie la- 
bourers were not free. To use this wise man'* cip region, " It 
take* two while men In make a black man work ;" and he was 
confident that it was not nceessnry, on any pretence whate- 
ver, to have a single slave in Alabama. Where all the other 
elements nf prosperity exist, as ibey do in thai rich new 
Stale, any quality and amount of labour might he obtained, 
and the permanent prosperity of I be country might be secured. 
If matters go on as Ibey are! Alabama will' in time follow the 
course of the south- eastern Stales, and find her production of 
cotton declining 1 ; and she will have to learn a wiser hus- 
bandry by vicissitude. Bui matters will not go on as they 
are to that point, (lollon-growing is advancing rapidly in 
other parts of the world where there is the advantage of cheap, 
free labour; and the southern Stales of America will find 
themselves unable In wilhslaiui the competition of rivals 
whom they now despise, hut by the use oTfree labour, and of 
the improved management which will accompany il. There 
is already a great importation of mules for field work from the 
higher western Stales. Who knows but that in lime there 
may be cattle-shows, ( like [hose of ihe more prosperous rural 
districts of (ho norlh,) where, there aro now slave markets ; 
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or al least agricultural societies, whereby the inhabitants may 
be put in the way of obtaining lender 11 sheep's meal," while 
cotton may be grown mora plentifully than even al present? 

I saw at Charleston the first great oven act of improvement 
that I am aware of in Snulli Carolina. One slcp has been 
laknn upwards; and when 1 saw it, 1 could only wish that the 
slaves in (lie neighbourhood could sec. as clearly as a stranger 
could, the gno<! it portended to them. It is nothing mom 
than thai an enterprising genlleman baa set up a rirc-mill, 
and that lie avails himself lo the utmost of its capabilities; 
but this is made much of in that land of small improvement; 
as it ought lo be. The chaff is used to enrich the soil ; and 
the proprietor has made lot after lot of bad land very profit- 
able for sale with it, and is thus growing rapidly rich, The 
sweet flour, which lies between the husk and the grain, is 
used Tor fattening cattle. The broken rice is sold cheap; and 
tho rest finds a jrnod market. There are nine parsons em- 
ployed in (he mill, some white and some black; and many 
more are busy in preparing the lots of land, and in building 
on them. Clusters of houses have risen up around lliu mill. 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, present the extreme 
case oflhe fertility of the soil, the prosperity of proprietors, 
and the woes of slaves. I found the Virginians spoke with 
sorjpw nnd contempt of the treatment of slaves in Morlh and 
South Carolina : South Carolina and Georgia, of the treat- 
ment of slaves in tho richer States to the west : and, in these 
last, I found the ease too bad lo admit of aggravation. It was 
in these last that ibe most he;irl-rcndin<, r ilisi: Insures were 
made lo me by !ho ladies, heads of families, of the stale of 
society, nod of their own Intolerable BaTferiDgs in it. As 1 
went further nortli again, I found an improvement. There 
was less wenilh in the bands of individuals, a better economy, 
more intelligent slaves, and more discussion how lo gel rid 
of slavery. Tennessee is, in some sort, naturally divided on 
the question. Tito eastern part of (be State is billy, and fit 
for farming; for which slave labour does not answer. Tho 
western partis used for cotton-planting; and the planters will 
not yet hear of free labour. Tho magnificent Stale ofKen- 
lueky has no other drawback to its prosperity than slavery; 
and its inhabitants are so far convinced of this that they will, 
no doubt, soon free themselves rrom it. They cannot look 
across the river, and witness the prosperity of Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio, without being aware thai, with their own 
unequalled natural advantages, they could not be so hack- 
ward as they ere, from uuy other cause. 
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Kentucky is equally adapted for agriculture and commerce. 
She may have ports on the rivers, aloof her whole northern 
and western boundary; and she has already roads superior to 
almost any in the United Slates. She is rich in stone, and 
many other minerals; in mineral waters, and in a soil of un- 
surpassed fertility. The State is more thickly settled than is 
evident to the passing traveller; and the effect will appear 
when more markets, or roads to existing markets, are opened. 
In one small county which 1 visited, my host and his brother 
lad farms of fifteen hundred acres each ; and there were two 
hundred and fifty other farms in the county. Sometimes these 
farms are divided among the children. More commonly, all 
the sons but one go elsewhere to settle. In this case, the 
homestead is usually left to the youngest son, who is supposed 
likely to be the most attached to the surviving parent. 

The estates of the two brothers, mentioned above, com- 
prising three thousand acres, were bought of the Indians for a 
rifle. We passed a morning in surveying the one which is a 
grazing farm. There is a good red-brick house for the family : 
and the slave-quarter is large. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the aspect of the estate, from the richness of its vegeta- 
tion, and the droves of fine cattle that were lo be seen every- 
where. I never saw finer cattle. The owner had just refused 
silly dollars apiece for fourteen of Ibem. Fifteen acre6 of the 
forest are left for shade ; and there, and under single oaks in 
the cleared pasture, were herd* of horses and mules, and 
three donkeys ; the only ones I saw in the United Slates. 

Wepassedan unshadedmeadow, where the grasshad caught 
fire every day at eleven o'clock, the preceding summer. This 
demonstrates the necessity of shade. 

We passed " a spontaneous rye-field!" I asked what 
" spontaneous 7 ' meant here; and found that a fine crop of 
rye had been cut the year before; and that the nearly 
equally fine-one now before us had grown up from the drop- 
ped seed. 

W e enjoyed the thought of the abundance of milk here, 
after the dearth we had suffered in the South. Forty cows 
are milked for thc-use of the family and the negroes, and arc 
under the care of seven women. The proprietor declared to 
me that he believed his slaves would drive him mad. Plan- 
ters, who grow but one product, suffer much less from the in- 
capacity and perverse will of their negroes : the care of slock 
"quite another matter; andforany responsible service, slaves 
arc totally unfit. 

'nstead of living being cheaper on country estates, from the 
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necessaries of life being raised on them, it appears lo be much 
more expensive. This is partly owing to the pror ailing pride 
of having, negroes In show. One family, of four persons, of 
my acquaintance, in Soulh Carolina, whose style of living 
might be called homely, cannot manage to live for less than 
three thousand dollars a-ycar. They have a carriage and 
eleven negroes. It is cheaper in Kentucky. In the towns, a 
family may live in good style for two thousand live hundred 
dollars a-y car; and for no great deal more in the country. 
A family entered upon a good house, near a town, with one 
hundred and twenty acres of land, a few years ago, at a rent 
of three hundred dollars. They bought house and land, and 
brought their slaves, and now live, exclusive of rent and hire 
of servants, for two thousand dollars a year, in greater num- 
bers and much higher stylo than the Soulh Carolina family. 

The prospects of agriculture in the Slates norlh-wesl of the 
Ohio arc brilliant. The stranger who looks upon the fertile 
prairies of Illinois and Indiana, and the rich alluvions of Ohio, 
feels the iniquity of the English rorn laws as strongly as in the 
alleys of Sheffield and Manchester. The inhuman perverse- 
ncss of taxing food is there evident in all ils enormity. The 
world ought never to. hear of a want of. food, — no one of tho 
inhabitants of its civilised portions ought ever to be without 
the means of obtaining bis fill , whilo the mighty western valley 
smiles in ils fertility, lflhe aristocracy of England, for whom 
those laws were made, and by whom they arc sustained, 
could be transported to travel, in open wagons, the boundless 
prairies, and the shores of the great rivers which would bring 
down the produce, they would groan in sec from what their 
petty, selfish interests had shut out the thousands of half- 
starved labourers at home. If they could not lie convinced of 
tho very plain truth, of how their own fortunes would be be- 
nefited by allowing the supply and demand nffoodlolako 
their natural course, they wouldi for the moment, wish their 
rent-rolls at the bottom of the sea, rather than that they 
should stand betweenthe crowd of labourers and the supply 
of food which God has offered ihem. The landlords of ling- , 
land do not go andscc the great western valley ; but, happily, 
some of the labourers of England do. Far off as thatTalley 
is, those labourers wilt make themselves beard from thence, 
by those who have driven them there; and will teach the 
brethren whom they have, left behind where the blame of 
their hunger lies. Every British settler who ploughs a fur- 
row in the prairie, helps to-***™* 1, ■ '' 11 
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There is a prospect, not very uncertain or remote, of these 
prairie lands bringing relief to a vet more suffering class than 
cither English labourers or landlords; the sngarrgrowing 
slaves of the south. Rumours of the progress of sugar-ma king 
from beet in Franco have, for some lime past, been interest- 
ing many persons in the United Slates ; especially capitalists 
inclined to speculate, and tile vigilant friends of the slave. 
Information has been obtained, and some trials made. In- 
dividual.: have sown ten acres and upwards each, and manu- 
factured sugar willi a small apparatus. The result has been 
encouraging; and a large manufactory was to be opened in 
Philadelphia on the 1st of November last. Two large joint- 
stock companies have been founded, one in Aew Jersey acid 
the other in Illinois. Their proceedings have been quickened 
bj the frosls of several successive seasons, which have, so cut 
off the canes in the south, as thai it cannot supply one quarter 
of the domestic consumption : whereas it had previously sup- 
plied half. Some of the soulhern uewspapers have recom- 
mended ihc substitution of heel for cones. However soon 
ibis may. he done, the norlheru sugar planters, wilh their free 
labour, will surely overpower' the soulh in the compctiiion. 
This is on the supposition that licet will answer as well as 
canes ; a supposition which will have been granted whenever 
ihe soulh begins to grow beet in preference to canes. 

A heavy blow would be iuflictctl on slavery by the success 
oftheWt companies. The condition of the cane-growing 
slaves cannot he made worse than it is. I believe that even 
in the West Indies it has never been so dreadful as at present 
in some parts of Louisiana. A planter slated to a sugar-refiner 
in New York, that it was found the best economy lo imrt off 
the stock of negroes once in seven years. 

The interest excited by Ibis subject of hecl-giowing is very 
strong throughout the United Stales. Some result must ensue 
which will be an instigation tu further aclion. The most im- 
portant would he Ihu inducing iu the south either the use or 
free labour in sugar-growing, or ll*e surrender of on object so 
fatal to decent humanity. 

The prettiest amaleiir farm 1 saw was that of the late Dr. 
Hosack, at Hyde Park, on ihe Hudson. Dr. Hosack had spared 
no pains lo improve his slock, and his methods of fanning, as 
well as the beauty of his pleasure-grounds. His. men Is in the 
former departments the agricultural societies iu England are 
much better qualified lo appreciate than I ; and they seem to 
have valued his exertions; to judge by the medals and other 
honourable teslimonials from Iheui which ho showed to me. 
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As for his pleasure- ground s, little was left for the hand of art 
to do. The nalural terrace above the river, green, sweeping, 
and undulating, is surpassingly beautiful. Dr. llosack's good 
lasle led him to leave it aloue, and to spend his pains on the 
gardens and conservator; behind. Of all the beautiful 
country -sea Is on the Hudson, none can, I think, equal Hyde 
Park i though many bear a more imposing appearance from 
the river. 

Though 1 twice traversed the western part of the Stale of 
New York, 1 did not see the celebrated farm of Mr. Wads- 
worth ; the finest, by all accounts, in the United Stales. The 
noil best thing to seeing it was hearing Mr. Wadsworlh lalk 
about it,— especially of its hospitable ca pa hi lilies. This only 
increased mj regret at being unable to visit it. 

The most remarkable order of laud-o'.vii . i/ial I saw in the 
United States was Dial of the Sna.<«rj and the Rappiles; both 
holding all their property in common, and both enforcing 
celibacy. The interest which would be fell by the whole of 
society in watching the rc nulls of a community of properly 
is ujlerly destroyed by the presence (if the other distinction ; 
or rather of iho ignorance and superstition of which it is the 
sign. 

The moral and economical principles of these societies ought 
to be most carefully distinguished by the observer. This 
being done, 1 believe it will be found Ibnt whatever Ihey have 
peculiarly good among them is owing to the soundness of 
their economical principles; whatever they have thot ex- 
cites compassion, is owing to the badnces of their moral 

Ivisiled'lwoShakercommuniticsinMassacbusetls, Theflrtt 
was at Hancock, consisting of three hundred persona, in the 
neighbourhood of another at Lebanon, consisting of seven 
hundred persons. There are fifteen Shaker establishments or 
" inmilii'*" in the United Slates, and their total number is 
between five and six thousand. There is no question of their 
entire success, as far as wealth isconcerned. A very moderate 
amount of labour has secured to them in perfection all the 
comforts of life thai Ihcfy know how to enjoy, and a* much 
wealth besides as would command the intellectual luxuries of 
which they do not dream. The earth does nol show more 
flourishing fields, gardens, and orchards, than theirs. The 
houses are spacious, and in all respects unexceptionable. The 
finish of every external Ihinu testifies to their wealth, both 
of material and leisure. The floor of their place of worship, 
(the scene of their peculiar exercises,) the roofs of Iheir houses. 



their stair-carpels, (ho feci or their chairs, the springs of their 
gates, an J ihuir spitting-boxes, — for even these neat people 
have spitting-boxes— show a nicely which is rare in America. 
Their table fare is of the very best quality. We had depended 
on a luncheon among them, and were rather alarmed at the 
refusal we met, when we pleaded our long ride and the many 
hours that we should have to wait for refreshment, if they 
would nut furnish us with some. They urged, reasonably 
enough, that a steady rule was necessary, subject as the 
community was to visits from the company at Lebanon Springs. 
TIicy did not want to make money by furnishing refreshments, 
aud did not desire the trouble. For once, however, they 
kindly gave way; and we were provided with delicious bread, 
iiuil.i sses, butler, cheese and wine; all home-made, of course. 
If happiness lay in bread and butler, and such things, these 
people have attained the summum bonum. Their store shows 
what they can produce for sate. A great variety of simples, 
of which they sell largo quantities to London ; linen-drapery, 
knitted wares, sieves, baskets, boxes and confectionary ; palm 
and feather fans, pin -cushions, and other such trifles ; all these 
may be had in some variety, and of the best quality. If such 
external provision, with a great amount of accumulated 
wealth besides, is the result of co-operation and community 
of property among an ignorant, conceited, inert society like 
this, what might not the same principles of association achieve 
among a more intelligent set of people, stimulated by educa- 
tion, and exhilarated by the enjoyment of all the blessings 
which Providence has placed within the reach of man? 

The wealth of the Shakers is not to be attributed to their 
celibacy. They are receiving a perpetual accession to [heir 
numbers from among the " world's people," and these acces- 
sions are usually of the most unprofitable bind. Widows 
with large families of young children, are perpetually joining 
the community, with the view of obtaining a plentiful subsis- 
tence with very moderate labour. The increase of their num- 
bers dues not lead to the purchase of more land. They sup- 
ply their enlarged wants by tbjo high cultivation of the land 
they have long pos>cs«i'd ; ami the superfluity of capital is to 
great that it is difficult In conceive what will bo done with it 
by a pcoplo so nearly dead to intellectual enjoyments. If 
there had been nn celibacy among them, they would probably 
have been for more wealthy thnn they are; the expenses of 
living in community tit'in^ so much less, and the produce of 
co-operative labour being so much greater than in a stale of 
division into families. The truth of these last positions can 
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ho denied by none who have witnessed the working of a co- 
operative sjslcra. The problem is to find the priisnph: 
by which all shall be induced to labour their share. Any such 
principle being found, llio wealth of Ihc community follows of 
course. 

Whether any principle to this effect can bo brought to bear 
upon any large class of society in the old world, is at present 
the most important dispute, perhaps, that is agitating snrirh . 
It will never now rest till it has been made raalter of experi- 
ment. If a very low principle has served the purpose, for a 
Itine at least, in the new world, there scenTs much ground for 
expectation that a far higher one may be found to work as 
well in the more complicated case of English society. There 
is, at least, every encouragement to try. While there arc 
large classes of people here whose condition ,can hardly be 
made worse ; while the present system (if such it may be called) 
imposes care on the rich, excessive anxiety on the middle 
classes, and desperation on the poor : while the powerful are 
thus, as it were, fated to oppress ; the strivers after power to 
circumvent and counteract; and the powerless to injure, it 
seems only reasonable that some section, at least, of this 
warring population should make trial of the peaceful principles 
which are working successfully elsewhere. The co-operalivo 
methods of the Shakers and Happiles might be tried without 
any adoption of their spiritual pride and cruel superstition. 
These aro so far from telling against the system, that they 
prompt the observer to remark how much has been done in 
spite of such obstacles. 

There must be something sound in the principles on which 
these people differ from the rest of the world, or they would 
not work at all; but the little that is vital is dreadfully encum- 
bered with that which is dead. Like all religious persuasions 
from which one differs, that of the Shakers appears more 
reasonable in conversation, and in their daily actions, than on 
paper and at distance. In actual life, the absurd and peculiar 
recedes before the true and universal; but, I own, I have ne- 
ver witnessed more visible absurdity than in the way of life of 
the Shakers. The sound part of their principle is (he same as 
that which has sustained all devotees; and with it is joined a 
spirit of fellowship which makes them more in the right than 
the anchorites and friars of old. This is ail. Their spiritual 
pride, their insane vanity, their intellectual torpor, their men- 
tal grossn ess, are melancholy to witness. Heading is discou- 
raged among them. Their thoughlsarc full of the one subject 
of celibacy : with what effect, may bo easily imagined. Their 
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religious exercises arc disgustingly full of it. It cannot be 
otherwise : for they Lave no other interesting suhjeel of thought 
beyond their daily routine of business; no objects in life, no 
wants, no hopes, no novelty of experience whatever. Their 
life is all dull work and no play. 

The women, in their frightful costume, close opaque caps, 
and drab gowns of the last degree of lightness arid scantiness, 
are nothing short of disgusting. They are averse to the open 
air and exercise ; they are pallid anil spiritless. They look Tar 
more forlorn and unnatural than Iho men. Their soulless 
stare at us, before their worship began, was almost as afflicting 
as that of the lowest order of slaves; and, when they danced, 
they were like so many galvanised corpses. I had been rather 



part of their worship; but there was no temptation to laugh. 
It was loo shocking fur ridicule, 'three men stood up, shout- 
ing a monotonous (une, and dangling tbeir crossed bands, 
with a pawing motion, to keep lime, while the rest danced, 
except some old women and young children, who sal out. 
The men stamped, and Ibo women jerked, with their arras 
hanging by their sides; they described perpetually the figure 
of a square; the men and boys on one side, the women and 
girls on the other. There were prayers besides, and singing, 
and a sermou. This last was of a heller quality than usual, 1 
understood. It was {of all improbable subjects) on religious 
liberty, anil contained nothing outrageously uncommon, ex- 
cept the propositiou that the American revolution had drawn 
the last of the tcclh of the red dragon. 

It is not to be supposed that the children who arc carried 
in by tbeir widowed, or indolent, or poor, or superstitious 
parents, arc always acquiescent in their destination. 1 saw 
many a bright face wilhiu the prim cap-border, which bore 
a prophecy of a return to the world; and two of the boys 
stamped su vigorously in the dance, that it was impossible to 
imagine their feelings to be very devotional. The story of 
one often serves as an indei Lit the hearts of many. I knew 
of a girl who was carried into a Shaker community by her 
widowed mother, and subjected early to its discipline. It 
was hateful to her. One Sunday, when she was, 1 believe, 
about sixteen, she feigned illness, to avoid going to worship. 
When, she believed every oue else gone, she jumped out of a 
low window, and upon the back of a pony which happened to 
be in the field. She rode round and round the enclosure, 
without saddle or bridle, and then re-entered tbe house. She 
had been observed, and was duly reprimanded. She left the 
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coronmnily in uller weariness and disgust. A friend of mine, 
in a neighbouring village, look Iho girl inln her service. She 
never settled well in service, being loo proud for the occupa- 
tion ; and she actually wont* back lo Iho same community, 
and is there still, for no helter reason Uian the saving of bcr 
pride. Her old teachers had, it thus appeared, obtained an 
influence over her, notwithstanding the tyranny of their dis- 
cipline ; and it had not been of a wholesome moral nature. 
Bui no more words are necessary to show how pride, and all 
other scllishness, must flourish in a community which re- 
ligiously banishes all the lenderesl charities of life. 

The followers of Mr. Rapp are settled at Economy, on the 
Ohio, eighteen miles below Pittsburg. Their number was 
five hundred when I was there; and they owned three thou- 
sand acres of land. Much of their attention seems to be given 
lo manufactures. They rear silk-worms, and were the earliest 
silk-weavers in the Lniled States. Almy first visit they were 
weaving only a flimsy kind of silk handkerchief; last summer 
I brought away a piece of substantial, handsome black satin. 
They have sheep-walks, and a large woollen manufactory. 
Their factory was burnt down in 1834; the lire occasioning a 
loss of sixty thousand dollars; a mere trifle to this wealthy 
community. Their vineyards, corn-fields, orchards, and 
gardens gladden the eye. There is an abundance so much 
beyond their need [hat it is surprising that they work; ex- 
cept for want of something else to do. The Dulch love of 
flowers was visible in tho' plants thai wore lo be seen in the 
windows, and the rich carnations and other sweets that 
bloomed in Ihe garden and green-house. The whole place 
has a superior air lo that of either of the Shaker " families'' 
thai 1 saw. The women were bolter dressed; more lively, 
less pallid; hul, I fear, not much wiser. Mr, Itapp exercises 
an unbounded influence over his people. They are prevented 
learning any language but German, and are not allowed to 
converse with strangers. The superintendent keeps a close 
walch over ihetn in this respect. Probationers must serve a 
year before ibey can be admitted: and ihe managers own [bat 
they dread the enlrancu of young pcojile, who might be "un- 
sellled;". that is not sufficiently .subservient. . . . 

I was curious to learn how five hundred persons could be 
kept in iho necessary subjection by one. Mr. Itapp's means 
are such that his task is not very difficult, lie keeps his 
people ignorant; and he makes Iho in vain, lie preaches lo 
them Ihcir own superiority over the rest of the world so in- 
cessantly thai they fully believe it; and are persuaded that 
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their salvation is in bis hands. At first 1 felt, with regard 
both to them and the Shakers, a strong respect for the self- 
conquest which could enable them to endure the singularity, 
— the one commitiiilj, of its non-)litercaurse with strangers; 
the other, of its dancing evhibilions; but I soon found that 
my respeet was misplaced. One and all, they glory in the 
singularity. They feci no awkwardness iu it, from first (o last. 
This vanity is the handle by which they are worked. ■ . 

Mr. Rapp is now very old. His son is dead. It remains lo 
be seen what will become i>[ lii- community, with its immense 
accumulation of wealth, when it has lost its dictator. It docs 
not appear that they can go on in their present stale without 
a dictator. They smile superciliously upon Sir. Owen's plan, 
as admitting " a wrong principle," — marriage. The hesl hope 
for them is that they will change their minds in this point, 
admitting the educational improvements which will arise out 
of the change, and remaining in community with regard lo 
properly. This is the process now in action.among the secc- 
ders from their body, settled on the opposite bank of the 
river, a short distance below Economy. 

These secedcrs were beguiled by Count Leon, a stranger, 
who told the people a great deal that was true about Mr. 
Rapp, and a great deal that was false about himself. It is a 
great pity that Count Leon was a swindler ; for ho certainly 
opened the eyes of the Economy people lo many truths, and 
might have done oil Ibat was wanted, if ho had himself been 
honest. He drew away seventy of the people, and instigated 
them to demand of Mr. Rapp their share of the accumulated 
property. Il was refused; and a suit was instituted against 
Mr. Rapp, in whose name the whole is invested. The law- 
yers compromised the affair, and Mr. Rapp disbursed 120,000 
dollars. Count Leon obtained, and absconded with almost 
the whole, and died iu Texas; the burial-place of many more 
such men. With the remnant of their funds, the seventy se- 
ccdurs purchased land, and settled themselves mumsitc lo 
Beaver, on ibe Ohio. They live in community, but abjuring 
celibacy ; and have been joined by some thorough-bred Ame- 
ricans. It will be seen how they prosper. 

Though the members of these remarkable communities are 
far from being the only agriculturists in whom the functions 
of proprietor and labourer are joined, the junction is in them 
so peculiar as lo make them a separate class, holding a place 
between the landowners of whom I have before spoken, and 
the labourers of whom 1 shall have lo treat. 
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DISPOSAL OK LAKD. 

The political economists of England have long wondered 
why the Americans have not done what older nations would 
he glad to do, if the opportunity had not gone by ; — reserved 
government lauds, which, as it is [be tendency of rent to rise, 
might obviate any future increase of taxation. There arc 
more good reasons than one why this cannot he done in 
America. 

The expenses of the general government are so small that 
the present difficulty is to reduce the taxation so as to leave 
no more than a safe surplus revenue in the treasury ; and 
there is no prospect of any increase of taxation; as the tax- 
payers are likely to grow much faster than the expenses of the 
government. 

The people of the United Slates choose to he propriclors of 
land, not tenants. No one can yet foresee the time when the 
relation of landlord nod tenant (except in regard to house 
property) will be extensively established in America. More 
than a billion of acres remain to be disposed of first. 

The weightiest reason of all is that, in the United Stales, 
the people of to-day arc the government of to-day ; the peo- 
ple of fifty years hence will bo the government of fifty years 
hence; and if would not suit the people of to-day to seques- 
trate their properly for the benefit of Ihcir successors, any 
better than it would suit the people of fifty years hence to be 
legislaled for by those of to-day. A democratic government 
must always be left free Jo be operated upon by the will of 
the majority of the lime being. All that the government of 
the day can do is to ascertain what now appears lo be the best 
principle by which lo regulate the disposal of land, and then 
lo let the demand and supply take Iheir nalural course. 

The methods according to which the disposal of land is 
carried on are as good as the methods of government almost 
invariably are in America. The deficiency is in Ibe know- 
ledge of the relation which land bears lo olher capital and 
to labour, (i) A few clear-headed men have foreseen the 

(1) 1 need bardly mention thai I read " England and America" bofore 
I set oul on my travels. II will appear thai 1 am under obligations lo 
Ibat valuable work tor much guidance. 
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evil of so great a dispersion of Ihe people as has taken place, 
and have consistently arlnH-atnl a liijlhf r price being set 
upon land than (hat al which it is at present sold. Such men 
are now convinced Ihnt evils which seem lo bear no more 
relation lo Ihe price of land llian the fall of an apple to the 
motions of Ihe planets, are attributable lo the reduction in 
tbc price of government lots : that much political blundering, 
and religious animosity; much of the illegal violence, and 
much of the popular apathy on Ihe slave question, which 
have disgraced the country, are owing to the public lands 
being sold at a minimum price of a dollar and a quarter per 
acre. Many excellent leaders or the democratic parly think 
the people at large less fil to govern themselves wisely than 
they were five-and-lwenly years ago. This seems to rao im- 
probable; but I believe there is no doubt that the dispersion 
has hitherto been loo great; and that the in telle dual and 
moral, and, of course, the political condition of the people 
has thereby suifered. 

The price of the public lands was formerly two dollars per 
acre, with credit. It was found to be a bad plan fur Ihe 
consliluenls of a government lo be its' debtors; and there 
was a reduction of the price to a dollar and a quarter, with- 
out credit. In forty years, above forty millions of acres 
have been sold. The government cannot arbitrarily raise the 
price. Ifany check is given lo the processfifdi.sper.~ion. it 
must arise from the people perceiving the true stale of their 
own case, and acling accordingly. 

Some circumstances seem at present to favour the process 
of enlightenment ; oilier* are adverse lo it. Those which are 
favourable are, ihe high prosperity of manufactures and com- 
merce, the essential requisite of which is the concentration 
of labourers; Ihe increasing immigration of labourers from 
Europe, and the happy experience which they force upon 
llie back settler of the advanlage of an increased proportion 
of labour to land; and the approaching crisis oflbe slavery 
question; when every one will see Ihe necessity of measures 
which will keep the slaves where Ihey are. Of the extraor- 
dinary, and 1 must think, often wilful error of taking for 
granted that al! the slaves must be removed, in order to the 
abolition of slavery, I shall have to speak elsewhere. 

The circumstances unfavourable lo an understanding of the 
true slate of the case nbout the disposal of land are, the decp- 
rooled persuasion thai land itself is the most valuable 
wealth, in all places, and under all circumstances : aud the 
complication of interests connected with the late acqui- 
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silion of Louisiana and Florida, and tho present usurpation of 
Texas. 

Louisiana was obtained from the French, not on account of 
the fertile now laud which it comprehended, but because it 
was essential to the very existence of the United Stales that 
the mouth of the Mississippi should not be in the possession of 
another people. The Americans obtained the mouth of the 
Mississippi; and with it. unfortunately, large tracts of the 
richest virgin soil, on which slavery started into new life, and ' 
on which " the perspiration of the eastern Stales" (as I have 
heard Ihe settlers of the west called) rested, and grew bar- 
barous while they grew rich. A fact has lately transpired in 
the northern Slates which was already well known in the 
south,— (hat ihe purchase of Florida was effected for the sake 
of tho slave-holders. It is now known that the President 
was overwhelmed with letters from slave-owners, complain- 
ing thai Florida was (he refuge of their runaways; and da- 
manding that this retreat should be put within their power. 
Florjda was purchased. Many and great evils have already 
arisen out uf its acquisition. To cover these, and blind ths 
people to the parlicular and iniquitous interests engaged in 
the affair, Ihe sordid faction benefited raises a perpetual boast 
in the ears of the people about their gain of new territory, 
and the glory and profit of having added so many square 
miles lo their already vast possessions. 

In the eyes of those of the people who do not yet ace tho 
whole case, ihe only evil which has arisen out of the poses- 
sion of Florida, is Ihe Seminole warfare. They breathe an 
intense hatred against the Seminole Indians; and many Ann 
young men have gono down inlo Florida, and lost their livos 
in battle, wilhoul being aware that they were fighting for op- 
pressors against Ihe oppressed. Probably few of the United 
Slates troops who fell in the late Seminole war knew how the 
strife arose. According to the laws of the slave Stales, the 
children of the Elaves follow the fortunes of the molhtr. It 
will bo seen, at a glance, what consequences follow from this; 
how it operates as a premium upon licentiousness among 
while men ; how it prevents any but mock marriages among " 
slaves; and also what effect it must have upon any Indians 
with whom slave women havo taken refuge. The late Semi- 
nole war arose out of this law. The escoped slaves had in- 
termarried with the Indians. The masters claimed the child- 
ren. Tho Seminole fathers would not deliver tbem up. 
Force was used to tear tho 'children from their parents' arms, 
and the Indians began (heir desperate, bul very natural work 
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or extermination. They bare carried on the war with. £mi- 
nenl success, St. Augustine, the capital, being now the only 
place in Florida where the whiles can set their foot. Of 
course, the poor Indians will ultimately succumb, however 
long they may maintain the struggle : but, before that, the 
American people may possibly have learned enough oftbc 
facts of the case to silence those who boast of the acquisition 
of Florida, as an increase of the national glory. 

It would be a happy thing for them if they should know 
all soon enough to direct tbeir national reprobation upon the 
Texan adventurers, and wash their bauds of the iniquity of 
that business. This would soon be done, if tbey could look 
upon the whole affair from a distance, and see bow the fair 
fame of their country is compromised by the avarice and 
craft of a faction. The probity of their people, their magna- 
nimity in money matters, have always been conspiqjious, from 
the lime of t]ie cession of their lands by the Stales to the 
General Government, till now : and, now they seem in 
danger of forfeiting their high character through the art of 
the few, and the ignorance of the many. The few arc ob- 
taining tbeir end by flattering the passion of the many for 
new territory, as well as by engaging their best feelings on 
behalf of those who are supposed to be lighting for their 
rights against oppressors. There is yet hope, fbe know- 
ledge of tbr real state of the case is spreading; and if only 
timn can bo gained, the Americans will jet bo saved from 
the eternal disgrace of addiug Texas tu tbeir honourable 
Union. 

Tbc brief account which I shall give of what is prematurely 
called the acquisition of Texas, is grounded partly on histo- 
rical facts, open to the knowledge of all ; and partly on what 
1 had the opportunity of learning at New Orleans, from some 
leaders and agents in the Texan cause, who did what tbey 
could to enlist my judgment and sympathies on behalf of 
their parly. I went in entire ignorance of the whole matter. 
My first knowledge of it was derived from the persons above- 
mentioned, wboso objects were lo obtain the good-will of 
such T.nglisb as tbey could win over; to have their affairs 
well spoken of in London; and In get the tide of respectable 
English emigration turned in their direction. With me tbey 
did not succeed : with some others they did. Several Eng- 
lish are already Luricd in Texas ; and there are others whose 
repentance that they ever were beguiled into'aiding such a 
cause will he far worse than death. The more I heard of the 
case from the lips of its advocates, Ihe worse I thought of it : 
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and my reprobation of ihe whole scheme has grown will) 
every fact which has rarac out since. 

Texas, lale :i province of Mexico, and then one of its oon- 
federnle.d Slates, lies adjacent In Louisiana. Tim old Spanish 
government seem lo have had some foresight as In what 
iiii-jlit happen, lo judge hy Ihe jealousy with which they 
guarded this pari ol'lheir nmiitry from intrusion by the Ame- 
ricans. The Spanish Capiaiu-gefieral of Ihe .internal pro- 
vinces, Don -\emisii] Salccdu, used to say that he would, if he 
could, slop the birds from living over ihe boundary lictween 
Texas anil the United .Slates. "Prior to 1820, however, a few 
adventurers, chiefly Indian traders had dropped over the 
liminiinrv line, ami remained niimolesled in the eastern corner 
of Texas. In 1820. .Moses Austin, of Missouri, was privileged 
In llie Spanish anlhtinlies to introduce Ihree hundred orderly, 
industrious families? professing I he Catholic religion, as settlers 
into Texas. Moses Austin died; and his son Stephen pro- 
secuted the scheme. Ilefore possession of Ihe land was ob- 
tained, the Mexican Hevolulinn occurred ; hut the new go- 
vernment conDrmed ihe privilege granted hy the old ono, 
with some modifications. The chief of the settlers and his 
followers were liberally enriched with lands, gratis; on ibo 

conditions of Ihi'ii occupying them; uf their professing (ho 
Catholic religion ; and of their being obedient lo the laws of 
Ihe country. 

Other persons were templed hy Austin's success lo apply for 
grants. Many obtained them, and disposed of their grants lo 
joinl slock companies; so that Texas became tbe scene of 
much land-speculalion. Tbe companies began to he busy 
about "slock"' and "scrip," which they proffered as pre- 
paratory titles lo land ; and a crowd of ignorant and rredulous 
persons, and of gamblers, thus became greedy after lauds 
which no more belonged to any Americans than Ireland. 

Leave was given to Ihe actual settlers hy tbe Mexican Go- 
vernment lo introduce, for ten years, dutyfree, all articles, 
riot contraband, lhal were necessary for their use and eom- 
forl. Under this permission, much smuggling wcnl on : and 
many adventurers settled in Texas for the very purpose of 
supplying the neighbouring Indian tribes with contraband 
articles. Anns and ammunition were plentifully furnished lo 
the savages; and slaves lo the settlers; though slavery had 
been abolished in ihe country, hy whose laws the settlers had 
engaged (o live. . 

tbe ncNlStep was, an offer on the part of the United Stales 
Government to purchase Texas, in order lo incorporate it 
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with the Union. The olfer was instantly and indignantly re- 
jected by (he Mexicans. It may seem surprising [bat even 
wilh the passion for territory that ihe people of the United 
Slates hove, llicy should desire to purchase Texas, while 
above a billion of acres of land at homo were still unoccu- 
pied. Slavery is Found to he the solution of this, as of almost 
every other absurdity and unpleasant mystery there. Slavery 
answers only on a virgin soil, and under certain conditions 
of the supply of labour. It is destined to die cm! of the Stales 
which it has impoverished, and which come most closely 
inlo contrast wilh those which are Dourisbjng under free la- 
lour. II is cvidenllv destined snon to he relinquished by 
Missouri, Kentucky. Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware ; and 
not very loui; afterwards, by the Carolinas, and perhaps 
Tennessee. The proprietors of slaves have a double purposn 
in acquiring new territory : lo obtain a fresh field for the la- 
bour of the slaves they possess ; and, (what is at least as im- 
portant) to keep up the equality of the representation of the- 
slave and free Slates in Congress. We have before seen thai 
there is a provision agaiusl the introduction of slavery into 
the lands north-west of the Ohio. When to the represen- 
tation of the new Stales of this region, shall be joined lhat of 
Ihe old Scales which relinquish slavery, the remaining slave 
States will be in a hopeless minority in Congress, unless a 
representation from new slave regions can bo provided. 
Texas is lo be obtained first ; and, if desirable, to be divided 
into several Slates ; and afterwards, the aggressions on the 
Mexican territory will doubtless he repealed, as often as a 
new area for slave labour is wanted ; and an accession of re- 
presentation, for the support of slavery, is needed in Congress. 
Thus it happens lhal a host of land-speculators, adventurers 
and slave-owuers have, for a long series of years, been in- 
terested in lie acquisition of Texas. 

On (he refusal of the Mexican Government to sell Texas, 
Ihe newspapers of the slave-holding portion of the United 
States began to indicate methods of obtaining ihe territory, 
and to advocate the use of any means fur so desirable an ob- 
ject. The agent of tho United Stales al Ibc Mexican capi al 
is believed lo have been instigated by his govennent lo in- 
trigue for Ihe purpose which could not be obtained by ne- 
gotiation. The settlers in Texas made.il known along the 
.Uissi"ipi that they might soon be strong enough to establish 
slavery openly, in deGuncu of Mexico. This brought in an 
accession of sl;ive!iolding iclilers. who evaded Ihe Mexican 
laws, by calling their slaves '■' apprentices for ninety-nine 
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years." The Mexicans look alarm ; deemed in tie Slate Le- 
gislature of Texas tbat no apprenticeship should, on any pre- 
tence, be for a longer term than ten years; forbade further 
immigration from (ho United States ; and sent a small body of 
troops to enforce the prohibition. This was in 1829 and 1830. 

In 1832, Iho Mexican Iroops wero unfortunately wanted 
Dear the capital, and called in from the frontiers and colonics. 
The settlers shut up the custom-houses in their part of the 
country, and defied the laws as much as they pleased. Then 
a great number of restless, bad spirits began to pour into 
Texas from the whole or the United States; men who had to 
fly from their creditors, or from the pursuit of justice. There 
was probably never seen a more ferocious company of ruffians 
than Texas contains at Ibis moment. These men, who had 
nothing to loso, now set to work to wrench lha territory from 
the bands of the Mexicans. They actually proceeded, in 
1S33, to organize a Slate Governmeni ; opposed earnestly but 
feebly by the honest, original settlers, who wero satisfied wilh 
the contract under which Ihey had sellled, and had every- 
thing to lose by the breach of it. A Convention was called, 
to prepare a Stale Constitution, which Stephen Austin had the 
audacity to carry to the Mexican capital, to pray for its ratifi- 
cation by the Mexican Congress. After some time, he was 
committed to prison on a charge of treasonable conspiracy. 
He was still in prison when I was at New Orleans, in May, 
1835; and no one of the persons who conversed with mo on 
Texan affairs alluded to tho fact. They spoke of him as if 
living and acting among the Bottlers. Ho wrote to the co- 
lonists from his prison, advising strict obedience to the Mexi- 
can laws ; and, filially, gave his promise to the government to 
promote order in the colonies; and was dismissed, by the 
clemency of the administration, without further punishment 
than an imprisonment of nearly two years. 

The wilder adventurers among the sottlers had chafed at 
his advice, hut found it necessary to be quiet for a time. Tho 
Mexican government put loo much trust in them on this 
account) and restored, during Austin's imprisonment, tho 
freedom of immigration, on ihe old conditions. The liberty 
was again shamelessly abused. Slaves were imported from 
Africa, via Cuba, and illegal laud speculations were carried 
on wilh more vigour than ever. Troops were again sent 
from (be capital to re-open the custom-houses, and enforce 
their regulations. But it was now too late. 

It had long been a settled agreement between the Texan 
adventurers and many ilavc-boldcrs of the south, that If 
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slavery could no otherwise ho perpetuated in Texas, it should 
he done by the seizure of thai province; all possible aid being 
given by the residents in the United Slates, who were a parly 
to the agreement. This was avowed by the adventurers in 
Texas j and the avow al has been justified by the subscriptions 
of money, arms, and stores, which have been sent Ihrough 
New Orleans; the companies of volunteers that have given 
their strength lo the bad cause ; and the efforts of members of 
Cooyri'ss from the south to hurry on the recognition of the 
independence of Texas by the United Stales Government. It 
was with shame and grief that I heard, while 1 was in i\cw 
York, last spring, of the public meeting there, which had been 
got up by men who should have put the influence of their 
names to a better use, — a public meeting in behalf of the 
Texan adventurers, where high-sounding common-places had 
been played ofl - about patriotism, fighting for the dearest 
rights of man, and so forth. The purpose was, I believe, an- 
swered for the lime. The price of stock rose ; and subscrip- 
tions were obtained. The Texan cause was then in the lowest 
slale of depression. It soon revived, in consequence of an 
:iuforlunalc defeat of the Mexicans, and the capture of the 
President of their republic, Santa Anna. This, again, was 
made lo serve as the occasion of a public dinner at New York, 
when some eminent members of Congress were passing 
ihrough, lo the Springs, in the summer. The time will come 
when those gentlemen will look back upon their speeches at 
that dinner as among the deeds which, dying, they would 
most wish lo blot. By this time, however, the true character 
of the struggle was beginning to lie extensively recognised : 
and, day by day, the people of (he United Slates have been 
since awakening lo the knowledge of how they have been 
cheated in having their best sympathies called forth in behalf 
of the worst of causes. The great fear is, lest ibis should 
prove to be loo late; lest, the United Stales having furnished 
the means hy which the usurpation of Texas has been 
achieved, the people of the Union should be persuaded that 
they must follow (heir common, and otherwise fair rule, of 
acknowledging the independence of all States that are de 
facto independent, without having anything to do with the 
question de jure. .: >'■-!> :. ' .r.ini.f. 

What has been tho national conduct of the United States on 
this great question? TJie government has been very nearly 
impartial. It must be allowed that factions and individuals 
were already doing so much thai, if the government wished 
all possible success to the Texans, it could hardly do better 
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than he quiet while thev were receiving the aid of its consti- 
tuents. While Ihn Uicfl ofTexas lias been achieved, (if it be 
achieved) by United Stales men, money and arms, the ge- 
neral government lias been officially regarding ilasoslensilk 
and actually a foreign affair. However much may be true of 
Ihe general belief in the interest of its members in the 
success of Ibe Texan aggression, llic guvcnmieiit lias pre- 
served a cool and guarded lone thi'iuighoiil; and Iho only- 
act llial I know nf for whicli it can be blamed is for not re- 
moving General Gaines Irimi his innimnnd on the fronlier, 
on Jus manifestation of partisanship on llie Texan side. Ge- 
neral Gaines was ordered to protect Ibo settlers on the 
south-western frontier, who might be in danger from the 
Mexican*, and from Ihe fierce Indians who were engaged on 
Iho Mexican side of the quarrel. General Gaines wrote to 
head-quarters of his intentions of crossing, lo atlack the 
Mexicans, not only llic inner bounds of Ibe tSniled States 
territory, but [he disputed boundary, claimed by the (Jniled 
Stales, and disallowed by Mexico. Immediate orders were 
despatched lo him to do no such thing ; lo eonlir.c himself, 
except in a strong emergency, to the inner boundary; and 
on mi account whatever to cross the disputed line. This 
was not enough, An officer who had shown himself so in- 
dispored In the neulvalilv professed bv his government, 
should have been sent where he could indulge his partialities 
with less hazard lo the national honour. 

Some senators from Ihc south pressed. Ins! Session, with 
indecent haste, for the recognition of Ihc independence or 
Texas. The speech of ftx-Prcsident Adams remains as an 
eternal rebuke lo such. (I; This speech was the most re- 
markable individual act of the session ; and no session has 
liern disl in :;tiisin'i| by ooe more honourable. There was no 
attempt nl a reply. In it, in or out uf either Mouse. Mr. 
Adams left no resource lo the advocates ef the Texan cause 
but abuse of himself r the philosophy of which he. no doubt, 
understood as well as olher people. ' Various public men, in 
various public assemblies, have declared their desire for Ibe 
success ol'lhe Texans; and have joined with this the avowal 
lhat the value of slaves will rise fifty per cent., as soon as the 
independence of Texas is acknowledged. 

The war is not yet over. The vicissitudes have been so 
great,— each party has appeared at limes in so hopeless a con- 
dition, that the friends of American honour, and the foes of 
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slavery, do not yet despair of Ibc uliimale expulsion of the 
aggressors, al *d I'" 1 resloralion of Texas to Mexico, if these 
hopes must be surrende red,— if slavery is to be re-established 
on a constitutional basis, in a vast territory where il had been 
actually abolished, — if a new impulse is thus to be given to 
the traffic in native Africans, (1)— if the fair fame of the Anglo- 
Americans is to be thus carly ; and thus deeply stained, good 
men must rouse themselves the more to enlighten the ignor- 
ance through which the misfortune has happened. They must 
labour to exhibit the truth, keeping unshaken their faith in the 
theory of tbeir constitution that "Ihc majority will be in the 
right." 

It is much (o be feared thai, even if Texas were acknow- 
ledged to-morrow to be a Mexican Slate, an injury would be 
found to have been done to the American people, which it 
will take a long time and much experience lo repair. ISo pains 
have been spared to con firm the delusion, that the possession 
of more and more land is the only thing to be desired, alike 
by Ihc. selfish and the patriotic ; by those who would hastily 
built up their own fortunes, and by those who desire the ag- 
grandisement of their country. No one mourned with me 
more earnestly over Ibis popular delusion than a member of 
Congress, who has since been one of the mnst vehement advo- 
cates of the 'icxan cause, and has thereby dune bis best lo foster 

(t) Tbo Taianj pretend lo deny that ibe slavc-lrade will receive, or is 
reeeivlBf, an impulse Irani them. Tbc raw ii this. In Ibe Tcian con- 
stitution, llic Importation of slaves, except (yam the VnUtd Statu, it 
declared piracy. A most wealthy slave-owner of Louisiana told me, in 
1835, Hurt 'the annual importation of native Africans ( by smuggling) 
w»» from thirteen thousand to fifteen thousand. This has much in- 
creased since. A) I tag as there is a market Tor slaves, there will be 
Iho slave-trade, thongh there were a preventive cruiser lo every mile of 

An official gentleman, from Ihc Ilrlliib West Indies, informed me 
thai much ' mischief has ensued from ibe withdrawing of Iwo or three 
iraall British schooners, which uied lo cruise about the islands, aud were 
hroken up on the plea of economy;— it being supposed that vessels so 
small could do no good which w ould coinpettwlt for Utah - expense. This 
is a mistake. If a slave ship surrenders on summons, Ihc ship and 
cargo ore forfeiied, and that is all. If a gun Is tired, In defence, the 
caplain and crew become thereby liable to he lian-ed as pirates. Of 
course, those who man a slave ship arc ready lo surrender lo a cock-buat, 
with Iwo men in it, rather than heeiimi! liable I" Iim^he; for property 
In which they can have, at most, but a very small Interest. Thus a 
schooner renders as good aid, and is as much an object of dread, in this 
kind of f err ice, as a larger vessel, 
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(ho delusion, lie (old rac [bal (he me (a physics or society in 
the south afford a curious study to the observer; and (hat they 
arc humbling lo a resident, lie told mo that, so far from the 
honour and happiness of any region being .supposed to lie in 
the piirsuil of tho higher objects of life, auy man woold bo 
pronounced "imbecile" who, having enough for his moderate 
wanls, should prefer the enjoyment of his patrimony, his fa- 
mily relations, and intercourse with the society in which he 
was brought up, to wandering away in pursuit of more land, 
lie complained that be was heart-sic I( when he beard of 
American books: (hat Ibero was no character of permanence 
in anything;— all was fluctuation, escepl the passion for land, 
which, under the name of enterprise, or patriotism, or some- 
thing else that was creditable, would last (ill his countrymen 
had pushed (heir oul-posls (o (he Pacific. He insisted that 
the only consolation arose from what was to be hoped when 
pioneering must, perforce, come lo a stop. Uc told me of one ' 
and another of hi* intelligent and pleasont young neighbours, 
who were quilling their homes anil cii ili^ed life, and carrying 
their brides " as bondwomen" into the wilderness, because 
fine land was cheap there. If «ll this he true of the young 
gentry of the south, as 1 believe it is, what hope is there that 
the delusion will not long remain among those who have no 
olherguides than Experience; — that slowest of all teachers* 
The people of the Coiled Stales have, however, kept their 
eyes open to one gfcal danger, arising from this love of land. 
They have always had ill view the disadvantage of rich men 
purchasing tracts larger than they could cultivate. They saw 
that it was contrary lo the public interest lhal individuals 
should be allowed to interpose a desert between other settlers 
whose welfare depends much on their having means of free 
communication, anil a peopled neighbourhood ; and that it is 
inconsistent with republican modes thai overgrown fortunes 
should arise by means of an early grasping of large quantities 
of a cheap kind of properly, which must inevitably become 
of the highest value in course of time. The reduction in tho 
price of land would probably have been greater, but for (he 
temptation which the cheapening would bald out to capita- 
lists. Another reason assigned for not slill further lowering 
the price is, the danger of depreciating a kind of property 
held by the largest proportion of the people. This is obviously 
unsound; since the properly held by this large proportion of 
Ibo people is improved land, whosu relation in value to other 
kinds of properly is determined by quile other circumstance* 
than tho amount of the original purchase-money. Tho num- 
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ber of people who sell again unimproved bod is so smallas 
not to lie worthy to enter into the account. 

Large grants of hud have been made to schools and col- 
leges. I. pwiirds of eight millions of acres have. I believe, been 
(bus disposed of. There seems no objection to this, at the 
time it was done; as there can he no doubt that grants will 
be cultivated [hat have such an interest banging on their cul- 
tivation. These grants were made while there was a national 
iiebl. Now, (here is a surplus revenue; and appropriations 
of this kind had belter he made henceforth from the money 
which has arisen from the sale of land than in a way which 
would force more land inlo the market. 11 is to be hoped, 
ton, that no more recompenses for public service will be of- 
fered in land, like the large grants which were made to soldiers 
after the revolutionary war. The soldiers have disposed of 
.their lands much under the government price, in order In 
obtain a sale; and the hurtful dispersion of settlers, and 
the sale of tracls loo large to be well-cultivated, have been 
thereby assisted. 

The great question incessantly repealed throughout the 
United Stales is, what is To be done with the immense 
amount of land remaining unsold ; and with the perpetually 
increasing revenue arising from the sale, as it proceeds? 
Variousproposilious are afloat,— none of which appear tome so 
wise as some which remain In be offered. One proposition is to 
divido the lands again among the Stale*, apportioning the 
amount according to the representation in Congress, or to the 
.population as given by the last census. Besides the difficulty 
of making the apportionment fairly, this plan would afford 
fata! inducements lo a greater dispersion of people than has 
yet taken place. It is also argued that no constitutional power 
exists by which the cession of 1787 can he reversed. 

Another proposition is, to let the sale of land go on as it 
does now, and divide the proceeds among the several Stales, 
for purpose of Education, Colonisation ofthc coloured race, 
and Internal Improvements. Under such a plan, there would 
he endkss disputes about the amounts lo be paid over to the 
■different Slates, •flic general government would have a new 
and dangerous function assigned In it. Besides, as much of 
the surplus revenue is derived from duties seems a shorter 
and more natural method to leave off levying money that is 
not wanted, than to levy it, use it, and make a distribution of 
■other funds among the Slates. This subject will, however, 
come under consideration hereafter. 

Others propose lhat nothing should he done : thai the lands 
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should go on being sold according to the present demand, and 
(ho proceeds to accumulate, lill some accident happens, — a 
war, or other expensive adventure,— ti) help to dissipate them. 
The first part of the proposition will probably stand good; for 
it seems a difficult thing to raise the price of land again :— an 
impossible thing, till the people shall show that they under- 
stand the case hy demanding an increase of price; but the 
second pari of the proposition cannot be acceded to. 11 is 
inconsistent with the first principles of democracy that large 
sums of money should accumulate in the hands of the general 
government. The accumulation must be disposed of, arid tho 
sources of revenue restrained. _ ' 

There arc modes of advantageously disposing of the surplus 
revenue which arc obvious to those whose economical ex- 
perience ispreciscly the reverse of "that of the people of the 
United Slates, They are not likely to he at present assented 
to, —perhaps even to he tolerated hy the inhabitants of the 
now world. Such as they are, they will bo presented in the 

The lowest price given of late for land, that I heard of, was 
a quarter- dollar per acre ; (for these arc not limes when three 
thousand acres are In be bad for a rifle; and a whole pro- 
montory for a suit of clothes.) Some good land may be still 
had, at a distance from roads and markets, from those who 
want to turn their surplus land into money, for a quarter-dollar 
per acre. Some that i saw in New Hampshire under these 
circumstances has advanced in five years to a dollar and a half 
pur acre : and some of aboulequal quality, about fifteen miles 
nearer to a market, sold at the same time for ten dollars per 
acre. I saw some low land, on the banks of the river, near 
Pittsburg, which would not sell at any price a few years ago, 
when sail was brought over the mountains on pack-horses 
and sold at a dollar a quart. Now salt is obtained in any 
quantity hy digging near this land ; and the meadow is parlui! 
into lots of ten acres each, which sell at the rale of one thou- 
sand dollars per acre. This is, no doubt, in prospect of the 
salt-works which arc destined to flourish here. The highest 
price 1 beard of being given (unless in a similar case in New- 
York; was for street lots in Mobile ; one hundred and ten dol- 
lars per foot frontage. 
" For agricultural purposes, the price of land varies, according 
to its fertility, and, much more, toils vicinity to a maili'I, in 
a manner which cannot easily he specified. I think the 
highest price I heard of was fifteen hundred dollars per acre. 
This was in the south. In the north and west, 1 heard of 
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prices varying from thirty to one hundred dollars, even in 
somewhat relircd situations. One thing seems to be granted 
on all hands : that a settler cannot fail of success, if he takes 
good land, in a healthy situation, at ihe government price. 
If he hestows moderate pains on bis lot, he may confidently 
reckon on its being worth at least double al the end of the 
year : much more, if there are growing probabilities of a 
market. 

The methods according to which the sales of the public 
lands in the Coiled States are conducted are excellent. The 
lots are so divided as to preclude all doubt and litigation about 
boundaries. There is a general land-office at Washington, 
and u subordinate one in each district, where all business can 
be transacted with readiness and exactitude. Periodical 
sales are made of lands which it is desirable to bring into the 
market. These arc disposed of to the highest bidder. The 
advance of the population into the wilderness is thus mado 
more regular than it would be if there were not a rendezvous 
in each district, where it could be ascertained how the settle- 
ment of the neighbouring country was going on; titles arc 
made more secure ; and less impunity is allowed to fraud. 

The pre-emption laws, originally designed for the benefit of 
poor settlers, have been the greatest provocatives to fraud. It 
seemed haril that a squatter, who bad sellled himself on 
unoccupied land, and done it nothing but good, should be 
turned off withont remuneration, or compelled to purchase 
his own improvements; and in 1830, a bill was therefore 
passed, granting a pre-emption right to squatters who bad 
taken such possession of unsold lands, ll provided that when 
two individuals had cultivated a quarter section of land, (one 
hundred and sixty acres,) each should have a pre-emption 
right with regard to half the cultivated portion : and each also 
to a pre-emption of eighty acrc-s any where else in the same 
land district. Of course, abundance of persons took advantage 
of this law to get the best land very cheap. Two men, by 
merely cutting down, or blazing a few trees or ''camping 
out" for a night or (wo, on a good quarter-section, have se- 
cured it at the minimum price. A Report to Congress slates 
that there is reason to believe that " largo companies have 
been founded, who procure affidavits of improvements to be 
made, get the warrants issued upon them, and whenever a 
good tract ofland is ready for talc, cover it over with their 
floats, (warrantsof the required habitation,) and thus put down 
competition. The frauds upon the public, within the past 
year, (1835,) from this single source, have arisen to many 
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millions of dollars. " Such errors in matters of detail are sure 
Id be corrected soon after being discovered. The means will 
speedily be found of showing a due regard lo the claims of 
squatters, without precipitating the settlement of land by un- 
fairly reducing its price in the market. Whatever methods 
may lend lo lessen rather than lo increase the facilities for 
occupying new land, must, on the whole be nn advantage, 
while the disproportion between land and labour is so great 
as it now is in the western regions of the United Stales. 

SECTION II. 

English farmers settling in the United States used to be a 
joke to their native neighbours. The Englishman began 
with laughing, or being shocked, at the slovenly methods of 
cultivation employed by the American settlers ; he was next 
seen tolook grave on his ownaccount; and ended by following 
the American plan. 

The American ploughs round the stumps of the trees ho has 
felled, and is not very careful lo measure the area ho ploughs, 
and the seed he sows. The Englishman clears half the quan- 
tity of land,— clears it very thoroughly; ploughs deep, sows 
thick, raises twice the quantity of grain on half tbcarea of land, 
and points proudly to his crop. But the American has, 
meantime, fenced, cleared, and sown more land, improved 
his house and slock, and kept his money ill his pocket. The 
Englishman has paid for the labour bestowed oil bis beautiful 
fields more than bis line crop repays him. When he has done 
thus for a few seasons, till his money is gone, be learns that 
he has got to a place where it answers lo spend laud lo save 
labour ; (ho reverse of his experience in L"iil.1:muI ; and he soon 
becomes as slovenly a farmer as the American, and begins 
immediately lo grow rich. 

It would puzzle a philosopher lo compute how long.soma 
prejudices will subsist in defiance of, uut only evidence, but 
personal experience. These same Americans, who laugh 
(reasonably enough) at tko prejudiced English farmer, seem 
themselves incapable of being convinced ou a point quite as 
plain as that between him and themselves. The very ground 
of their triumph over him is their knowledge of the much 
smaller value of land, and greater value of labour, in America 
than in England : and yet, there is no one subject ou which 
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so many complaints are lo be heard from every claw of 
American society as ibc immigration of foreigners. The 
incapar-iiy of men lo recognise blessings in disguise has been 
the theme of moralists in all ages : but it might be expected 
that the Americans, in this case, would be an exception. It 
is wonderful, lo a stranger, to see bow they fret and toil, and 
scheme and invent, In supply the deficiency of help , and all 
the lime quarrel with the one means by which labour is brought 
lo their dijnr. The immigration of foreigners was the one 
complaint b^ which 1 was met in every corner of the free 
States; and I really believe 1 dW not converse with a dozen 
persons who saw the ultimate good through the present ap- 
parent evil. 

11 is not much lo be wondered at that gentlemen and ladies, 
living in Boston and New York, and seeing, for the first time 
in their lives, half-naked and squalid persons in the street, 
should ask where they come from, and fear lest they should 
infect others with their squalor, and wish they would keep 
away. It is not much to be wondered at that the managers 
of charitable institutions in the maritime cities should be 
weary of tin; claims advanced by indigent foreigners: but it 
is surprising that these gentlemen and ladies should not learn 
by experience that all this ends well, and that matters an; 
taking their natural course. It would certainly he belter that 
the emigrants should be well clothed, educated, respectable 
people; (except that, in that case, they would probably never 
arrive ;) but the blame of their bad condition rests elsewhere, 
while their arrival is. generally speaking, almost a pure bene- 
fit. Some are inlcmpeiLiLc noil prnlligale ; and such are, no 
doubt, a great injury to the cities where they harbour; but 
tli ij! greater number show themselves decent and hard-work- 
ing enough, when put into employment. Every American 
acknowledges that few or no canals or railroads would he in 
existence now, in the. United Stains, but fi>r the Irish labour 
by which tiiey have been completed : and the best cultiva- 
tion that is to bo seen in the laud is owing lo the Dutch and 
Germans it contains. What would housekeepers do for do- 
meslic service without foreigners? If the American ports 
had been barred against immigration, and the sixty thousand 
foreigners per annum, with all their progeny, had been ex- 
cluded, where would now have been the public works of the 
I nilerl States, the agriculture, the shipping? . 

The most emphatic complnincrs of the immigration of fo- 
reigners are those who imagine that the morals of society 
suffer thereby. My own conviction is that tho morals of so- 
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cicty arc, on Ihe whole, thereby much improved, It is can- 
didly allowed, on ail hands, lhat ihe passion of the Irish for 
the education of their children is a great set-off against the 
bad ([ualilies some of them exhibit in their own persons; aod 
that the second and third generations of Irish are among the 
most valuable citizens of Ihe republic. The immigrant Ger- 
mans are more sober and respectable than the Irish; hut 
there is more difficulty in improving Ihem and Iheir children. 
The Snatch arc in high esteem. My own opinion is that most 
of the evils charged upon the immigrants are chargeable upon 
the mismanagement of them in the ports. The atrocious cor- 
ruption of the .\ew York elections, wlno e ;in Irishman, just 
landiid, and employed upon the drains, perjures himself, and 
voles nine limes over, is chargeable, nol upon immigration, 
nor yet upon universal suffrage, but upon faults in the ma- 
chinery of registration. Agaio, if the great pauper-palate, 



round it, and heard to observe that she should immediately 
write over for all her relations; the evil is chargeable upon 
being a pauper- palace, with the best of food and clothing, and 
no compulsion to work, in a country where there is far more 
work and wages than there are hands to labour and earn. 
There is in New York a benevolent gentleman who exercises 
a most useful and effectual charity. He keeps a kind of re- 
gistry office for Ihe demand and supply of emigrant labour; 
lakes charge of the fumU uf such emigrants as are fortunate 
enough to have any; and befriends them in every way. He 
declares lhat he has an average of six situations on his list 
ready for every sober, able-bodied man and woman lhat lands 
al New York. 

The bad moral consequences of a dispersion of agricultural 
labour, and the good moral effects of an adequato combina- 
tion, are so serious as to render it the duly of good citizens to 
inform themselves fully of the hearings of this question beforo 
tbey altempt to influence other minds upon it. Those who 
have seen what are the morals and manners of Families who 
live alone in the wilds, with no human opioion arnnnd them, 
no neighbours with whom to exchange good offices, no sti- 
mulus to menial activity, no social amuseoienls, no church, 
no life, nothing but the pursuit of the oulward means of liv- 
ing, — any one who has witnessed this will be ready to agree 
what a blessing it would he to such a family to shake down a 
shower of even poor Irish labourers around them. To such a 
family no tidings ought lo he more welcome than of the ar- 
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rival of ship-load after ship-load of immigrants at the ports, 
some few of whom may wander hilherwards, and by entering 
into a combination of labour to obtain means of living, open 
a way to the attainment of the ends. Sixty thousand' immi- 
grants a-year 1 What are these spread over so many thou- 
sand square miles? If the country could be looked down 
upon from a balloon, some largo clusters of these would be 
seen detained in the cities, because they could not be spared 
into the country; other clusters would he seen about the 
canals and railroads; and a very slight sprinkling in the back 
country, where their stations would be marked by the pros- 
perity growing up around them. 

The expedients used in the country settlemeps lo secure a 
combination of labour when it is absolutely necessary, show 
how eminently deficient it is. Every one has heard of Ibe 
" frolic" or " bee," by means of which the clearing of lots, 
the raising of houses, the harvesting of crops is achieved. 
Roads are made, and kept by contributions of labour and 
teams, by settlers. For the rest, what can be done by family 
labour alone is so done, wit b great waste of time, material, 
and toll. The wonderful effects of a " frolic/' in every way, 
should serve, in contrast with the toil and difficulty usually 
expended in producing small results. In incline the hearts of 
settlers towards immigrants, and to plan how an increase of 
them may be obtained. 

Minds arc, I hope, beginning lo turu in this direction, la 
New-England, where there is the must combination of labour, 
and the poorest land, it is amusing to see the beginning of 
discoveries on this buad. I find, in the United Slates' Alma- 
nack for 1835, an article on agricultural improvements, (pre- 
supposing a supply of labour as the primary requisite,) which 
bears all the marks of freshness and originality, of having 
been a discovery of the writer's. 

"If such improvements as are possible, or even easy," 
(where there is labour at hand,) '- were made iu the hus- 
bandry of this country, many and great advantages would bo 
found to arise. As twice the number of people might be sup- 
ported on the same quantity of land, ail our farming towns 
would become twice as populous as they arc likely lo be iu 
the present stale of husbandry. There would be, in general, 
but half the distance to travel to visit one's friends and ac- 
quaintances. Friends migbt oflciicr see and converso with 
each other. Half the labour would be saved in carrying the 
corn to mill, and the produce to market; half the journey iug 
saved in attending our courts; and half the expense in sup- 
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porting government, and in making and repairing roads; half 
the distance saved in going to the smith, weaver, clothier, 
etc.; hair the distance saved in going In public worship, and 
most oilier meetings ; for where steeples are four miles apart, 
they would be only two or three. Much time, expense and 
labour would, on these accounts, bo saved; and civilisation, 
with all the social virtues, would, perhaps, be proportionally 
promoted and increased." 

Before this can be done, there must be hands to do it. 
Steeples must remain four or fourteen miles apart, till there 
are beings enough in Iho intervening space to draw them 
together. I .saw, on the Mississipi, a woman in a canoe, 
paddling up against the stream; probably, as 1 was told, to 
visit a neighbour twenty or thirty miles off. The only comfort 
was that the current would bring her hack four times as 
quickly as she went up. What a blessing would a parly of 
emigrant neighbours be to a woman who would row herself 
twenty miles against the stream of the Mississippi for com- 
panionship ! , 

Instead of complaining of Iho sixty thousand emigrants per 
annum, and lowering (be price of land, so as to induce disper- 
sion, it would be wise, if it were possible, in the people of the 
United States, to hriu^ in sixty thousand more labourers per 
annum, and raise the price of land. This last cannot, perhaps, 
be done : but why should not the other? With a surplus re- 
revenue that they do uol know what lo do with, and a scarcity 
of the labour which they do not know how to do without, why 
not use IhE surplus funds accruing from the lands in carrying 
labour to the soil? 

It is true, Europeans have the same passion for land as (he 
Americans ; and such immigrants would leave their employers, 
and buy for themselves, as soon as they had earned the re- 
quisite funds: hut these, again, would supply the means of 
bringing over more labour; and the intermediate services of 
the labourers would be so much gained. If the arrangements 
•were so made as to bring over sober, respectable labourers, 
without their being in any way hound to servitude, (as a host 
of poor Germans once were made while slaves of.) if, the land 
and labour being once brought togtther, and repayment from 
the benefited parlies being secured, (if desired,) things were 
then left tu take their natural course, a greater blessing could 
hardly befat the United Stales than such an importation of la- 
bourers. 

I was (old, in every eastern city, that it was a common 
practice with parish officers in England lo chip off their pau- 
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pcrs to the United Slates. 1 look some pains to investigate 
the grounds of Ibis charge, and am convinced that il is a mis- 
lake; that lliu accusation has arisen out of some insulated 
ease. 1 was happy to be able to show my American friends 
how llic supposed surplus population uf tbo English agricul- 
tural counties has shrunk, and in some cases disappeared, 
under the operation of the new Poor Law, so lhat, even if thu 
charge had ever been true, it could not long remain so. Ey 
the lime that we shall be enabled to say Ibe same of the pa- 
rishes of Ireland, the Americans will, doublless, have disco- 
vered that they would he glad of alt the labourers we bad 
ever been able to spare ; iT only we could send ihem in the 
form of respectable, men and women, instead of squalid pau- 
pers, looking as iT tboy were going from shore to shore, to 
rouse the world lo an outcry agaiust the sins and sorrows of 
our economy. 

11 will scarcely he credited by those who arc not already 
informed on Ibe subject, that a proposition has' been made lo 
send oul of the country au equal number of persons lo Iho 
amount brought inlo il ; ship loads of labourers going lu and 
fro, like buckets in a well: ibal Ibis proposition has been in- 
troduced inlo Congress, and has been made the basis of ap- 
propriations in some Stale legislatures: that itinerant lecturers 
arc employed to advocate the scheme : that it is preached 
from Ibe pulpit, and subscribed for in Ihc churches, and that 
in its behalf are enlisted members of the administration, a 
great number of the leading politicians, clergy, merchants, 
and planters, and a large proportion of the other citizens of 
Ihe United Slates. H matters Utile how many or how great 
are Ihe men engaged in behalf of a bad scheme, which is so 
unnatural that it cannot but fail :— it matters little, as far as 
Kcju-HH; itself is concerned; but il is of incalculable con- 
sequence as creating an obstruction. For itself, Ihc miserable 
abortion -the Colonisation scheme— might be passed over: 
for its active results will be nothing ; but it is uecessary lo 
refer lo il in its passive character of an obstruction. It is ne- 
cessary lo refer thus to il, not only as a mailer of fact, but 
because, absurd and impracticable as the scheme clearly is, 
when viewed in relation lo the whole stale of affairs in Ame- 
rica, il U not so easy on the spot lo discern its true character. 
So many perplexing considerations are mixed, up with il by 
its advocates; so many of those advocates are men of earnest 
philanthropy, and well versed in the details of the scheme, 
while blind lo its general bearing, that it is difficult to have 
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general principles alway in readinoss lo nice! opposing facts; 
lo help adopting Ihe partial views of well-meaning and tho- 
roughly pi'isuaded persons ; ahd In know where to doubt, and 
what to disbelieve. 1 went to America extremely doubtful 
about Hie character of ibis institution. 1 heard at Baltimore 
and Washington all ihal could be s;iid in its favour, by persons 
conversant with slavery, which 1 had not then seen. Mr. Ma- 
disnn, the President of the Colonisation Society, gave me his 
favourable views of it. Mr. Clay, the Vice-President, gave 
me his. So did almost every clergyman and other member of 
society whom I met for some months. Much time, observa- 
tion, and reflection were necessary lo form a judgment for 
myself, after so much prepossession, even in so clear a case 
as 1 now sec this to be. Others on the spot must have tho 
same allowance as was necessary for me : and, if any pecu- 
niary iulerest lm involved in the tpicslian. much more, lful, I 
am firmly persuaded thai an y dear-headed man, shutting him- 
self up in his closet for a day's study of the question, or taking 
a voyage, so as lo be able lo look back upon (be entire country 
he has left,— being careful lo take in llie whole of its econo- 
mical aspect, (lo say nothing, at present, of the moral,) can 
come lo uo other conclusion than that the scheme of Iran- 
sporting the coloured population of the United Stales lo the 
coast of Africa is absolutely absurd ; and, if it were not so, 
would be absolutely pernicious. But, in matters of economy, 
the pernicious and the absurd are usually identical. 

No one is lo he blamed for the origin of slavery. Uecause 
it is now- under conviction, wicked, it does not follow that it 
was instituted in wickedness. Those who began it, knew not 
what they did. It has been elscwhere(l) ably shown how 
slavery has always, and, to all appearance, unavoidably ex- 
isted, in some form or other, wherever large uew tracts of 
land have been taken possession of by a few agricultural set- 
tlers. Let it he granted Hint negro slavery was begun inad- 
vertently in tho West India islands, and continued, by an eco- 
nomical necessity, in the colonies of North America. 

What is now Iho stale of the case? Slavery, of a very mild 
kind, has been abolished in the northern parts of the Union, 
where agricultural labour can he carried on by whites, and 
where such cmploj nirnls bear a very reduced proportion lo 
manufacturing and commercial occupations. Its introduction 
into ihc north-western portions of the country has been pro- 
hibited hy ibosc who had had experience of its evils. Slavery, 
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generally of a very aggravated character, now subsists in 

thirteen States out of twenty-six, and those thirteen are ILe 
Stales which prow the tobacco, rice, collon and sugar; it 
being generally alleged lliat rice and sugar cannol be raised 
by white labour, while- sonic mnintiiiri lh.it thev may. I found 
few who doubted lh.it tobacco and cotton may be grown by 
white labour, with the assistance from brute labour and ma- 
chinery which would follow upon the disuse of human capital. 
The amount of the slave population is now above two millions 
and a half. It increases rapidly in the Stales which have been 
impoverished by slavery ; and is tilled off, but not with equal 
rapidity, on the virgin soils to which alone it is. in any degree, 
appropriate. It has become unquestionably inappropriate in 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and Kentucky. To these I 
should be disposed to add Missouri, anil .\ortb Carolina, and 
part of Tennessee and South Carolina. The Slates which have 
more slave labour than their deteriorated lands require, sell 
it to those which have a deficiency of labour to their rich 
lands. Virginia, now in a very depressed condition, derives 
her chief revenue from the. rearing of slaves, as stock, to bs 
■ent to Alabama, Mississipi, nod Louisiana. The march of 
e ire n i n slan re has become loo obvious to escape Ihe attention 
of the most short-sighted. No one can fail to perceive that 
slavery, like an army of locusts, is compelled to shift its place, 
by the desolation it has made. Its progress is southwards - 
and now, having reached the sea there, south- w esl wards. If 
there were but an impassable barrier there, its doom would 
be certain, and not very remote. This doom was apparently 
sealed a while ago, by the abolition of slavery in Mexico, and 
the fair chance there seemed of Missouri and Arkansas being 
Bubjeeted to a restriction of the same purport with thai im- 
posed on the new Slates, north-west of the Ohio. This doom 
has been, for the preseul, cancelled by ihe admission of sla- 
very into Missouri and Arkansas, and by ihe seizure of Texas 
by American citizens. The open question, however, only 
regards its final limits. Its speedy abolition in many of Ihe 
Stales may be, and is, regarded as certain. 

The institution of shivery »;is a political anomaly at the time 
of the Revolution. II has now became an economical one 
also. Nothing can prevent the generality nf persons from 
seeing this, however blind a few, a very few persons on Ihe 
spol may be lo Ihe trnlh.(l) 

(1) It may surprise some thai I speak of lliose who are blind lo slavery 
being an anomaly In economy as "few." Among the many hundreds or 
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It has Urns obviously become the interest of nil lo whom 
slavery still is, oris believed lo be, a gain; of those who hold 
Ihe riches! lands; of Ihoso who rear slaves for snch lands; of 
all who dread change; of all who would go quietly through 
life, and leave it to a future generation lo cope with their dif- 
ficulty, — it has become the interest of all such lo turn their 
own attention and that of others from (he fact that the lime 
has come when lhn slaves ought to ha made free labourers. 
They cannot |>ul down the fact into utter silence. Some sort 
of compromise must be made with it. A tub must bo thrown 
lo tin- whale. A tub has been found which will almost hold 
the whale. 

U is proposed by the Colonisation Society that free persons 
of colour shall be sent lo establish and conduct a civilised 
community on the shores of Africa. The variety of prospects 
held out by this proposition lo persons of different views is 
remarkable. To Ihe imaginative, there is the picture of the 
resloration of the coloured race lo Iheir paternal soil t to Ihe 
religious, the prospect of evangelising Africa. Those who 
would serve Cod and Mammon arc delighted at being able to 
work their slaves during their own lives, and then leave them 
lo ihe Colonisation Society with a bequest nf money, (when 
money must needs be left behind,) lo carry them over to 
Africa. Those who would be doing, in a small way, im- 
mediately, lot certain of their slaves work for wages which 
are to carry them over to Africa. Those who have slaves 
too clever or discontented to be safe neighbours, can ship 
Ihem off lo Africa. Tbose who are afraid of the rising intel- 
ligence of their free coloured neighbours, or suffer strongly 
under the prejudice of colour, can exercise such social 
tyranny as shall drive snch troublesome persons to Africa. 
The clergy, public lecturers, members of legislatures, religious 
societies, and charitable individuals, both in Ihe north and 
south, are believed to be, and believe themselves to be, 
labouring on behalf of slaves, when they preach, lecture, ob- 
tain appropriations, and subscribe, on behalf of Ihe Colonisa- 
tion Society. Minds and hearts are laid lo rest, — opiated into 
a false sleep. 

persons in Hie slavo Stales, with whom ] convened on Iho subject of 
slavery, I met with ontj one, a lady, who defended (ho institution ollo- 
ccther: and with perhaps four or five who defended it as necessary Id 
a purpose which must bo fulfilled, and could not ho futflllcd oilier wise. 
All Ihe rest who vindicated Hi present eiiitenco did so on Iho ground of 
iho impowibiliiv of doinj II away. A very large nnmber avowed tlial It 
was in defensible in every point of view. 
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Here are all manner of people associated for one object, 
which has ihe primary advantage of being ostensibly benevo- 
lent. It bas had Mr. Madison for Us chief officer : Mr. Clay 
for its second. It bas bad the aid, for twenty years, of almost 
all Ihe presses and pulpits of the United States, and of most of 
Iheir politicians, members of government, and leading pro- 
fessional men and merchants, and almost all the planters of 
twelve states, and all the missionary iulerest. Besides the, 
subscriptions arising from so many sources, there have been 
large appropriations made by various legislatures. What is 
thercsult? — Nothing, Ex nihifo nihil jit. Outofachaos of 
elements no orderly crcatioo can arise but by the operation 
of a sound principle : and sound principle here, there is 
none. 

In twenty years, the Colonisation Society has removed to 
Africa between two and three thousand persons ; (1) while 
the annual increase of Ihe slave population is, by the lowest 
computation, sixty thousand j and the number of free blacks 
is upwards of three hundred and sixty-lwo thousand. 

The chief officers of the Colonisation Society look forward 
to being able, in a few years, to carry off the present annual 
increase, and a few more; by which time the annual increase 
will amount to many times more than the Society will have 
carried out from the beginning. 

The leading Colonisation advocates in the south object to 
abolition, invariably on the ground that they should be left 
without labourers : whereas it is the Colonisation scheme 
which would carry away the labourers, and the abolition 
scheme which would leave them where they are. To say no- 
thing of the wilfulness of this often-confuted objection, it 
proves that those who urge it are not in earnest in advocating 
Colonisation as ultimate emancipation. 

As far as I could learn, no leading member of the Colonisa- 
tion Society has freed any of his slaves. Its president bad 
sold twelve, the week before 1 first saw him. Its vice-presi- 
dent is obsedc by bis slaves; but retains them all. And so it 
is, through Ihe whole hierarchy. 

The avowal of a southern gentleman, — "Wo have our 
slaves, and we mean to keep them," — is echoed on political 
occasions by Ihe same gentlemen of the Colonisation Society, 
who, on politic or religious occasions, treat of colonisation as 
ultimate emancipation. 

(1) With Iho condition of the African colonj, we have here nothing to 
do. Wo aro now considering Iho Colonisation Society in its professed ro- 
tation to American slavery. 
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While labourers are flocking into other parlsof the country, 
at the rale of sixty thousand per annum, and are found to bo 
far too few for the wants of society, the Colonisation scheme 
proposes to carry out more than this number; and fails of all 
it; ostensible objects till it does so. A glance at Ihe causes of 
slavery, and at the present economy of the United Slates, 
shows such a scheme to be a bald fiction. 

It alienates the attention and will of Ihe people, (for the 
purposes of the few,) from the principle of the abolition of 
slavery, which would achieve any honest objects of the Colo- 
nisation Society , and many more. Leaving, for the present, 
the moral consideration of the case, abolition would not only 
leave the land as full of labourers as it is now, but incalculably 
augment the supply of labour by substituting willing and 
active service, and improved methods of husbandry, for the 
forced, inferior labour, and wasteful arrangements which are 
always admitted to be co-cxisleul with slavery. 

Tliegreaternumbcrofeminenl Abolitionists, — eminent for ta- 
lents, zeal and high principle,— ore converted Colon isationists. 

This is surely enough. 

It appears to me that the Colonisation Society could never 
have gained any ground at all, but for the common supposi- 
tion that the blacks must go somewhere. It was a long while 
before 1 could make anything of this. The argument always 
ran thus. 

" Unless they remain as they are, Africa is the only place 
for them.— It will not do to give them a territory ; we have 
seen enough of that with the Indians. We arc heart-sick of 
territories: the blacks would all perish.— Then, ihe climate 
of Canada would not suit them r they would perish (here. 
The Ilaylians would not lake them in: they have a horror of 
freed slaves.— There is no rest for the soles of their feet, any- 
where but in Africa I" 

" Why should they not slay where they are?" 

" Impossible. The laws of Ihe Stales forbid freed negroes 
lo remain." 

" At present, — on account of the slaves who remain. In 
case of abolition, such laws would be repealed, of course: 
and then, why should not the blacks remain where they are f" 

" They could never live among the whites in a slate of free- 
dom." 

" Why ? Vou are begging the question." 
''They would die of vice and misery." 
"Why more than the German labourers?" 
"They do in Ihe free Slates. They are dying out there 
constantly." 
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" What makes them more vicious than other people ?" 

"The coloured people always are." 

"Vou mean because their colour is the badge of slavery?" 

"Yes." 

" Then, when it is no longer so, [he degradation for aught 
you know, will cease." 

This is the circle described by those who pity the slaves. 
There is another, appropriate to those who pity the masters. 

" What is to become of the planters, without any labourers? 
They must shut up and go away; for they cannot slay iu 
their houses, without any labourers on the plantations." 

" Are the slayes to he all buried ? Or are they to evapo- 
rate? or what?" 

" O, you know, they would all go away. Nothing would 
make them slay when they were once free." 

"They would change masters, no doubt. But as many 
would remain in the area as before. Why not?? 

"The masters could uot possibly employ them. They 
could never manage tbem, except as slaves.'' 

"So you think that the masters could not have the la- 
bourers, because they would go away : and the labourers 
must gu away, because the masters would not have them." 

To prevent auy escape by a nibble in Ibis circle, the other 
is brought up round it, to provo that there is no other place 
than Africa for the blacks to go to : aod thus, the alternative 
of slavery or colonisation is supposed to he established. 

All action, and alt conversation, on behalf uf this institution, 
bears the same character,— of arguing in a circle. A magic 
ring seems drawn round [hose who live amidst slavery; and 
il gives a circular character to all they think and say and do 
upoD the subject. There are but few who sit within il who 
distinctly sec anything beyond il. If there were but any one 
moral giant within, who would heave a blow at it with all the 
force of a mighty principle, it would be shattered to atoms in 
a moment; and the white and black slaves it encloses would 
be free at once. This will be dooc when more light is poured 
in under the darkness which broods over il : and the time 
cannot now be far off. 

Whenever lam particularly strongly convinced of anything, 
in opposition to the opinion of any or many others, 1 entertain 
a suspicion thai there is more evidence on the other side than 
I see. I felt so, even on this subject of slavery, which has 
been clear to English eyes for so long. I went into the slave 
Stales with Ibis suspicion in my mind ; and 1 preserved it there 
as long as possible. I believo that i have heard every argu- 
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ment that can possibly lie adduced In vindication or palliation 

of slavery, under any ciiTumslaiices now existing ; and I de- 
clare thai, of all t!U|ilay> of mlcllei'lnal perversion and weak- 
ness Ibal 1 have witnessed, I have met with none so humbling 
and 60 melancholy as (he advocacy of this institution. I 
declare that 1 know the whole of its theory; — a declaration 
that I dare nol make with regard to, 1 think, any other subject 
whatever : Iho result is thai 1 believe there is Nothing rational 
to he said in vindication or palliation of the protraction of 
slavery in the United Slates.— Having made this avowal, it 
will not be expected that 1 should Dll my pages with a wide 
fciipri'ficcs nl argument which will no mure hear a touch 
(ban pond-ice, on the last day of thaw. As 1 disposed in mj 
mind the opposite arguments of slave-holders, 1 found that 
Ihey ate one another up, like the two cats that Sheridan loid 
of; hut without leaving so much as an inch of tail. 

One mistake, perhaps, deserves notice. Restless slave* 
holder*, whose uneasiness has urged them to struggle in 
their toils, and find themselves unable to get out but by the 
loss uf everything, (but honour and conscience.) pointed out 
lo me the laws of their Stales, whereby the manumission of 
slaves is rendered difficult or impossible lo the master, remain- 
ing on the spot, and prospectively fatal to llm freed slave; — 
pointed out lo me these laws as rendering abolition impossible. 
To say nothing of the feebleness of the harriers which human 
regulations present lo the changes urged on by the great na- 
tural laws of society,— il is a sufficient answer that these Stale 
laws present no obstacle to general, though they do (o par- 
ticular, emancipation. They will be cancelled or neglected 
by the same will which created them, when the occasion ex- 
pires wilh which they sprang up, or which they were designed 
to perpetuate. The institution of slavery was not formed in. 
aici>idance wilh them : they arose out of the institution. 
They are an ousel; and, louse Ihe words of one oflhcir 
advocates, spoken in another connexion, l; they will share the 
fale of offsets, and perish with the parent." 

II is obvious that all laws which encourage the departure of 
ihe blacks must be repealed, when their slavery is abolished. 
The one thing necessary, in (he economical view of the case, 
is ih.it efficient measures should he taken to prevent nn unwise 
dispersion of these labourers : measures, I mean, which should 
in no way interfere wilh their personal liberly, hut which 
should secure lo them generally greater ad vanlagcson the spot 
than they could obtain by roaming. It has been distinctly 
shown that slavery originated from the difficulty ofconcen- 
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trating labour in ILe neighbourhood of capitalists. Where the 
people are few in proportion to the land, they are apt Co dis- 
perse themselves over it; so that persona! coercion has been 
supposed necessary, in the first instance, to secure any effi- 
cieut cultivation of the land at all. Though the danger and 
the supposed necessity are past, in all but the rawest of the 
slave Slates, the ancient fact should be so borne in mind as 
that what legislation there is should lend to cause a concen- 
tration, rather than a dispersion of the labourers. Any such 
tendency will be much aided by the strong local attachments 
for which negroes arc remarkable. It is not only that slaves 
dread all change, from the intellectual and moral dejection to 
which they are reduced; fearing even the removal from one 
plantation to another, under the same master, from the con- 
stant vague apprehension of something dreadful. II is not 
only this, (which, however, it would take them some time to 
outgrow,) but that all their race show a kind of feline attach' 
menl to places to which they are accustomed, which will be 
of excellent service to kiod masters when the day of emanci- 
pation comes. For the rest, efficient arrangements can and 
will doubtless be made to prevent their wandering further 
than from one master to another. The abolition of slavery 
must be completo and immediate : that is to say, as a man 
either is or is not the property of another, as there can be no 
degrees of ownership of a human being, there must be an im- 
mediate and complete surrender of all claim to negro men, wo- 
men, and children as property: but there may and will doubt- 
less be arrangements made to protect, guide, and teach these 
degraded beings, till they have learned what liberty is, and 
how to use it. Liberty to change their masters must, under 
certain reasonable limitations, be allowed; the education of 
their children must be enforced. The amount of wages will 
be determined by natural laws, and cannot be foreseen, fur- 
ther than that they must necessarily be very ample for a long 
time to come. It will probably be found desirable to fix the 
price of the government lands, with a view to the coloured 
people, at that amount which will best obviate squatting, and 
secure the respectable settlement of some who may find their 
way to the west. 

Suggestions of this kind excite laughter among the masters 
of slaves, who are in the habit of thinking that they know best 
what negroes are, and what they are capable of. 1 have 
reasons for estimating their knowledge differently, and for 
believing that none know so little of the true character and 
capabilities of negroes as their owners, They might know 
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more, but Cor the pernicious and unnatural secrecy about some 
of the most important fads connected with slave -hoi ding, 
which U induced partly by pride, partly by fear, partly by 
pecuniary interest. If they would do themselves and their 
slaves the justice of impairing with precision what is the stain 
of U;n li ; what has taken place in the West Indies ; what the 
emancipation really was there ; what its effects actually arc, 
they would ohlain a clearer view of their own prospects. So 
they would, if they would communicate freely about certain 
facts nearer home : not only conversing as individuals but 
removing the restrictions upon the press by which they lose 
far more than they gain, both in security and fortune -to 
say nothing of intelligence. Of the many families in which 1 
enjoyed intercourse, there was, 1 believe, none where 1 was 
not told of some one slave of unusual value, for talent or 
goodness, either in the present or a former generation. A 
collection of these alone, as they stand in my journal would 
form no mean testimony to the intellectual and moral capa- 
bilities of negroes ! and if to these were added the tales which 
1 could tell, if I also were not bound under the laws of my stery 
of which 1 have been complaining, many hearls would beat 
with the desire to restore to their human rights those whose 
fellow-sufferers have given ample proof of their worthiness 
to enjoy them. The consideration which binds me to silence 
upon a rich collection of facts, full of moral beauty and pro- 
mise, is regard to the safely of many whose heroic obedience 
to Ihe laws of God has brought Ihcm into jeopardy under the 
laws of slave-holders, and the allies of slave-holders. Nor 
would I, by any careless revelations, throw Ihe slightest ob- 
stacle in the way of the escape of any oue of the slaves who 
may be about to shirk their masters, by methods with which 
1 happen to be acquainted. , 

It can, however, do nothing but good to proclaim tho truth 
that slave* do run away in much greater numbers than is sup- 
posed by. any but those who lose Ibom, and those who help 
them.. By which 1 mean.many others besides the abolitionists 
par excellence. Perhaps I might confine the knowledge to 
Ibese last ; for 1 believe no means exist by which the yearly 
amount of loss of Ibis kind may be verified and published in 
Ihe south. Everybody who has been in America is familiar 
with the little newspaper picture of a black man, hieing with 
bis slick and bundle, Which is prefixed to tho adverliscmcnls 
of runaways. Every traveller has probably been struck with 
the number of these which meels his eve; but unless he has 
more private means or information, he will remain unaware 
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of the slreamsof fugitives continually passing out of the States. 
There is much reserve about this in ibe smilh, from pride; 
and among those elsewhere who could tell, from Tar other con- 
siderations. The time will come when ihe whole story, in its 
wonder and beauty, may he told by s6me who, like myself, 
have seen more of the matter, from all sides, than it is easy 
for a native to do. Suffice it, that Ihe loss by runaways, and 
Ibe generally useless attempts to recover them, is a beavy item 
in the accounts of the cotton and sugar growers of the south ; 
and one which is sure to become heavier till there sball be no 
more bondage to escape from. It is obvious that the slaves 
wbo run away are among the best : an escape being usually 
Uie achievement of a project early formed; concealed, per- 
tinaciously adhered to, and endeared by much toil and sacri- 
fice undergone for its sake, for a long course or years. A 
weak mind is incapable of such a series of acts, with a unity 
of purpose. They arc the choicest slaves who run away. Of 
Ihe cases known to me, tbc greater number of the men, and 
some of Ihe women, have acted throughout upon an idea; 
(called by their owners "a fancy," — a very different Ihing;} 
while some few of the men have started off upon some sudden 
infliction of cruelly; and many women on account of into- 
lerable outrage, of the grossest kind. Several masters told 
me of leave given to their slaves to go away, and of ihe slaves 
refusing to avail themselves of it. If this was meant to tell in 
favour of slavery, it failed of its effect. The argument was too 
shallow fo impose upou a child. Of course , they were the least 
valuable slaves to whom this permission was given : and their 
declining to depart proved nothing so much as the utter de- 
gradation of human beings who could prefer receiving food 
and shelter from Ihe band of an owner to Ihe possession of 
themselves. 

Amidst the mass of materials which accumulated on my 
hands duriug the process of learning from all parlies their 
views on this question, I hardly know where lo turn, and 
what to select, that will mosl briefly and strongly show that 
tbc timet have outgrown slavery. This is the point at which 
every fact and argument issue, whatever may be the intention 
of ihose who adduce it. The most striking, perhaps, is the 
treatment oflhc Abolitionists: a subject lo be adverted to 
hereafter. The insane fury which vents itself upon the few 
who act upon the principles which the many profess, is a sign 
of the times not to be mistaken. It is always the precursor of 
beneficial change. Society in America seems to be already 
passing out of this stage into one even more advanced' The 
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cause of abolition is spreading so rapidly through llic heart of 
the nation ; ilie sound pari of Hip body politic is embracing il 
so actively, that no disinterested observer can fail In bo per- 
suided thai even Ibe question of lime is brought within nar- 
row limits. The elections will, ere long, show tbe will of the 
people thai slavery be abolished in the District of Columbia. 

'1 1 such truckling politicians, mercenary traders, cowardly 

clergy, and profligate newspaper corps, as are now loo blind 
loses the coming change, will have In choose llieir part; 
whether lo shrink out of sight, or to boast patriotically of the 
righteous revolution which (hey have striven to retard, even 
bj the application of the torture to both the bodies and the 
minds of their more clear-eyed fellow -citizens. 

After giving one or two testimonies to the necessity of a 
speedy change of sj.lem, I will confine myself to relating a 
few signs of tbe limes which 1 encountered in my Iraiels 
through i!ie south. 

In 1783, Virginia repealed the law against manumission | and 
in nine vears, there were ten ihousaod slaves freed in that 
State. Alarmed for tbe institution, her legislalurc re-enacted 
the law. What has been Ibe consequence T— Let us lake Ibe. 
testimony of the too leading newspapers of ibe capital uf 
Virginia, given al a time when Ibe Virginian legislature was 
debating tbe subject of slavery; and when there was, for 
once, au exposure of the truth from those best qualified to 
reveal il. In 1832, the following remarks appeared in the 
"Richmond Enquirer." 

" II is prnbable, from what we hear, that the committee on 
the coloured population will report some plan for getting rid 
of tbe free people of colour. Hut is Ibis all that can he done? 
Are we for ever to suffer Hie greatest evil which can scourge 
our land not only to remain, but lo increase in its dimensions? 
'We may shut our eves and averl our faces, if we please,' 
(writes an eloquent South Carolinian, on bis return from the 
north a few weeks ago,) ' but there it is, the dark and growing 
evil, at our doors; and meet the question we ir.iisl at no 
distant day. God only knows what it is the part of wise men 
to do on that momentous and appalling subject. Of (hi* I am 
very sure, that the difference— nothing short of frightful — 
between all that enialson one side of the Potomac, and all on 
the other, is owing lo Outt cause alone. The disease is deep 
seated; it is at the heart's core ; it is consuming, and has nil 
along been consuming, our vitals; and I could laugh, if 1 roulil 
laugh on such a subject, at the ignorance and folly of the po- 
litician who ascribes that lo an act of the government, which 
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is lhe inevitable effect of the eternal laws of nature. What 
is to be done 7 0 my God, 1 don't know ; but something must 
be done.' 

Yes, something must be done; and it is the part of no 
honest man to deny it; of no free press to affect to conceal it. 
When Ibis dark population is growing upon us ; when every 
new census is but galliriin!; its Killing numbers upon us; 
when within a period equal to that in which this federal con- 
stitution has been in existence, those numbers will increase 
to more than two millions within Virginia; when our sister 
Stales are closiog their doors upon our blocks for sale; and 
when our whites are moving ivesttcardly in greater numbers 
than we like to hear of; when this, the fairest land on all this 
continent, for soil and climate and situation combined, might 
become a sort of garden spot if it were worked by the hands 
of while men alone, can ice. ought ice to sit quietly down, fold 
our arms, and say to each other, 'well, well, this thing will not 
come to the worst in our day 1 We will leave it to our chil- 
dren and our grand-children and great-gran d-children to take 
care of themselves, and to brave the storm. Is this to act like 
wise men ? Heaven kuows we arc no fanatics. We detest 
the madness which actuated the Amis des Noirs. Gut some- 
thing ought to be done. Means, sure but gradual, systematic 
but discreet, ought to he adopted for reducing the mass of evil 
which is pressing upon the south, and will still more press 
upon her the longer it is put off. We ought not to shut our 
eyes, nor avert our faces. And though we speak almost 
without a hope that the committee or the legislature will do 
anything, at the present session, to meet this question, yet we 
say now, in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, that our wisest 
men cannot give loo much of their attention to this subject, 
nor can they give it loo soon." 

The other paper, lhe "Richmond W : hig, ! ' had tho same 
lime, the following : 

"We affirm that the great mass of Virginia herself triumphs 
that the slavery queslion has been agitated, and reckons it 
glorious that the spirit of her sons did not shrink from grap- 
pling with the monster. We affirm that, in the heaviest slave 
districts of the State, thousands have hailed the discussion 
with delight, and contemplate the distant, but ardently de- 
sired result, as the supreme good which Providence could 
vouchsafe to their country." 

This is doubtless true. One of the signs of the limes which 
struck mc was the clandestine encouragement received by the 
abolitionists of the north from certain timid slave-holders of 
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the south, who send money fur the support of abolition publi- 
cations, and an earnest Messing. TThey write, '""For Cud's 
sake go on I Wo cannot lukt- your publications ; ire darn nol 
countenance you : but iff wish you God speed! You arc our 
only hope." There is nothing In lie said tor the moral courage 
of those who foci and write thus, and dure not express their 
npiriions in the elections. Much excuse may be made for 
them by those who know the horrors v> hii:h await the expres- 
sion of anti-slavery sentiments in many parts of thesuulh. Bui, 
on the other baud, the abolitionists art' not to be blamed for 
considering all slave-holders under the same point oTvicw. as 
long as no improved stale of opinion is manifested in the re- 
presentation ; the natural mirror of the minds of the repre- 
sent nd. 

Chief.lusticc Marshall, a Virginian, a slave-holder, and a 
member of the Colonisation Society, 'though regarding this 
society as being merely a palliative, and slavery incurable buL 
by convulsion,) observed to a friend of mine, in the winter of 
18:11. that he was surprised at the British for supposing that 
Ibey could abolish slavery in their colonies by act oT parlia- 
ment. His friend believed it would be dune. The chief .1 usliee 
could not think tbat such economical institutions could be 
done away by legislative enactment. His friend pleaded tin: 
fact that the members of the British House of Commons were 
pledged, in great numbers, to their constituents on the ques- 
tion. When it was done, tho Chief Justice remarked on his 
having been mistaken; and that he rejoiced in it. He now 
saw hope for bis beloved Virginia, which he had seen sinking 
lower and lower among the Slates. The cause, he said, was 
tbat work is disreputable in a country where a degraded class 
is held lo enforced labour. (1) lie had seen all the young, 
the flower of the Stale, who were not rich enough lo remain at 
home in idleness, betaking themselves lo other regions, where 
Ibey might work without disgrace. Now there was hope; for 
he considered thai in this act of the British, the decree had 
gone forth against American slavery, and its doom was sealed. 

There was bul one sign of Ihe limes which was amusing to 
me; and that was Iho tumult of opinions and prophecies of- 
fered to me on the subject of the duration of slavery, and the 
mode in which it would be at last got rid of; for I never heard 

(I) fiovernor M' Duffies mr-sugc In the legislature (if Sou Hi Carolina 
cnnlalm Hid proportion Hill rrecilnm can he preserved only in sociclict 
whore either work is disreputable, or Ihero is an hereditary nrislocrncy, 
or a military despotism. He prefers Ihe first, as being Ibc most repub- 
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of any one but Governor M'Duffie who supposed that it can 
last for ever, lie declared last year, in his message to the le- 
gislature of South Carolina, thai he considers slater; as the 
corner-stone of their republican liberties: and thai, if he 
were dying, his latest prayer should he thai his children's chil- 
dren should live nowhere but amidst the institutions of slavery. 
This message might have been taken as a freak of eccentricity 
merely, if it had stood alone. Bnt a committee nf the legis- 
lature, with Governor Hamilton in the chair, thought proper 
In endorse every sentiment in it. This converts it into an in- 
dication of the perversion of mind commonly prevalent in a. 
class when its distinctive pecuniary interest is in imminent 
peril, i W as told, a few months prior to the appearance of 
this singular production, that though Governor M'Duffie was 
it to the Stain of South Carolina, his opinions 



on Ihe subject of slavery were ultra, and that he waslcfl pretty 
nearly alone in them. Within a year, those who told me so 
went, inpublic, all lengths with Governor M'Duffie. 

1 believe 1 mighl very safely and honourably give ihe names 
of those who prophesied to mc in the way 1 have mentioned; 
for Ihey rather court publicity for their opinions, as it is na- 
tural and right that they should, as long as Ibcy are sure of 
them. Bui j t maj su ff li;p lo mcn f LO n Ibal Ihey are all eminent 
men, whose attention has been slrongly fixed, for a length of 
J e ars upon the insliltitinn in question. 

A. believes that slavery is a necessary and desirable stage in 
civilisation: „„, on lho scoro of , ha difficulty „f cultivating 
new lands without it. but on the ground of the cultivation of 
the ncpro mind and manners. He believes the Haytians lo 
nave deteriorated since they became free. He believes Ihe 
white population destined to absorb ihe black, though holding 
H™ the two races will not unite after the third mixlure. 

is expe c taii on j s lbal tne an( | ra „i all0 racc8 will have 
, n "P' lear cd in a hundred and fifty years. He has no doubt 
white" u ° n ^ tobacco may be well and easily grown hy 

J* 1 '* confident that the condition of slaves is materially im- 
L° Ved ' beli e , es that they will die out, and that there will 
as a° ° arller catastrophe. He looks to colonisation, however, 
told m f a ° 9 of 'evening lho number. This same gentleman 
w j lo mi: of a reccnl visit ho had paid to a connexion of his own, 
worn . n largc " force," consisting chiefly of young men and 

years " " E '" 11 ' had i " leR hom llle esLatB for lliree 
Utoi tfa lo °ks very like dying out ; but does it go lo con- 

0 Materially improved condition of ihe slaves? 
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C. allows slavery to be a greal evil ; and, if it were now non- 
existent, would not ordain it, if bo could. But he thinks the 
slaves far happier than the; would have been at home in 
Africa, and considers thai the system works perfectly. He 
pronounces the slaves " the most contented, happy, indus- 
trious peasantry in the world.'" Ho believes this virtue and 
content would disappear if they were taught anything what- 
ever; and that if they were free, they would be, naturally 
and inevitably, the most vicious and wretched populatiou ever 
seen. His expectation is that they will increase to such a 
degree as to make free labour, " which always supersede* 
stave labour," necessary in its stead; that the coloured race 
wiil wander offto new regions, and be ultimately " absorbed" 
by the while. He contemplates no other than this natural 
change, which he thinks cannot take place in less than a cen- 
tury and a half A year later, this gentleman told a friend of 
mine that slavery cannot last above twenty years. They must 
be stringent reasons which have induced so great a change of 
opinion in twelve months. 

D. thinks slavery an enormous evil, but doubts whether 
something as bad would not arise in its stead. He is a colo- 
nisaiionist, and desires that (he general government should 
purchase the slaves, by annual appropriations, and ship them 
off to Africa, so as to clear the country of the coloured people 
in forty or fifty years. If this is not done, a servile war, the 
most horrible that the world has seen, is inevitable. Yet he 
believes thai the institution, though infinitely bad for the mas- 
ters, is belter for the slaves than those of any country in Ru- 
ropc for its working classes. He is convinced that the tillage 
of all the crops could he better carried on by whites, with the 
assistance of cattle and implements, than by negroes. 

E. writes, (October 1835,) " Certain it is that if men of pro- 
perly and intelligence in the north have that legitimate in- 
fluence which that class has here, nothing will come of Ibis 
abolition excitement. All we have to say lo them is, ' Hands 
off!' Our political rights (i) are clear, and shall nbl be in- 

(I) The dispute between I be annlilionists and Ihoir adversaries is al- 
ways mode lo inrti on the point of distinction between freedom of dis- 
cussionand political interference. With the views now entertained by 
Ihe tenth, she can never be satisfied on this head. Sbc requires nolbtng 
short or a Head s.lence upon the snhjerl of human rights. This dceiand 
is made by her stain governors or the slate governors of the north. It 
will, of coarse, never be granted. The course of the abolitionists seems 
lo Ihemselres cteir enough; and they acl accordingly. They labonr 
politically only with regard lo tho District of Columbia, over which 
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vaded. We know too much about slavery to be slaves our- 
selves. But I repeat, nothing will come of the present, or 
rather recent excilement, for already it is in a great degree 
passed. And the lime is coming when a struggle between 
pauperism and property, or, if you choose, between labour 
and capital in the north, stimulated by the spirit of Jack - 
sonism, will occupy the people of that quarter lo the exclu- 
sion of our affairs. If any external influence is ever l» affect 
the institution of slavery in the south, it will not be the 
vulgar and ignorant fanaticism of the northern States, inlcnt 
upon a cheap charity which is to be done at our expense ; but 
that influence will be found in English literature, and the 
gradual operation of public opinion. Slavery, so to speak, 
maybe evaporated ;— it cannot be drawn off. If it were, the 
whole land would be poisoned and desolated." 

The best reply lo this letter will be found in the memorable 
Speech of Mr. Preslon, one of the South Carolina senators, 
delivered in Congress, last spring. It may bo mentioned, by 
the way, that the writer of the above is mistaken io supposing 
that there is at present, or impending, any unhappy struggle 
in the north between pauperism and property, or labour and 
capital. It is all property there, and no pauperism, (except 
the very little that is superinduced;) and labour and capital 
were, perhaps, never before seen to jog on so lovingly toge- 
ther. The" cheap charity" he speaks of is tho cheap charity 
of the first Christians, with the addition of an equal ability and 
will lo pay down money for the abolition of the slaves, for 
whose sake the abolitionists have already shown themselves 
able lo bear,— some, hanging;— some, scourging, and tarring 
and feathering ; some, privation of the means of living-; and 
all, the being incessantly and deeply wounded in their social 
relations and tendcresl affections. Martyrdom is ever ac- 
counted a " cheap devotion," or " cheap charily," to God or 
man, by those who exact it of cither religious or philanthropic 
principle. 

Congress holds exclusive Jurisdiction. Their oilier endeavour it lo pro- 
mole the discussion or Ihe moral question throughout (be free Stale*. 
TIipy aw do direct means to this end in the slave Stales ; — In the first 
place, because tliej have no power lo do so ; and in the next, because the 
requisite movement there if sure lo follow npon thai in the norlh. II ii 
wholly untrue that they insinuate Ibcir publications inlo Ihe south. 
Their only political transgression (and who will call il a moral one'J) is, 
helping fugitive staves. The line between free discussion and political 
interference has ncTcr yet been drawn lo the satisfaction of bolh parties, 
and never will be. 
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Mr. Preston's speech describes ibe spread of abolition opi- 
nions as being rapid and inevitable. He proves the rapidity 
by citing the number of recently-formed abolition sneic(ii-s in 
the north; and the inevilableness, by exhibiting the course 
which such convictions had run in England and France. lie 
represents the case as desperate. " He advises, — not yielding, 
but the absolute exclusion of opinion on the subject, — ex- 
clusion from Congress, and exclusion from the slave Stales. 
This is well. The mailer may be considered to be given up, 
unless tbis is merely the opinion of an individual. The pro- 
posal is aboul as hopeful as it would be lo draw a cordon 
round the Capitol lo keep out the four winds; or to build a 
wall up lo the pole-star lo exclude the sunshine. 

One mora sample of opinions. A gentleman who edils a 
highly-esteemed southern newspaper, expresses himself (bus. 
" There is a wild fanaticism at work to effect the overthrow 
of the system, although in its fall would go down the fortunes 
of the south, and to a great extent those of the north and 
east; — in a word, the whole fabric of our Union, is one awful 
ruin. What then ought lo be done T What measures ought 
to be taken to secure the safety of our properly and our lives? 
We answer, let us be vigilant and watchful lo ibe last degree 
over all the movements of our enemies both at home and 
abroad. Let us declare through the public journals of our 
country, that the question of slavery is not, and shall not be 
open to discussion; — that the system is deep-rnoled amongst 
us, and must remain for ever;-— that the very moment any 
private individual attempts lo lecture us upon its evils and im- 
morality, and the necessity of putting measures into opera- 
tion to secure us from Ihem, in-lhe same moment his tongue 
shall be cut out and cast upon the dung -hill. We are free- 
men, sprung from a noble stock of freemen, able lo boast as 
noble a line of ancestry as ever graced Ihis earth; — we have 
burning in our bosoms the spirit of freemen— live in an age or 
enlightened freedom, and in a country blessed with its privi- 
leges—under a government lhat has pledged itself lo protect 
us in the enjoyment of our peculiar domestic institutions in 
peace, and undisturbed. We hope for a long continuance of 
these high privileges, and have now to love, cherish, and de- 
fend, property, liberty, wives and children, the right lo ma- 
nage our own mailers in our own way, and, what is equally 
dear with all the rest, the inestimable right of dying upon our 
own soil, around our own firesides, in struggling to put down 
all those who may attempt lo infringe, attack, or violate any of 
these sacred and inestimable privileges." 

VOL. I. 17 
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If these opinions of weli-prcpared persons, dispersed through 
the slaves Slates, and entrusted with the public advocacy of 
iheir interests, do not betoken that slavery is tolleriog to its 
fall, there aro no such things as signs of the times 

The prohibition of books containing anything against slavery, 
has proceeded to a great length. Last year, Mrs. Barbauld's 
works wore sent back into the north hy the southern booksel- 
lers, because the " Evenings at llomc' : contain a '' Dialogue 
between Master and Slave." MissSedgwick'slasl novel, "The 
I. in woods," was treated iu the same way, ou account of a 
single sentence about slavery. The " Tales of the Woods and 
Fields," and other English books, have shared the same fate. 
I had a letter from a southern lady, containing some regrets 
upon the necessity ofsuch ao exclusion of literature, but urging 
that U was a matter of principle to guard from attacks " an 
institution ordained by thn favour uf God for the happiness of 
mam'' pnd assuring me that the literary resources of South 
Carolina were rapidly improving.— -So they had needj for al- 
most all the boks already in existence will have to bo prohi- 
bited, if nothing condemnatory of slavery is to be circulated. 
This attempt to nullify literature was followed up by a threat 
to refuse permission to the mails to pass through South Caro- 
lina : an arrangement which would afflict its inhabitants more 
than it could injure any one else. 

The object of all this is to keep tho children in the dark 
about how the institution is regarded abroad. This was evi- 
dent to mo at every step : and 1 received an express caution 
not to communicate my disapprobation of slaverv In the chil- 
dren of one family, who could not, their parents declare, even 
feel the force of my objections. One of them was " em- 
ployed, the whole afternoon, in dressing out little Nancy for 
an evening parly ; and she sees the slaves much freer than 
herself." Of course, the blindness of this policy will be its 
speedy destruction. It is found that the effect of public opi- 
niim on tho subject upon young men who visit the northern. 
Stales, is tremendous, when they becomo aware of it: as every 
student in the colleges of tho north can bear witness. I 
know of one, an heir of slaves, who declared, on reading 
Dr. Channing's " Slavery," thai if it could be proved that 
negroes are more than a link between man and brute, the rest 
follows of course, and be must liberate all his. Happily, he is 
in the way of evidence (hat negroes are actually and altogether 
human. 

The students of Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati, of which 
Dr. Beecherislhe president, became interested iu the subject, 
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three or four years ago, aud formed Iheniselves into an Abnli- 
linri Sciely. debating the n^ieslinn, anil taking in newspapers. 
This was prohibited by ihis lulurs, bul persevered in by llto 
young men, who conceived lhal Ibis was a matter with which 
the professors had no right lo meddle. Ha irishmen I was de- 
creed; and all sub milted to expulsion hot fourteen. Of course, 
each of the dispersed young mt ' u bacame the nucleusof on 
iMndilion Society, and gained influence hy persecution. It was 
necessary fur them lo provide means In linisli iheir education. 
One of them, Amos Dresser, itinerated, (as is usual in Ike 
sparsely -peopled west.) travelling in a gig, am! selling Scutl's 
Bible, to raise money for bis educational purposes. He 
readied iNushville, in Tennessee ; and there fell under suspicion 
of abolition [reason ; his baggage being searched, and a whole 
alinlilion newspaper, and a part of another being found among 
the packing-stuff of his slock of bibles. There was also an 
unsubstantiated rumour nl his having been seen conversing 
wilh slaves, ile was brought lo trial by Ibo Coininilleo of 
Vigilance ; -even elders of the prcsh) lerian dinrcb at Nash- 
ville being among bis judges. After much debate as lo whe- 
ther be should be banged, or Hogged wilh more or fewer lashes, 
he wasj|pn demited to receive twenty lashes, wilh a cow-hide, 
in the market-place ol ,\ashvillc. lie was immediately con- 
ducted there, made lo kneel down on the flint pavemenl, and 
punished according (o bis sentence; the mayor of Nashville 
presiding, and llie public e\ccuiioucr being the agent. He 
was warned lo leave the city wilhin twenty-four hours : but 
was told, by some charitable person who had the bravery to 
lake hiiu in, wash bis stripes, and furnish him wilh a disguise, 
that it would nnt be safe to remain so long, fie stole away 
immediately, in his dreadful condition, oa foul ; and when his 
story was authenticated had beard nothing of his horse, gig, 
and bibles, which he values at three hundred dollars. Lot no 
one, on this, (rumble for republican freedom. Outrages upon 
it, like the above, are but extremely transient signs of the limes. 
Tboy no more betoken the permanent condition of the re- 
public, lean the shivering of OQB hour of ague exhibits tbo 
usual stale of Ibo human body. 

The other young men found educational and olher assistance 
immediately ; aud a set of noble institutions lias grown out of 
their persecution. There wore professors ruady to help them; 
and a gentleman gave them a farm in Ohio, on which to begin 
a manual labour college, called the Oberlhi Institute. It is on 
a most liberal plan ; young women who wish to become qua- 
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lified for "Christian leaching"' being admitted; and lltcrc being 
no prejudice of colour. They have a sprinkling both of In- 
dians and of negroes. They do all the farm and house work, 
and as much study besides as is good Tor them. Some of the 
young women arc already fair Hebrew and Creek scholars. 
In a little while, the estate was so crowded, and the new ap- 
plications were so overpowering, thai they were glad to ac- 
cept the gift of another farm. When 1 led the country, within 
throe years from iheir commencement, Ihey had cither four 
or five flourishing institutions in Ohio and Michigan, while 
the Lane Seminary drags on feebly with its array of tutors, 
and dearth of pupils. A fact so lull of vitality as this will 
overbear a hundred less cheering signs of the times. A very 
sale repose may be found in the will of the majority, wher- 
ever il acts amidst light and freedom. 

Just before 1 reached Mobile, two men were burned alive 
there, in a slow fire, in the open air, in the presence of the 
gentlemen of the city generally. No word was breathed of 
the transaction in the newspapers: and this is the special 
reason why i eile it as a sign of the limes ; of Ibe suppression 
of fact and repression of opinion which, from the impossibility 
of tbeir being long maintained, are found immedialeljfco pre- 
cede the changes ihey are meant to obviate. Some months 
afterwards, an obscure intimation of something of the bind 
having happened appeared in a northern newspaper; but a 
dead silence was at the lime preserved upon what was, in 
fact, the deed of a multitude. The way that 1 came to know 
il was this. \ lady of Mobile was opening her noble and true 
heart to me on the horrors and vices of the system under 
which she and her family were suffering in mind, body, and 
estate. In speaking of her duties as bead of afamily,she had 
occasion to mention the trouble caused by the licentiousness 
of the whites, among Ihe negro women. It was dreadful to 
hear the facts which had occurcd in her own household ; and 
the bare imagination of what is inflicted on the negro husbands 
and fathers was almost loo much to he borne. I asked the 
question, " Docs it never enter the heads of negro husbands 
and fathers to retaliate V " Yes, it does." " What follows ?" 
"They are murdered,— burned alive." And then followed 
the story of what had lately happened. A little girl, and her 
still younger brother, one day failed to return from school, 
and never were seen again. 11 was not till after all search had 
been relinquished, (bat the severed head of the little girl was 
found in a brook, on the borders of a plantation. Circum- 
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stances were discovered that left no doubt that the murders 
were committed lo conceal violence which had been offered 
lo the girl. Soon after, two young ladies of the city rode in 
that direction, aud got oft" their horses to amuse themselves. 
They were seized upon by two slaves of the neighbouring 
plantation; bill effected their escape in safety, though with 
(treat difficulty. Their agitation prevented their concealing 
Ihe fact; and the conclusion was immediately drawn that 
these men were the murderers of (he children. The gentle- 
men of Mobile turned out; seized the men ; heaped up faggots 
on the margin of the brook, and slowly burned them to death. 
No prudisb excuses for the suppression of this story will servo 
any purpose with those who have been on Ihe spot, any- 
more than the outcry about " amalgamation," raised against 
the abolitionists by those who live in the deepest sinks 
of a licentiousness of which the foes of slavery do not 
dream. No deprecatory plea regarding propriety or decency 
will pass for anything but hypocrisy with those who know 
what Ihe taws against the press are in the south-west, and 
what arc the morals of slavery in its palmy stole. 1 charge 
the silence of Mobile about Ibis murder on its /can; as con- 
fidently as 1 charge the brutality of the victims upon its 

Notwithstanding the many symptoms of an unmanly and 
anti-republican fear which met my observation in these re- 
gions, it was long before 1 could comprehend the extent of it; 
especially as I beard daily that the true enthusiastic love of 
freedom could exist in a republic, only in the presence of a 
servile class. I am persuaded that Ihe southerners verily be- 
lieve this; lhal they actually imagine their northern brethren 
Jiving in an exceedingly humdrum way, for fear of losing 
their equality. It is true that there is far loo much subser- 
vience to opinion in llic northern Stales : particularly in New 
England. There is there a self-imposed bondage which must 
be outgrown. But this is no more like the fear which prevails 
in the south than the apprehensiveness of a court-physician 
is like the terrors of Tiberius Cssar. 

I was at the French theatre at New Orleans. The parly 
with whom I went determined to stay for Ihe after-piece. The 
first scene of the afler-piece was dumb-show : so much noise 
was made by one single whistle in the pit. The curtail! was 
dropped, and Ibc piece re -commenced. The whistling con- 
tinued; and al one movement, the whole audience rose aud 
went home. I was certain that there was something more 
in Ibis than was apparent to the observation of a stranger. 
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I resolved U find it ont, and succeeded. The hand was want- 
ed from ike orebeslra, to serenade a L'nited Stales senator 
wh» Was the* in the city; and one or two young men were 
resetted to break up our amusement for the purpose of re- 
leasing the band. But why wero lliey allowed lo do tins ? 
Why wan the whole audfenca lo submit to the pleasure of one 
whistler? Why, in Now Orleans it is thought best to run no 
risk of any disturbance. People there always hio home di- 
rectly when Ihings do not go oft" quite quietly. 

It is the same, wherever the blacks outnumber the whites, 
or their bondage is particularly severe. At Charleston, when 
■ five breaks out, the gentlemen all go home on the ringing of 
Ike alarm-bell; the ladies rise and dress themselves and their 
ebiMren. It may be the signal of Insurrection : and Ihe lire 
bums on, for any help Ibe citizens give, tilt a battalion of sol- 
diers marches down to put it ont. 

When we were going to ehurch, at Augusta, Georgia, one 
SwnAiy afternoon, there was smoke in the street, and a cry 
offire. When we came out of church, we were told lhatit 
had Seen very trifling, and easily extinguished. The next 
day, 1 heard the whofe. A negro girt of sixteen, the pro- 
perty of a lady from New England, had set her njisln'ss's 
house on lire in (wo places, by very in artificially liaMiui; 
heaps of combustible stuff piled against the partitions. There 
were no" witnesses, and all that was known came from her 
own lips. She was desperately ignorant ; laws having been 
fully enforced to prevent the negroes of Georgina being in- 
structed in any way whatever. The girl's account was, that 
she was " (ircd of living there/' and had Ihcrefore intended lo 
burn the house in Ihe morning, but was prevented by her 
mistress having locked her up for some offence : so she did it 
in Hie afternoon. She was totally ignorant of Ihe gravity of 
the deed, and was in a stale of ijreal horror when told lhat 
she was lo he hanged for it. I asked whether it was possible 
rhal, after her being prevented' by law from being laught, she 
was lo be hanged for her ignorance, and merely on her own 
confession 7 The clergyman with whom I was conversing 
sighed, and said it was a bard case ; hut what else could be 
done considering thai Augusta was buill of wood? He told 
me that tnere was great excitement among Ihe negroes in Au- 
gusla;and lhal many bad been saying thai "a mean whits 
person" [a while labourer) would not have been hanged; 
and lhal the girl could not help il, as it must have been se- 
verity which drove her to il. in bolh ihese sayings ihe slaves 
were partly wrong. A while would have been hanged; but 
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a white would have known tbat she was committing crime. 
It did not appear that the girl's mistress was harsh. But what 
does not the observation convey? 1 have never learned, nor 
ever shall, whether the hanging took place or not. The news- 
papers do not insert such things. 

This burning would he a fearful art for the blacks 10 learn. 
There were four tremendous fires in Charleston, during the 
summer of 1835; and divers residents reported to the north 
tbat these were supposed to be the work of slaves. 

Wherever I went, in the south, in whatever town or other 
settlement 1 made any stay, some startling circumstance con- 
nected wilh slavery occurred, which I was assured was un- 
precedented. No such thing had ever occurred before, Or 
was likely to happen again, the repetition of this assurance 
became, at last, quite ludicrous. 

The fear of which I have spoken as prevalent, does not ex- 
tend to the discussion of the question of slavery wilh Stran- 
gers. My opinions of slavery were known, through the press, 
before 1 went abroad : the bospitaiily which was freely ex- 
tended to me was offered under a full knowledge of my de- 
testation of the uslem. This was a great advantage^ in A 
much as it divested me entirely of the character of a spy, 
and promoted the freest discussion, wherever I went. There 
was a warm sympathy between myself a»d very many, whose 
sufferings under the system caused me continual and deep 
sorrow, though no surprise. Neither was I surprised at their 
differing from mc as widely as they do about the necessity of 
immediate action, either by resistance or flight, while Often 
agreeing, nearly to the full, in my estimate of the evils oflhe 
present state of things. They have be>n brought np in tho 
system. To them, the moral deformity of the whole is much 
obscured by its nearness; while the smalt advantages and 
slight prellinesses which it is very easy to attach to it, are 
prominent* and always in vie*. These circumstances pre- 
vented my being surprised at the candour with which they 
not only discussed the question, but showed me all that was 
to be seen of the economical management of plantations; the 
worst as well as the beat. Whatever 1 learned of the system, 
by express showing* it most be remembered, was from the 
hands of the slave-holders themselves. Whatever 1 learned, 
that lies deepest down in my heart, of the moral evils, the un- 
speakable vices and woes, of slavery, was from the lips of 
those who are suffering under them on the 6pot. 

It was there that 1 heard of the massacre in Southampton 
county, Which has been little spoken of abroad. It happened 
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a few years ago; before the abolition movement began ; for 
i[ is remarkable Ibai do insurrections have taken place since 
the friends of the slave have been busy afar off. This is one 
of the most eloquent signs of the times,— thai whereas re- 
hellions broke out as often as once a month before, there 
have been none since. Of (his hereafter. In the Southamp- 
ton massacre, upwards of seventy whites, chiefly women and 
children, were butchered by slaves who fancied themselves 
called, like the Jews of old, lo "slay and spare not." ■ 

While they were in full career, a Virginian gentleman, who 
had a friend from the north slaying with him, observed upon 
its being a mistaken opinion that planters were afraid of their 
slaves; and uffcred the example of his own household as a 
refutation. Ho summoned bis confidential negro, the head 
of the house establishment of slaves, and bade him shut 
the door. 

"You hear," said he, "that the negroes have risen in 
Southampton." 
" Yes, massa." 

" You hear that they have killed several families, and that 
they are coming this way." 
. "Yes, massa." 

"You know that, if tbey come here, I shall have lo depend 
upon you all to protect my family." 
The slave was silent. 

" If 1 give you arms, you will protect me and my family, 
will you not?" 

"Do joh mean, that if the Southampton negroes come this 
way, yon will join (fccral " 

When lie went out of the room, his master wept without 
restraint. He owned that all his hope, all his confidence was 
gone. Yet, who ever deserved confidence more than the man, 
who spoke that last "No" and " YcsT" The more confidence 
in the man, the less in the system. This is the philosophy of 
the story. 

1 have mentioned ihe fact that no insurrections have for a 
long time taken place. In some parts of the slave regions, the 
effect has been lo relax the laws relating lo slaves ; and such 
relaxation was always pointed out to me as an indication that 
slavery would go out of itself, if it were let alone. In other 
parts, new and very severe laws were being passed against 
the slaves; and this was pointed out lo me as a sign that the 
condition of Ihe negro was aggravated by the interference of 
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bis friends; and lhat his best chance lay in 'slavery being let 
□lone. Thus the opposite facts were made lo yield the same 
conclusion. A friend of mine, a slave-holder, observed, to me, 
that both the relaxation and the aggravation of restrictions 
upon slaves were an indication of the tendency of public opi- 
nion : the first being done in sympathy with it, the Other in 
fear of it. 

There wasanoulcry,very vehement, and very general among 
thefriendsofsiavery,iii both norlhandsoulh, against the cruelly 
of abolitionists in becoming the occasion of the laws against 
slaves being made more severe. In my opinion, IhisafTordsno 
argument against abolition, even if the condition of the slaves 
of to-day were aggravated by the stir of opinion. The negroes 
of the next generation aro no! to be doomed to slavery for 
fear of somewhat more being inflicted on their parents : and, 
severe as (he laws already are, the consequence ofslraining 
Ihem tighter still would be lhat they would burst. But (he 
fact is, thai so far from the condition of the slave being made 
worse by the efforts of his distant friends, it has been sub- 
stantially improved. I could speak confidently of this as a 
necessary consequence of the value set upon opinion by the 
masters ; but I know it also from what I myself saw ; and from 
the lips of many slave-holders. The slaves of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, have less liberty of com- 
munication with each other; they are deprived of the few 
means of instruction lhat they bad; they arc shut in earlier in 
the evening, and precluded from supping and dancing for half 
the night, as they used to do ; but ihey are subslantially bel- 
ter trealed ; they are less worked by hard masters; less flog- 
ged ; better fed and clothed. The eyes of the" world arc now 
upon the American slave and his master : the kind master goes 
on as he did before: the bard master dares not he so unkind 
as formerly, ffe hates his slave more than ever, for slavery 
is more troublesome than ever; but he is kept in order, by 
the opinion of the world abroad and the neighbours around; 
and he dares not vent his haired on his human property, as 
he once could. A slave-holder declared in Congress, lhal the 
slaves of the soulh knew that Dr. Cbanning had written a 
book on their behalf. Wo doubt. The tidings of the far-off 
movement in their favour come to them on every wind lhat 
blows, calming their desperation, breathing hope into their 
souls; making the best of their maslers thoughtful arid sad, 
and the worst, desperate and cruel, though kcpl wilbin 
bounds by fear. 
The word " haired" is not loo strong for the feeling of a 
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large proportion of slave-holders towards particular slaves; 
or, as they would call them, (the word "slave" never being 
heard io the south,) their "force,'' their "hands," their " ne- 
groes," their ''people." I was fro que nil j told of the "endear- 
ing relation " subsist ing between a man and his horse, between 
a lady and her dog. As long as the slave remains ignorant, 
due ili 1 . and contented, he is taken good care of, humoured, 
and spoken of with a contemptuous, compassionate kindness. 
But, from the moment he exhibits the attributes of a rational 
being,— from the moment his intellect seems likely to come 
into the mosldistanl compctiiton with that of whites, the most 
deadly hatred springs up; — not in the black, hut in his op- 
pressors. It is a very old truth that we hale those whom we 
liavu injured. Never was it more clear than iu this ease. 1 
had, Irom time to time in my life, witnessed something of 
human malice; I had seen some of the Worst aspects of do- 
mestic service in England; of village scandal; of political ri- 
valsbip; and Other circumstances provocative of the worst 
passions; but pure, unmitigated hatred, the expression' of 
■which in eye and voice makes one's blood run cold, I never 
witnessed till 1 became acquainted with the blacks of America, 
their friends arid oppressors : the blacks and their friends (lie 
objects' their oppressors the far more Unhappy subjects. It 
so happens that the most remarkable instances of ibis that I 
met with were clergymen and ladies. The cold livid hatred 
which deformed, like a mask, the faces of a few, while deli- 
berately slandering, now the, coloured race and now the abo- 
litionists, could never be forgotten by me, as a fearful revela- 
tion, if the wh^e country were to be absolutely chrislbni/.cd 
.to- morrow. Mr. Madison told me, that if he could work o 
miracle, ho knew what it should be. lie wuuld make all the 
blacks while ; and then he could do away with slavery in 
twenty-four hours. So true it is that all the torturing asso- 
ciations of injury have become so connected with colour, that 
an institution which hurls everybody and benefits none, which 
all rational people who under.- 1, -mil it dislike, despise, and suf- 
fer under, can with difficulty be abolished, because of the 
haired which is borne to an irremoveable badge. 

This haired is n sign of Ihe times; and so are the alleged 
causes of it; both are from their nature so manifestly tem- 
porary. The principal cause alleged is the impossibility of 
giving people of colour any idea of duty, from their want of 
natural affection. 1 was (old in the same breath of their at- 
tachment to their musters, and devotion to them in sickness; 
oad of their utter want of alj affection to their parents and 
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children, husbands and wives. For " people of colour," read 
"slaves," and tbe account is often correct. It is true that 
slaves will often leave ibeir infants lo perish, rather lhan lake 
an; trouble about them ; that they will utterly neglect a sick 
parent or husband; while they will nurse a white mistress 
with much ostenlaliou. The reason is obvious. Such beings 
are degraded so far below humanity that Ihey will take trouble, 
for the sake of praise or more solid reward, after they have 
become dead loall but grossly selfish inducement. Circum- 
stances wilt fully account for a great number of cases or this 
sort ; but to set against these, there are perhaps yet more 
instances of domestic devotion, not to be surpassed in the an- 
nals of humanity. Of these 1 know more than I can here set 
down; partly from their number, and partly from the fear of 
exposing to injury the individuals alluded (o. 

A friend of mine was well acquainted at Washington with 
a woman who had been a slave ; aud who, after gaining her 
liberty, worked incessantly for many years, denying herself 
all but afe>lutc necessaries, in order lo redeem her husband 
and cTOflren. She was a sick-nuvse, when my friend knew 
her; and, by her merits, obtained good pay. She had first 
bought herself; having earned, by extra toil, three or four 
hundred dollars. She then earned the same sum, and re- 
deemed her husband; and had bought three, out ofberfive, 
children when my friend last Saw her. She made no boast 
of her industry and self-denial, flcr sfory was extracted 
from her by questions ; and she obviously fell lhal she was 
doing what was merely unavoidable, It is impossible lo help 
instituting a comparison between, this woman and Ihe gen- 
tlemen who, by their own licentiousness, increase the num- 
ber of slave children whom Ihey sell in Ihe market. My 
friend formerly carried an annual' present from a distant part 
of the country lo this poor woman : but it is not known what 
has 1 become of her, and whether she died before she had com- 
pleted her object, of freeing all her family. 

There is a woman now living with a lady in Boslon, re- 
quiring high wages, which her superior services, as well as 
tor story, enable her lo command. This woman was a slave, 
and was married lo a slave, by whom she had two children. 
The husband and wife were much altacbed. One day, her 
husband was suddenly sold away to a distance; and her 
master, whose object was lo increase his slock as fast as pos- 
sible, immediately required her lo lake another husband. 
She stoutly refused. Her master thought her so far worthy 
of being humoured, that he gave her his son,— forced him 
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upon her, as her present feelings show. She had two more 
children, of much lighter complexion lhan ihe former. When 
Iho son left the cstale, her master tried again lo force a 
negro husband upon her. In desperation, she fled, carrying 
one of her first children with her. She is now working to 
redeem the other, a girl; and she has not given up all hope of 
recovering her husband. She was asked whelhershe thought 
of doing anything for her two mulatto children. She replied 
that, lo be sure, they it we her children; hut that she did nol 
think she ever evuld tell her husband thai she had had those 
two children. If this be not chastity, what is? Where are 
all the fairest natural affections, if not in these women? 

At a very disorderly hotel in South Carolina, we were 
waited upon by a beautiful mulatto woman and .her child, 
a pretty girl of about eight. The woman entreated that we 
Would buy her child. On her being questioned, it appeared 
thai it was " a bad place" in which she was : that she had got 
her Iwo older children sold away, lo a better place; and now, 
her only wish was for this child lo be saved. On Whig asked 
whether she really desired to be parted from hcroiitylfeniaiu- 
ing child, so as never to see her again, she replied that " it 
would be hard lo part," but for the child's sake she did wish 
that wc would buy her. 

A kind-hearted gentleman in Ihe south, finding that the 
laws of his Stale precluded his leaching his legacy of slaves 
according to the usual methods of education, bethought him- 
self, at length, of the moral training of lask-work. It suc- 
ceeded admirably. His negroes soon began lo work as slaves 
arc never, under any olhcr arrangement, seen lo work. Their 
day's lask w as finished by eleven o'clock. Ncxl, they began 
to care for one another : the strong began to help the weak : 
—first, husband shelped their wives : then parents helped their 
children; and, at length, the young began to help the old. 
Here was seen the awakening of natural affections which had 
lain ina dark sleep. 

Of the few methods of education which have been Iried, 
none have succeeded so well as this lask-work. As its general 
adoption might have the effect of enabling slavery to subsist 
longer than il otherwise could, perhaps it is well that it can be 
employed only t 0 a very small extent. Much of the work on 
the plantations cannot be divided into tasks. Where it can, il 
is wise in the masters to avail themselves of this means of 
enlisting the will of the slave in behalf of his work, 

other mode of teaching serves this purpose in any 
egrets. The shutting up of the schools, when I was in Ihe 
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soulb, slrock me as a sign oflhe limes,— a favourable sign, in 
as far as it showed ihe crisis lo be near ; and it gave mc little 
regret on account of the slave children. Reading and writing 
even (which are never allowed) would be of no use to beings 
without minds,— as slaves are prior lo experience of life; and 
religious teaching is worse than useless lo beings who, having 
no rights, can have no duties. Their whole notion of religion 
is of power and show, as regards God; of subjection to a 
new sort of reward and punishment, as regards themselves ; 
and invisible reward and punishment have no effect on them. 
A negro, conducting worship was heard lo pray thus; and 
broad as the expressions arc, they are belter than an abject, 
unintelligent adoption of the devotional language of whites. 
" Come down, O Lord, come down,— on jour great while 
horse, a kiekin' and snorlin'." An ordinary negro's highest 
idea of majesty is of riding a prancing while horse. As for 
their own concern in religion, 1 know of a " force" where a 
preacher had just made a strong impression. The slaves 
had given up dancing, and sang nothing hut psalms : they 
exhibited Ihe most ludicrous spiritual pride, and di.srliji'^ci! 
their business more lazily than ever, taunting (heir mistress 
with, " You no holy. Wo bo holy. You no in state o' sal- 
vation." Such was the effect upon the majority. Here is the 
effect upon a stronger head. 

'■" flarj" said his master, " you do as badly as ever. You 
stoal and tell lies. Don't you know you will be punished in 
hell?" 

'■ Ab, massa, 1 been thinking 'bout thai. 1 been thinking 
when Harry's head is in the ground, there'll be no more Harry, 
— no more Harry." 

" But Ihe clergyman, andolhcr people who know better than 
you, tell you that if you steal you will go to hell, and be pu- 
nished there." 

" Been thinking 'bout that too. Gentlemen be wise, and so 
Ihey lell us 'bout being punished, that we may not steal their 
things here : and then we go and Cud out afterwards how 
it is." 

Such is the effect of religion upon those who havenorights, 
and therefore' no duties. Great efforts arc being now made 
by the clergy of four denominations (1) lo obtain converts in 
the soulb. The fact, pointed out to mc by Mr. Madison, that 
the " chivalrous" south is growing strict, while ihe puritanic 
north is growing genial, is a very remarkable sign of the 

(lj Piesbj ttriau-, Episcopalians, Methodists tai Baptists. 
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timcs.as it regards slavery. All sanctions oflhe institution 
being now wanted, religious sanctions are invoked among 
others, The scene Las been acted before, often enougb to 
maltc the catastrophe clearly discernible. There are no true 
religious sanctions of slavery. There will be nu lack of Harrys 
to detect the forgeries |>ul forth as filch : and, under the 
most corrupt presentments of religion, there live- -uiiulliii^' of 
its genuine spirit,— enough to expand, sooner or later, and 
explode the institution with which it can never combine. 
Though I found that the divines of the four denominations 
were teaching a compromising Christianity, to propitiate the 
masters, and gross superstitions to beguile the slaves,— vying 
with each other in the latter respect, that they might outstrip 
one another in the number of their converts,— I rejoiced in 
their work. Anything is belter for the slaves than npajtbeMd 
subjection; and, under all this falsification, enough' Christian 
truth has already come in to blow slavery to atoms. 

The testimony of slave-holders was most explicit as lo no mo- 
ral improvement having taken place, in consequence oflhe in- 
trodoction of religion. There was less singing and dansfag; 
but as much lying, drinking, and stealing as ever: less docility, 
and a vanity even transcending the common vanity of .-laves.— 
to whom the opinion of others is all which I hey have to again 

clean room or bed but once, within tbo boundaries of the slaves 
Slates ;) the family arc still contented with their '■ clean linen, 
Mi lon^as it does not smell badly.'' A new set of images has 
been presented to the slaves; but there still remains but one 
iflea, by and fnr which any of them live; the idea of freedom. 

Not for this, however, is the present zeal for religion a less 
remarkable sign oflhe times. 

Another is, a proposition lately made in Charleston lo 
remove the slave-market further from public observation. 
This acknowledgment, in such a place, thai there is something 
distasteful, or otherwise uncomfortable, in Iho sale of human 
beings, is portentous. I was in thai Charleston slave-market ; 
and saw Ihe sale of a woman with her children. A person 
present voluntarily assured rao that there was nothing wha- 
tever painfol in the sight. II appears, however, lhat the rest 
of Charleston thinks differently. 

I was witness lo Ihe occasional discussion of Ihe question 
whether Congress has power lo prohibit the internal slave 
trade ; and found that some very eminent men had no doubt 
■whatever ofsuch power being possessed by Congress, through 
the clause which authorizes it to " regulate commerce among 
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the several Slates." Among lliose who held this opinion 
were Mr. Madison and Mr. Webster. 

The rapid increase of the suffrage in the north, compared 
with the south, affords an indication of some speedy change 
of circumstances. Three-fifths of the slave population is re- 
presented; but this basis of representation is so narrow in 
contrast with that of the populous States where every man 
has the suffrage, that the south must decrease and the north 
increase, in a way which cannot long bo borne by the former. 
The south has no remedy but in abolishing the institution by 
which her prosperity is injured, and her population compara- 
tively confined. She sees how it is in the two contiguous 
Slates of Missouri and Illinois : thai new setllers examine 
Illinois, pass on into Missouri, where land is much cheaper, 
and return to Illinois to settle, because there is no slavery 
there - so that the population is advancing incalculably faster 
in Illinois than in Missouri. Missouri will soon and easily find 
her remedy, in abolishing slavery; when the whites will rush 
in, as Ihey now do into the neighbouring Stales. In the 
soulh, the case is more difficult. It will be long before wbilej 
labour becomes so reputable there as elsewhere ; and the pre- 
sent while residents cannot endure the idea of the suffrage 
being freely given, within any assignable lime, to those who 
are now their slaves, or to their dusky descendants. Yet this 
is what must be done, sooner or later, with more or fewer 
precautions, if the soulh means to hold an important rank in 
Congress. It is in contemplation of this difficulty that the 
loudest threats are heard of secession from the Union; a 
movement which, as I havo before said, would-be imme- 
diately prevented, or signally punished. The abolition of 
slavery is the only resource. 

Upon (he most remarkable of all the signs of the limes re- 
lating to slavery, it is not necessary lo say much. Those 
which 1 have mentioned are surely enough to show, as plainly 
as if a ghost had como from tho grave to tell us, that the lime 
is at hand for the destruction of this monstrous anomaly. 
What the issue of the coming change will be is, to my mind, 
decided hy a consideration on which almosl every man is 
vociferating his opinion,— the character of the abolitionists. 

It is obvious enough why this point is discussed so widely 
and so constantly, that I think I may say I heard more upon 
it, while 1 was in America, Iban upon all other American 
matter* together. It is clearly convenient lo throw so 
weighty a question as lhat of abolition back upon the aggre- 
gate characters of those who propose it; convenient lo slave* 
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holders, convenient lo lliose iit [he norlb. whose sympathies 
arc with slave-holders, or who dread change, or who want 
an excuse to themselves for not acting upon the principles 
which all profess. The character of the abolitionists of the 
I nitcd Slates has been the oliject of attack for some years,— 
of daily and hourly altack; and, as far as I know, there has 
been no defence; for the plain reason thai this is a qin-sliou 
on which there can he no middle party. All who arc not with 
the abolitionists arc against them ; for silence and inaction 
arc public acquiescence in things as they are. The case is, 
then, that everybody is against them but their own body, 
whose testimony would, of course, go for nothing, if it were 
Offered; which il never is.— I know many of them well; as 
every stranger in the country ought lo take pains to do. 1 
first beard everything that could be said against them : and 
afterwards became well acquainted with a great number of 
them. 

1 think the abolitionists of the United Stales the most rea- 
sonable set of people that 1 ever knew lo be united logclher 
for one object. Among them may he enjoyed the high and 
rare luxury of having a reason rendered for every act perfor- 
med, and every opinion maintained. The treatment they 
have met with compels Ihem to be more thoroughly informed, 
and more completely assured on every point on which Ihey 
commit themselves, than is commonly considered necessary 
on the right side of a question, where there is the strength of 
a mighty principle lo repose upon. The commonest charge 
against them is that they arc fanatical. 1 think them, gene- 
rally speaking, tbe most clear-headed, right-minded class 1 
ever bad intercourse with. Their accuracy about dates, 
numbers, and all such matters offact, is as remarkable as their 
clear perception of the principles on which Ihey proceed. 
They are, however, remarkably deficient in policy,— in parly 
address. They are artless !o a fault ; and probably, no parly, 
religious, political, or benevolent, in their country, ever was 
formed and conducted wilh so little dexterity, shrewdness, 
and concert. i\oble and imperishable as Iheir object is, it 
would probably, from this cause, have slipped through their 
fingers for the present, if it had not been for some other qua- 
lilu'scnmmon among them. It is needless to say much of their 
heroism ; of the strength of soul wilh which they await and 
endure the inflictions with which Ihey are visited, day by day. 
Their position indicates all this. Animating as it is to witness, 
it is less touching than the qualities to which Ihey owe the 
success which would otherwise have been forfeited through 
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their wani of address and party organisation. A spirit of 
meekness, of mutual forbearance, of mutual reverence, runs 
through the whole body ; and by ibis are selfish considerations 
put aside, differences composed, and distrusts obviated, to a 
degree which 1 never hoped to witness among a society as 
various as the sects, parlies and opinions which are the ele- 
ments of the whole community. With the gaiety of heart 
belonging lo those who have cast aside every weight; with 
the strength of soul proper to those who walk by faith; with 
the child-like unconsciousness of the innocent; living from 
hour to hour in the light of that greatest of all purposes,— to 
achieve a distant object by the fulfilment of the nearest duty. 
— and therefore rooting out from among themselves all aristo- 
cratic tendencies and usages, rarely speaking of their own 
sufferings and sacrifices, but in honour preferring one an- 
other, how can they fail lo win over the heart of society,— 
that great heart, sympathising with all that is lofty and 
trueT(i) 

As was said to me, " the Searcher of hearts is passing 
through Ihe land, and every one must come forth to the 
ordeal." This Searcher of hearts conies now in the form of 
the migbly principle of human freedom, lfaglanceis cast 
over the assemblage called to the ordeal, how mean and tri- 
vial are the vociferations in defence of properly, the threats 
of revenge for light, Ihe boast of physical force, the appeal lo 
Ihe compromises which constitute the defects of human law I 
How low and how sad appear the mercenary interests, the 
social fears, the clerical blindness or cowardice, Ihe morbid 
fastidiousness of those who, professing the same principles 
with the abolitionists, arc bent upon keeping those principles 
for ever an abstraction ! Uow inspiring is it to see that the 
community is, no th with standing all ibis, sound at -the core, 
and that the soundness is spreading so fast that the health of 

(I) It ma j, at the flrtl glance, appear improbable that suoh a character 
as this should belong lo any collection ot individuals. Bui let it be re- 
membered what the object is ; an object which selects for its tint inp- 
porlers Iho choicest spirits of society. These choice spirits, again, an- 
disciplined by wbal they have to undergo for their object, till they come 
out such as I have described then- Their s is not a common ebarilablo 
institution, whoso committees meet, and do creditable business, and de- 
part homewards in peace. They are Ibe confessors of the martyr-age 
of America. As a matter of course, their chancier will be less dislinc lite 
m (heir number Increase. Many are comiftg in, and more will come in 
who had not strength, or light, or warmth enough to join them in the 
dajs of their insigni Ilea nee. 
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the whole community may be ultimately looked for! When 
a glance shows us all this, and that the abolitionists are no 
more elated by their present success than they were de- 
pressed by their almost hopeless degradation, we may fairly 
consider the character of the abolitionists a decisive sign of 
the limes, — a peculiarly distinct prophecy that the coloured 
race will soon pass from under the yoke. The Searcher of 
hearts brings prophecies in his hand, which those who will 
may read. (1) 

1 cannot give much space to the theories which are current 
as to what the issue will be if the abolition of slavery should 
not take place. To me it seems pretty clear, when the great 
amount of the mulatto population is considered. Within an 
almost calculable time, the population would be wholly mu- 
latto ; and the southern Stales would be in a condition so far 
inferior to the northern, that they would probably separate, 
and live under a different form of government. A military 
despotism might probably be established when Ihe mixture of 
colours had become inconvenient, without being UDivcrsal : 
slavery would afterwards die out, through the general degra- 
dation of society; and then the community would begin again 
to rise, from a very low point. But it will be seen that 1 do 
not anticipate that there will be room or time for this set of 
circumstances to lake place. 1 say Ibis in the knowledge of 
the fact that a very perceptible tinge of negro blood is visible 
in some of the first families of Louisiana; a fact learned from 
residents of high quality on the spot. 

How stands the case, finally T— A large proportion of the la- 
hour in the United Stales is held on principles wholly irre- 
conciliable wilb the principles of the constitution : whatever 
may be true about its origin, it is now inefficient, wasteful, 
destructive, to a degree which must soon cause a change of 
plan : some who see the necessity of such a change, are in fa- 
il) While I write, cotrOrmallon comet in the shape of Goxernor 
M'Unme'i menage to the legislature of South Carolina, in which he 
speaks of the vast end accelerated spread of abolition principles ; or the 
probability that slavery in the District of Columbia will be toon abolished ; 
and of the pressing occasion that thence arise* Tor South Carolina to 
resolve what she shall do, rather than part with her domestic institutions. 
He recommends her to declare her intention of peaceably withdrawing 
from Inc Union, in such a can. Time will show whether the majority 
of her citizens will prefer sacrificing their conneilon with the Union, or 
their slaiery ; whether the separation will bo allowed by the other Slates 
to lake place ; or, If II he, whether South Carolina will not speedily 
desire a km J mission. 
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vour of reversing (he original policy;— slavery having once 
been begun in order lo till the land, they are now for usurp- 
ing a new territory in order to employ their slaves : others 
arc for banishing the labour which is the one thing most need- 
ful lo their country, in every way. While all this confusion 
and mismanagement exist, here is (he labour, actually on (he 
land, ready to be employed to belter purpose ; and in the 
(reasury are the funds by which tbe transmutation of slave, 
into free labour might be effected, — al otice in the District 
of Columbia; and by subsequent arrangement in tbe slave 
Slates. Many mailers of detail would have lo be settled; the 
distribution would be difficult; but it is not impossible. Vir- 
ginia, whose revenue is derived from tbe rearing of slaves for 
the south, whose properly is the beings themselves, and not 
their labour, must, in justice, receive a larger compensation 
than such Slates as Alabama and Louisiana, where the labour 
is the wealth, and which wonld be therefore immediately en- 
riched by tbe improvement in the quality of the labour which 
would follow upon emancipation. Such arrangements may be 
difficult to make; but " when there's a will there's a way;" 
and when it is generally perceived lhal the abolition of sla- 
very must take place, the greal principle will not long be 
allowed to lie in fetters of detail. The Americans have done 
more difficult things than Ibis; though assuredly none greater. 
The restoration of two millions and a half of people lo their 
human rights will be ^ great a deed as the history of the 
world will probably ever have lo exhibit. In none ofits pages 
are there names more lustrous lhan those of Ihe clear-eyed 
and tiery-hearled few who began and are archieving Ihe vir- 
tuous revolution. 
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